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Pius X and Catholic Action’ 
Joseph V. Sommers, S.J. 


[INTRODUCTORY NOTE: This article may lead to a misconception unless it is 
clearly understood from the beginning that Catholic Action as here explained is lim- 
ited to the thought of Pius X. He was pope from 1903 to 1914. Since that time 
Pius XI and Pius XII have further refined the notion of Catholic Action. Their 
writings and speeches so far overshadow their predecessor’s that, in many articles 
and books reviewing the papal directives, Pius X receives only passing reference. 
His relative position might be made clearer from this comparison. If all the direc- 
tives on Catholic Action that have come from the Holy See since the time of 
Leo XIII were put into one volume, they would roughly equal a 670 page book. 
Of these Leo XIII would get the first ten pages; Pius X the next sixty; 500 pages 
would go to Pius XI, and the remaining pages to our present Holy Father. 

Yet Pius X’s thought is of historical importance. He gave Catholic Action its 
first great impetus. Although later popes have written more voluminously, yet they 
repeat much that Pius X already said. It will be interesting, therefore, to investigate 
how the recent papal demands for an organized Catholic lay apostolate got started. ] 


OSEPH Sarto was Bishop of Mantua when in January, 
1890, he heard the trumpet call for the lay apostolate. 
Pope Leo XIII had just issued his encyclical on the 

Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens. Listed among the 
obligations of every Catholic layman was an active share in 
defending and extending the Church (A, 115-8).? Espe- 
cially in these our days, Leo wrote, the laity must openly 
profess the Catholic doctrines and teach them to the utmost 
of their ability. They should take upon themselves, ‘‘not 
indeed the office of the pastor, but the task of communi- 
cating to others what they have received, becoming as it 
were living echoes of their teachers in the faith” (A, 116). 
The faithful, however, would not satisfy these duties, as it 
is fitting they should, were they to enter the fight single- 
handed. They must work together as trained soldiers 
deployed for battle. In defence and in conquest, they must 





1The present article is a condensation of a chapter in a symposium on the life and 
work of Pius X which will be published in book form by St. Anthony’s Guild. 
2The books and documents cited in the article are listed at the end. References in the 
text will be merely by means of a letter and number. The letter refers to the book: 
the number to the page. 
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fight under the direction of the pope and the bishops. 

Thus did Leo XIII outline the duty of the lay aposto- 
late. Almost immediately Bishop Sarto re-echoed the 
teaching of his supreme pontiff in a speech on ‘Obedience 
to the Pope in Catholic Action.”” Later, as Cardinal Patri- 
arch of Venice, he urged obedience to the pope as an 
important motive for engaging in this apostolate: ‘‘Cath- 
olic Action has been commanded by the Pope, who has sig- 
nified his own mind in so many ways, and that is enough 
for us to be sure that it is the will of God also’ (B, 109). 


Picking a Name for the Lay Apostolate 

Although Pius X did not coin the title ‘‘Catholic 
Action,”’ yet he is certainly the first pope to make frequent 
use of this term to designate the laity’s share in the apostolic 
mission of the Church. Even before he had been elected, 
he used the expression. As Patriarch of Venice, for 
example, he emphasized that ‘‘Catholic Action is proper to 
the laity and not to the clergy. . . . Catholic Action is prop- 
erly lay in character.”” (B, 108.) When pepe he officially 
christened this apostolate with a “‘distinctive, and surely a 
very noble name: Catholic Action’ (A, 192). All in all, 
Pius used the term several dozen times: in letters to the 
Catholics of Italy, to the Hierarchy of France, to the Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, and in writing to the whole Catholic 
world. Since his pontificate, ‘Catholic Action’’ has 
remained a technical term both in papal documents and in 
other writings that adhere accurately to the terminology of 
the popes in this matter. Today “Catholic Action” prop- 
erly signifies both the mandated organizations and the 
apostolic activity of those Catholic laymen who officially 
Participate in the apostolic mission of the hierarchy. 


Documents on Catholic Action 
Pius X did much more than give the lay apostolate a 
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name. He wrote some fifteen thousand words clearly 
explaining Catholic Action and insisting that it be accu- 
rately put into practice. While six main documents 
contain his teaching, yet three of these deserve special men- 
tion. The first is a speech delivered in the 1890's (B, 107- 
10); the second is a sizable part of his first papal encyclical. 
E suprem apostolatus (cf. C); the third, and most impor- 
tant, is his apostolic letter; /1 fermo proposito (The Firm 
Resolution; cf. D.) In fact, Il fermo proposito, published 
just forty years ago, was for its time the longest and most 
detailed of all papal pronouncements on Catholic Action. 
It runs through twenty-seven pages of the Acta Sanctae 
Sedis (The Acts of the Holy See) and is one of the rela- 
tively few documents found there in two languages: the 
original Italian and a Latin translation. A note prefixed 
to the Latin version gives the reason: although addressed 
to the Catholics of Italy, its very important teaching can be 
exceedingly profitable to Catholics everywhere (D, 741). 

The immediate effect of this letter upon the people of 
Italy was observed by the Roman correspondent of The 
Tablet. Writing back to London just two weeks after it 
was released to the public he reports: ‘‘Not since the Encyc- 
lical Rerum Novarum, published about fourteen years ago, 
has a Papal document excited such deep and general inter- 
est all through Italy as Pius X’s last pronouncement on the 
Catholic movement” (cf. E). The far-reaching result of 
Il fermo proposito can be seen in Pius XI’s voluminous 
writing on his favorite subject, where many of its phrases 
and nearly every one of its main ideas are repeated (cf. F). 

Let us, therefore, review Pius X’s teaching on Catholic 
Action by attempting, in some sort of logical order, a simple 
summary of what he said and wrote. We shall present 
his six main documents in one composite picture. In doing 
so we shall give his teaching, as far as possible, in his own 
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words. This will help assure his views being seen in their 
own light. And for those familiar with the more recent 
directives of Pius XI and Pius XII, it will be convincing 
evidence that many of their ideas have been taken from the 
words of their zealous predecessor. 


A Problem and an Answer 


Let us begin, then, where Pius began, with the prob- 
lem. The issue—as he saw it—concerned the salvation of 
souls, who lived in a world that was in large part detached 
from the Church and heedless of the laws of God. Secu- 
larism was the chief foe that fought against Pius in Man- 
tua, Venice, and Rome. In his first official letter as Patri- 
arch of Venice, Cardinal Sarto described the situation thus: 

God is driven out of politics by this theory of the separation of 
Church and state. He is driven . . . from the laws by a morality 
which is guided by the senses alone; from the schools by the aboli- 
tion of religious instruction; from Christian marriage, now deprived 
of the grace of the sacrament.... We must fight this great error of 
modern times, the enthronement of man in the place of God. 
(G, 46-7.) 

Again in his first encyclical he recalled the problem: 
‘that enormous and detestable wickedness, so characteristic 
of our time—the substitution of man for God’’ (C, 8). 
This evil was directly opposed to his own firm resolve to 
restore all things in Christ. 

While still Cardinal he stated plainly the connection 
between secularism and the lay apostolate, between the 
problem and the solution: 


Catholic Action [he said] is properly lay in character for another 
reason.... At one time the rights of Jesus Christ, of the Church and 
of the Pope entered into the legislation of all Christian states... . 
Now it is no longer so. The Church, the Pope, are no longer recog- 
nised as such and no longer form part of the social organism; they 
are relegated to the sphere of common rights; nay, they are even con- 
sidered as enemies.... Since these things are so; who is it t*.. must 
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stir himself to defend the violated rights of . . . the Pope, the Church 
and the Bishops? In other times it was the Popes and the Bishops 
who intervened in defence of their children . . . ; today it must be the 
children who will rise up in defence of their father, the laity in 
defence of the Hierarchy... . (B, 108.) 

In his first encyclical he outlined the means necessary to 

restore all things in Christ. Urging the bishops first to 
have as their chief care the formation of their seminarians 
and priests to holiness and truth, Pius then exhorted them 
to instruct their people in the faith and to attract sinful 
hearts to Christ by conspicuous charity. Finally, as 
though reaching a climax, the new Pope pleaded for the 
lay apostolate. He expanded this call till it filled one-eighth 
of his whole encyclical. He speaks to the bishops of the 
world: 
... In this arduous task of the restoration of the human race in Christ 
neither you nor your clergy should exclude all assistance. We know 
that God recommended every one to have a care for his neighbor 
(Eccli. 17:12). For it ts not priests alone, but all the faithful with- 
out exception, who must concern themselves with the interests of God 
and souls—not, of course, according to their own views, but always 
under the direction and orders of the bishops. .. . (C, 12-3. Italics 
are inserted. ) 

Here then is the world problem and a papal solution. 
In its modern organized form Catholic Action has been 
developed as an integral part of the Church’s answer to the 
chief modern problem. If God’s iaws are in great part dis- 
placed from politics, from public education, from the civil 
marriage contract and the average home, from big business 
and smart entertainment, then the Church in her efforts to 
restore all things in Christ will make special use of laymen. 
Who else are better situated to re-Christianize labor and 
business, family life and entertainment? It is precisely the 
laity’s place in the world that puts them in a strategic posi- 
tion to influence the reconstruction of these phases of life 
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according to the Christian pattern. Hence the Pope’s 
insistence that the laity collaborate in the work for God 


and souls. 


Explaining the Answer 

Already we have seen in broad outline what Pius X 
means by Catholic Action. It remains to examine his 
teaching more closely. What according to him is the aim 
of Catholic Action? What are the methods it should 
employ? What relation has Catholic Action to the pope. 
the bishops, and priests? What are the effects to be looked 
for? Finally, what is the importance of Catholic Action 
in the eyes of Pius X? These are the main questions to be 
considered. Others of a secondary nature will be treated 
more briefly. 

In explaining the lay apostolate Pius, first and last, 
called for ACTION. ‘These are perhaps his strongest 
words: 


Catholic Action will not please certain timid souls, who though 
good living, are so attached to their habitual quiet and so afraid of 
every innovation that they believe that it is quite sufficient to pray, 
because God knows best how to defend the faith, humiliate His ene- 
mies, and make the Church triumphant. But these good people, 
whom I would call optimists, will wait in vain for society to 
re-Christianize itself simply by the prayers of the good. Prayer is 
absolutely necessary because in the ordinary economy of salvation 
God does not concede graces except to him who prays, but India and 
Japan would never have been converted by the prayers alone of 
Xavier; the Apostles would never have conquered the world, if they 
had not done the work of heroes and martyrs. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to join prayer with action. 

There are others [he continues] who in order to justify their 
inertia, give the world up for lost, since they see in it so many evils. 
These people, whom I would call pessimists, say that it is so much 
wasted time to talk of Committees, of Circles, of Societies, that they 
will never accomplish anything. It is sufficient to remind these 
wearied and dispirited souls that this kind of work of Catholic Action 
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has been commanded by the Pope.... (B, 109.) 

Up to the present, [he remarks] we have been like rabbits, too 
frightened of everything and everyone to institute the Parochial 
Committee [local unit of Catholic Action], in order not to give 
offence. To whom could the Committee give offence? To two classes 
of people only: to the bad, and if we gave way to them we would 
have to stop all good works; and to those good people who shrink 
from innovations. We must tell these last clearly and distinctly that 
these innovations are both beautiful and good; that as the bad unite, 
so also must the good; that if they are innovations they are desired 
by the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and that he who does not obey the 
Pope does not obey God. (B, 110.) 


Good Example a Prerequisite for Lay Apostles 


But as words and energetic action [the Pope adds elsewhere] are 
of no avail unless . . . accompanied . . . by example, the necessary 
characteristic which should shine forth in all the members of every 
Catholic association is that of openly manifesting their faith by the 
holiness of their lives . . . and by the exact observance of the laws of 
God and of the Church. (H, 10.) 

If the soul is not thus regulated [Pius observes] it will be diffi- 
cult to stir others to good, and strength will fail for bearing perse- 
veringly the weariness which every apostolate brings with it: the 
calumnies of enemies, the coldness and want of help from men good 
in themselves, and sometimes the jealousy of friends and fellow. 
workers—excusable, doubtless, on account of the weakness of human 
nature, but very harmful, and a cause of discord, offence, and quar- 
rels. (A, 193.) 

Good example, therefore, and the solid virtue under- 

lying it are necessary if Catholic Action is to attain its end. 
With this in mind the Holy Father remarks: 
To carry it out rightly, we must have divine grace, and the apostle 
receives none if he is not united to Christ. Only when we have 
formed Jesus Christ within ourselves shall we more easily be able to 
give Him back to the family and to society. (A, 193.) 


The Aims of Catholic Action 


Catholic Action is a lay apostolate to restore all things 
in Christ. In I/ fermo proposito Pius adds further: 
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It is plainly necessary that every one take part in a work so impor- 
tant, not only for the sanctification of his own soul, but also in order 
to spread and more fully extend the Kingdom of God in individuals, 
in families and in society—each one working according to his own 
strength for his neighbor’s good... . (A, 189-90.) 

Our predecessor Leo XIII . . . pointed out . . . in the famous 

encyclical Rerum Novarum and in later documents the object to 
which Catholic Action should be specially devoted, namely, the prac- 
tical solution of the social question according to Christian principles. 
(A, 194-5.) 
Here the italics are in the text—one of the few instances in 
his apostolic letter on Catholic Action where Pius X thus 
underscored his own words. He wished this last sentence 
to point like a spotlight at what he considered the most 
important work for the organized lay apostolate of his day. 
He goes on to explain his point: 


You see well what support is given to the Church by those chosen 
bands of Catholics whose aim is to unite all their forces in order to 
combat anti-Christian civilization by every just and lawful 
means ... ; to reinstate Jesus Christ in the family, the school, and 
society; to re-establish the principle that human authority represents 
that of God; to take intimately to heart the interests of the people, 
especially those of the working and agricultural classes, not only by 
the inculcation of religion, . . . but also by striving . . . to soothe 
their sufferings, and by wise measures to improve their economic con- 
dition; to endeavour, consequently, to make public laws conformable 
to justice, to amend or suppress those which are not so; finally, with 
a true Catholic spirit, to defend and support the rights of God in 
everything, and the no less sacred rights of the Church. 

All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the principal sup- 
porters and promoters . . . constitute what is generally known by a 
distinctive, and surely a very noble name: Catholic Action... . 
(A, 191-2.) 

-Re-Christianized in its civic, social, and economic life, 
civilization will then provide a wholesome environment 
for those phases of individual and group life that are spe- 


cifically and directly religious and moral. It was the wis- 
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dom of Pius X to realize that to Christianize individuals, a 
quick and sure way is to Christianize their surroundings 
which unremittingly exert an influence for good or evil. 
For it is the environment which largely forms or deforms 
the individual, Christianizes or de-Christianizes him. On 
this account Pius repeatedly insisted that the Catholic laity 
help to establish and extend the Kingdom of Christ not 
only in individuals but also in families and in society. 


The Means to This Christian Restoration 

‘The diffusion of revealed truth, the exercise of Chris- 
tian virtue, and the spiritual and corporal works of mercy” 
(A, 190) are the general means recommended to effect this 
restoration. Especially in his encyclical, Acerbo Nimis 
(On the Teaching of Christian Doctrine; J, 623), did 
Pius X insist upon the diffusion of revealed truth as a neces- 
Sary means to restore men’s minds and actions to Christ. 
Here too, he stressed the need of the laity sharing in the edu- 
cational work of the hierarchy by his command that the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine be established in every 
parish in the world. 

Pius likewise urged Christian charity. But the charity 

he wished to see exercised was not conniving and shotrt- 
sighted tolerance. 
... The first duty of charity [he says] does not lie in the toleration 
of erroneous convictions, however sincere they may be, nor in theo- 
retical or practical indifference for the errors or vices in which we see 
our fellow-men plunged, but in zeal for their intellectual and moral 
improvement as well as for their material well-being. (J, 404.) 

Catholic Action as an organization is not a political 
party; it has nothing to do with party politics. But its 
members as individual Catholics, Pius pointed out, must 
use their civic right to vote and to hold office in order to pro- 
mote justice and truth. This section of Il fermo proposito 
had particular application to the political situation in Italy 
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during the first decade of this century. The wish of the 
Pope, however, extends to all Catholic citizens and directs 
them to use, wherever possible, the democratic processes of 
government to build civil society according to the Christian 
blueprint. 

Other means recommended by Pius, because of their 
usefulness to bring about cooperation and to arouse enthu- 
siasm, were regional and national congresses of the Cath- 
olic lay movements. These are his own words: 


. . . In order to renew and increase in all Catholic undertakings the 
necessary enthusiasm, to give to their promoters and members an 
opportunity of seeing and becoming acquainted with each other, to 
draw ever more closely the bonds of brotherly love, to enkindle in one 
another a more burning zeal for efficient action, and to provide for 
the better establishment and spread of the same works, a wonderful 
help will be found in the meeting from time to time, according to 
the rules already given by the Holy See, of general or local Con- 
gresses of .. . Catholics; and they ought to be a solemn manifestation 
of Catholic faith, and a common festival of harmony and peace. 
(A, 198.) 
Relation of Catholic Action to the Clergy 

“It remains for us to treat of another point of the 
highest importance, namely the relation which all the 
works of Catholic Action should bear to ecclesiastical 
authority” (A, 198). Those works immediately con- 
nected with the spiritual and pastoral ministry of the 
Church, having a religious aim intended directly for the 
good of souls, should submit in every smallest particular to 
the authority of the bishops. But other works of Cath- 
olic Action designed chiefly to restore and promote in 
Christ true Christian civilization have greater freedom, 
although they too are dependent on the advice and direction 
of ecclesiastical authority, inasmuch as they must conform 
to the principles of Christian faith and morality. 

Although Catholic Action is proper to the laity and 
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not to the clergy, yet priests have the duty of guiding and 
encouraging its development. The Pope’s ideals are rather 
high. He advised the French bishops to choose from among 
their priests 

men who are active and level-headed, possessing the degrees of doctor 
in philosophy and theology, and a thorough knowledge of the history 
of ancient and modern civilization, and apply them to the less ele- 


vated and more practical study of social science, in order that at the 
right time they may be put at the head of your Catholic Action. 
(J, 407). 
To the Italian bishops, he says: 

. . . The co-operation of the clergy in the works of Catholic Action 
has a deeply religious end; it will never become a hindrance, but will 
be a help to their spiritual ministry by enlarging its sphere and mul- 
tiplying its fruits. (A, 200). 


Results of Catholic Action; Its Importance 

The good example given by a great army of soldiers of 
Christ will be of much greater avail in attracting and per- 
suading men than words and learned dissertations. 
In Our First Encyclical to the Bishops of the World, in which We 
echo all that Our glorious Predecessors had laid down concerning the 
Catholic Action of the laity, We declared that this action was 
deserving of the highest praise, and was indeed necessary in the pres- 
ent condition of the Church and of society (H, 3). 
Speaking to the whole Catholic world in his encyclical on 
St. Charles Borromeo, the Pope again praised that ‘“‘Cath- 
olic Action which We have frequently recommended’’ as 
most efficacious for the well-being of civil society (K, 246). 

With these public statements as a backdrop we can bet- 
ter appraise an incident narrated by Abbé Chautard in The 
Soul of the Apostolate. 

Happening to be one day amidst a group of Cardinals, the Holy 


Father said to them: 
“What is the thing most necessary at the present time to save 
society ?”’ 
“Build Catholic schools,’’ said one. 
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“No.” 

“Multiply churches,”’ replied another. 

“No again.” 

“Increase the recruiting of the clergy,”’ said a third. 

‘No, no,’’ replied the Pope; ‘‘what is most necessary at the pres- 
ent time, is to have in each parish a group of laymen at the same time 
virtuous, well-instructed, determined and really apostolic.’’ (L, 161- 
2.) 


Not All Lay Organizations Are Catholic Action 


After having given a lengthy explanation of the full 
meaning of Catholic Action, Pius concludes, ‘‘such are the 
characteristics, aims, and conditions of Catholic Action.” 
And he adds: 

This does not exclude the favoring and promotion of other works of 
diverse kinds and varied organizations, all equally aiming at this or 
that particular good of society and of the people, and at the revival of 
Christian civilization under various aspects. (A, 197). 

The special and particular aim of these other organizations 
is what first distinguishes them from Catholic Action, the 
aim of which is co-extensive with that of the Church. The 
Pope goes on to add two further points of difference. 
“These works arise, for the most part from the zeal of 
individuals; they are spread throughout separate dioceses 
and are sometimes united in more extended federations” 
(A, 198). Catholic Action, on the other hand, arises out 
of obedience to the pope; in design it is world-wide. 

Were his directions being followed? In Italy, Catholic 
Action had developed into four national organizations, 
each independent of the others. In Belgium the Catholic 
Association for Belgian Youth was coming into being, while 
in France a similar organization was fairly well established. 
Even the Far East felt the influence of Pius X’s apostolic 
effort. In 1912 the Union of Chinese Catholic Action had 
been begun. 
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Catholic Action Is a Christian Tradition 

Pius X’s teaching on Catholic Action is but one chapter 
in the long history of the lay apostolate. For Catholic 
Action is not an innovation of our day. Catholic Action is 
more than an answer to a modern problem; it is the return 
to a Christian tradition. It was the practice of many of the 
faithful at the time of St. Paul. It was recommended by 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, and the Fathers of the 
Vatican Council. In Pius X’s own words: “‘It has always 
come to the aid of the Church; and the Church has always 
welcomed and blessed it, although it has acted in various 
ways in accordance with the age’ (A, 192). 

Pius X in restoring this Christian tradition gave 
detailed instructions on the lay apostolate that far exceeded 
the known writings of any previous pope. In conclusion, 
however, it would be well to note that the Catholic Action 
which Pius X had so carefully nurtured was to develop 
even more during the pontificate of Pius XI. For it was 
left to this latter Pontiff to define more exactly the many 
details which now characterize official Catholic Action 
(cf. M). Yet despite these new qualifications, at least two- 
thirds of all his teaching can be found substantially in the 
writing of Pius X. 

These then are Pius X’s contributions. He marked the 
way: by restricting the term Catholic Action to the laity’s 
share in the apostolic mission of the hierarchy; by setting 
the universal aim for Catholic Action—to establish, 
defend, and fully extend the Kingdom of Christ in indi- 
viduals, in families, and in the whole of society; by 
stressing its special necessity in our times; by giving it pre- 
eminence among the means recommended for the recon- 
struction of the social order according to a Christian pat- 
tern; by basing the obligation of Catholic Action on mem- 
bership in the Mystical Body, on the law of charity, and 
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obedience to the pope; by outlining its subordination to the 
direction of the hierarchy; and by recalling to priests their 
obligation to guide and encourage this apostolic organiza- 
tion among the laity. 
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Spiritual Readings from 
the Council of Trent--IlI* 


Augustine Klaas, S.J. 


Sacrament of Penance: Necessity and Institution 


F IN ALL those regenerated such gratitude were given to God that 
they constantly safeguarded the justice received in baptism by His 
bounty and grace, there would have been no need for another 

sacrament besides that of baptism to be instituted for the remission of 
sins. But since God, rich in mercy (117), Rnoweth our frame (118). 
He has a remedy of life even to those who may after baptism have 
delivered themselves up to the servitude of sin and the power of the 
devil, namely, the sacrament of penance, by which the benefit of 
Christ’s death is applied to those who have fallen after baptism. 
Penance was indeed necessary at all times for all men who had stained 
themselves by mortal sin, even for those who desired to be cleansed 
by the sacrament of baptism, in order to obtain grace and justice; so 
that their wickedness being renounced and amended, they might with 
a hatred of sin and a sincere sorrow of heart detest so great an offense 
against God. Wherefore the Prophet says: Be converted and do 
penance for all your iniquities, and iniquity shall not be your ruin. 
(119) The Lord also said: Except you do penance, you shall all 
likewise perish (120); and Peter the Prince of the Apostles, recom- 
mending penance to sinners about to receive baptism, said: Do pen- 
ance and be baptized every one of you. (121) Moreover, neither 
before the coming of Christ was penance a sacrament nor is it such 
since His coming to anyone before baptism. But the Lord then espe- 
cially instituted the sacrament of penance when, after being risen from 
the dead, He breathed upon His disciples, and said: Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost, whose sins you shall forgive, they ate forgiven them, 
and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained. (122) The con- 
sensus of all the Fathers has always acknowledged that by this action 
so sublime and words so clear the power of forgiving and retaining 





117) Ephesians 2:4 119) Ezechiel 18:30 121) Acts 2:38 
118) Psalms 102:14 120) Luke 13:5 122) John 20:22 f 


*Selected from H. J. Schroeder, O.P., Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, 
(St. Louis, Herder, 1941). 
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sins was given to the Apostles and their lawful successors for recon- 
ciling the faithful who have fallen after baptism, and the Catholic 
Church with good reason repudiated and condemned as heretics the 
Novatians, who of old stubbornly denied that power of forgiving. 
(123) 


Penance Differs from Baptism 

Besides, it is clear that this sacrament is in many respects different 
from baptism. For apart from the fact that in matter and form, 
which constitute the essence of a sacrament, it differs very widely, it is 
beyond question that the minister of baptism need not be a judge, 
since the Church exercises judgment on no one who has not entered it 
through the gate of baptism. For what have I to do, says St. Paul, 
to judge them that are without? (124) It is otherwise with regard 
to those who are of the household of the faith, whom Christ the Lord 
has once by the laver of baptism made members of His own body. 
(125) For these, if they should afterward have defiled themselves by 
some crime, He wished not to have cleansed by the repetition of bap- 
tism, since that is in no manner lawful in the Catholic Church, but to 
be placed as culprits before this tribunal that by the sentence of the 
priests they may be absolved, not only once but as often as, repentant 
of the sins committed, they should turn themselves thereto. More- 
over, the fruit of baptism is one thing, that of penance another. For 
by baptism we put on Christ (126) and are made in Him an entirely 
new creature, receiving a full and complete remission of all sins; to 
which newness and integrity, however, we are by no means able to 
arrive by the sacrament of penance without many tears and labors on 
our part, divine justice demanding this, so that penance has rightly 
been called by the Holy Fathers a laborious kind of baptism. This 
sacrament of penance is for those who have fallen after baptism neces- 
sary for salvation, as baptism is for those who have not yet been 
regenerated. 


Forms and Fruits of the Sacrament 
The holy council teaches furthermore, that the form of the sacra- 
ment of penance, in which its efficacy chiefly consists, are those words 
of the minister: J absolve thee, etc., to which are indeed laudably 
added certain prayers according to the custom of holy Church, which, 


123) Eusebius, Hist. 124) See I Corinthians 125) I Corinthians 
Bel... Vics 43 5:12 12:13 

126) Galatians 3:27 
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however, do not by any means belong to the essence of the form nor 
are they necessary for the administration of the sacrament. But the 
acts of the penitent himself, namely, contrition, confession and satis- 
faction, constitute the matter of this sacrament, which acts, inasmuch 
as they are by God's institution required in the penitent for the 
integrity of the sacrament and for the full and complete remission of 
sins, are for this reason called the parts of penance. But that which 
is signified and produced by this sacrament is, so far as its force and 
efficacy are concerned, reconciliation with God, which sometimes, in 
persons who are pious and who receive this sacrament with devotion, 
is wont to be followed by peace and serenity of conscience with an 
exceedingly great consolation of spirit. 


Contrition 


Contrition, which holds the first place among the aforesaid acts 
of the penitent, is a sorrow of mind and a detestation for sin com- 
mitted with the purpose of not sinning in the future. This feeling of 
contrition was at all times necessary for obtaining the forgiveness of 
sins and thus indeed it prepares one who has fallen after baptism for 
the remission of sins, if it is united with confidence in the divine 
mercy and with the desire to perform the other things that are 
required to receive this sacrament in the proper manner. The holy 
council declares therefore, that this contrition implies not only an 
abstention from sin and the resolution and beginning of a new life, 
but also a hatred of the old, according to the statement: Cast away 
from you all your transgressions by which you have transgressed, 
and make to yourselves a new heart and a new spirit. (127) And 
certainly he who has pondered those lamentations of the saints: To 
thee only have I sinned, and have done evil before thee (128) ; I have 
labored in my groanings, every night I will wash my bed (129); 
I will recount to thee all my years in the bitterness of my soul (130), 
and others of this kind, will easily understand that they. issued from 
an overwhelming hatred of their past life and from a profcund 
detestation of sins. The council teaches furthermore, that though it 
happens sometimes that this contrition is perfect through charity and 
reconciles man to God before this sacrament is actually received, this 
reconciliation, nevertheless, is not to be ascribed to the contrition 





127) Ezechiel 18:31 128) Psalms 50:6 130) Isaias 38:15 
129) Psalms 6:7 
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itself without a desire of the sacrament, which desire is included in 
it. As to imperfect contrition, which is called attrition, since it com- 
monly arises either from the consideration of the heinousness of sin 
or from the fear of hell and of punishment, the council declares that 
if it renounces the desire to sin and hopes for pardon, it not only does 
not make one a hypocrite and a greater sinner, but is even a gift of 
God and an impulse of the Holy Ghost, not indeed as already 
dwelling in the penitent, but only moving him, with which assistance 
the penitent prepares a way for himself unto justice. And though 
without the sacrament of penance it cannot per se lead the sinner to 
justification, it does, however, dispose him to obtain the grace of God 
in the sacrament of penance. For, struck salutarily by this fear, the 
Ninivites, moved by the dreadful preaching of Jonas, did penance and 
obtained mercy from the Lord. (131) Falsely therefore do some 
accuse Catholic writers, as if they maintain that the sacrament of 
penance confers grace without any pious exertion on the part of those 
receiving it, something that the Church of God has never taught or 
ever accepted. Falsely also do they assert that contrition is extorted 
and forced, and not free and voluntary. 


Confession 

From the institution of the sacrament of penance as already 
explained, the universal Church has always understood that the 
complete confession of sins was also instituted by the Lord and is by 
divine law necessary for all who have fallen after baptism (132); 
because our Lord Jesus Christ, when about to ascend from earth to 
heaven, left behind Him priests, His own vicars (133), as rulers and 
judges, to whom all the mortal sins into which the faithful of Christ 
may have fallen should be brought in order that they may, in virtue 
of the power of the keys, pronounce the sentence of remission or 
retention of sins. For it is evident that priests could not have exer- 
cised this judgment without a knowledge of the matter, nor could 
they have observed justice in imposing penalties, had the faithful 
declared their sins in general only and not specifically and one by one. 
From which it is clear that all mortal sins of which they have know]l- 
edge after a diligent self-examination, must be enumerated by the 
penitents in confession, even though they are most secret and have 


131) Jonas 3:5; Mat- 132) Luke 5:14; 133) Matthew 16:19; 
thew 12:41; 17:14; I John 1:9 John 20:23 
Luke 11:32 
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been committed only against the last two precepts of the Deca- 
logue (134); which sins sometimes injure the soul more grievously 
and are more dangerous than those that are committed openly. Venial 
sins, on the other hand, by which we are not excluded from the grace 
of God and into which we falk more frequently, though they may be 
rightly and profitably and without ary presumption declared in con- 
fession, as the practice of pious people evinces, may, nevertheless, be 
omitted without guilt and can be expiated by many other remedies. 
But since all mortal sins, even those of thought, make men children 
of wrath (135) and enemies of God, it is necessary to seek pardon 
of all of them from God by an open and humble confession. While 
therefore the faithful of Christ strive to confess all sins that come to 
their memory, they no doubt lay all of them before the divine mercy 
for forgiveness; while those who do otherwise and knowingly con- 
ceal certain ones, lay nothing before the divine goodness to be for- 
given through the priest; for if one sick be ashamed to make known 
his wound to the physician, the latter does not remedy what he does 
not know. It is evident furthermore, that those circumstances that 
change the species of the sin are also to be explained in confession, for 
without them the sins themselves are neither integrally set forth by 
the penitent nor are they known to the judges, and it would be 
impossible for them to estimate rightly the grievousness of the crimes 
and to impose the punishment due to the penitents on account of 
them. Hence it is unreasonable to teach that these circumstances have 
been devised by idle men, or that one circumstance only is to be con- 
fessed, namely, to have sinned against another. It is also malicious to 
say that confession, commanded to be made in this manner, is impos- 
sible, or to call it a torture of consciences; for it is known that in the 
Church nothing else is required of penitents than that each one, 
after he has diligently examined himself and searched all the folds 
and corners of his conscience, confess those sins by which he remem- 
bers to have mortally offended his Lord and God; while the other 
sins of which he has after diligent thought no recollection, are under- 
stood to be in a general way included in the same confession; for 
which sins we confidently say with the Prophet: From my secret sins 
cleanse me, O Lord. (136) But the difficulty of such a confession 
and the shame of disclosing the sins might indeed appear a burden- 
some matter, if it were not lightened by so many and so great advan- 





134) Deuteronomy 5:21 135) Ephesians 2:3 136) Psalms 18:13 
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tages and consolations, which are most certainly bestowed by abso- 
lution upon all who approach this sacrament worthily. Moreover, 
as regards the manner of confessing secretly to a priest alone, although 
Christ has not forbidden that one may in expiation for his crimes and 
for his own humiliation, for an example to others as well as for the 
edification of the Church thus scandalized, confess his offenses pub- 
licly, yet this is not commanded by divine precept; nor would it be 
very prudent to enjoin by human law that offenses, especially secret 
ones, should be divulged by a public confession. Wherefore, since 
secret sacramental confession, which holy Church has used from the 
beginning and still uses, has always been recommended by the most 
holy and ancient Fathers with great and unanimous agreement, the 
empty calumny of those who do not fear to teach that it is foreign to 
the divine command, is of human origin and owes its existence to the 
Fathers assembled in the Lateran Council, is convincingly disproved. 
For the Church did not through the Lateran Council decree that the 
faithful of Christ should confess a thing that she recognized as of 
divine law and necessary, but that the precept of confession should be 
complied with by each and all at least once a year when they have 
attained the age of discretion. Hence the salutary custom of con- 
fessing during that sacred and most acceptable period of Lent is now 
observed in the whole Church to the great benefit of the souls of the 
faithful, which custom this holy council completely indorses and 
sanctions as pious and worthy of retention. 


Satisfaction 

Finally, in regard to satisfaction, which of all the parts of pen- 
ance, just as it is that which has at all times been recommended to the 
Christian people by our Fathers, so it is the one which chiefly in our 
age is under the high-sounding pretext of piety assailed by those who 
have an appearance of piety, but have denied the power thereof 
(137), the holy council declares that is absolutely false and contrary 
to the word of God, that the guilt is never remitted by the Lord 
without the entire punishment being remitted also. For clear and 
outstanding examples are found in the sacred writings (138), by 
which, besides divine tradition, this error is refuted in the plainest 
manner. Indeed the nature of divine justice seems to demand that 


; II Kings 


137) See II Timothy 138) Genesis 3:16 f; 20: 
io Ido Numbers 12:14 f; 2: 
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those who through ignorance have sinned before baptism be received 
into grace in one manner, and in another those who, after having 
been liberated from the servitude of sin and of the devil, and after 
having received the gift of the Holy Ghost, have not feared knowingly 
to violate the temple of God (139) and to grieve the Holy Spirit. 
(140) And it is in keeping with divine clemency that sins be not 
thus pardoned us without any satisfaction, lest seizing the occasion 
and considering sins as trivial and offering insult and affront to the 
Holy Spirit (141), we should fall into graver ones, treasuring up 
to ourselves wrath against the day of wrath. (142) For without 
doubt, these satisfactions greatly restrain from sin, check as it were 
with a bit, and make penitents more cautious and vigilant in the 
future; they also remove remnants of sin, and by acts of the opposite 
virtues destroy habits acquired by evil living. Neither was there ever 
in the Church of God any way held more certain to ward off 
impending chastisement by the Lord than that men perform with 
true sorrow of mind these works of penance. (43) Add to this, that 
while we by making satisfaction suffer for our sins, we are made con- 
formable to Christ Jesus who satisfied for our sins (144), from 
whom is all our sufficiency (145), having thence also a most certain 
pledge, that if we suffer with him, we shall also be glorified with 
him. (146) Neither is this satisfaction which we discharge for our 
sins so Our Own as not to be through Christ Jesus; for we who can 
do nothing of ourselves as of ourselves, can do all things with the 
cooperation of Him who strengthens us. (147) Thus man has not 
wherein to glory, but all our glorying is in Christ (148), in whom 
we live (149), in whom we merit, in whom we make satisfaction, 
bringing forth fruits worthy of penance (150), which have their 
efficacy from Him, by Him are offered to the Father, and through 
Him are accepted by the Father. The priests of the Lord must 
therefore, so far as reason and prudence suggest, impose salutary and 
suitable satisfactions, in keeping with the nature of the crimes and 
the ability of the penitent; otherwise, if they should connive at sins 
and deal too leniently with penitents, imposing certain very light 


139) See I Corinthians 144) Romans 5:10 148) See I Corinthians 
3: 145) See II Corinthians 1:31; II Corin- 
140) Ephesians 4:30 3:5 thians 10:17; 
141) Hebrews 10:29 146) Romans 8:17 Galatians 6:14 
142) Romans 2:5; 147) See II Corinthians 149) Acts 17:28 
James 5:3 3:5; Philippians 150) Matthew 3:8; 
143) Matthew 3:2, 8; 4:13 Luke 3:8 
4:17; 11:21 
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works for very grave offenses, they might become partakers in the 
sins of others. But let them bear in mind that the satisfaction they 
impose be not only for the protection of a new life and a remedy 
against infirmity, but also for the atonement and punishment of past 
sins; for the early Fathers also believed and taught that the keys of 
the priests were bestowed not to loose only but also to bind. (151) 
It was not their understanding, moreover, that the sacrament of pen- 
ance is a tribunal of wrath or of punishments, as no Catholic ever 
understood that through our satisfactions the efficacy of the merit and 
satisfaction of our Lord Jesus Christ is either obscured or in any way 
diminished; but since the innovators wish to understand it so, they 
teach, in order to destroy the efficacy and use of satisfaction, that a 
new life is the best penance. 

It (the council) teaches furthermore that the liberality of the 
divine munificence is so great that we are able through Jesus Christ 
to make satisfaction to God the Father not only by punishments 
voluntarily undertaken by ourselves to atone for sins, or by those 
imposed by the judgment of the priest according to the measure of 
our offense, but also, and this is the greatest proof of love, by the 
temporal afflictions imposed by God and borne patiently by us. 


151) Matthew 16:19; 
John 20:23 
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Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Thomas A. O’Connor, S.J. 


J4°T HERE will be peace if...” 
The Queen of Peace, the Mother of God, is 
speaking. The scene is a rocky, barren cove out- 
side a small town, sixty miles north of Lisbon in Portugal. 
It is July 13, 1917. Three shepherd children, aged ten, 
nine, and seven, wide-eyed in wonderment, are listening to 
a beautiful Lady who has appeared to them. She is con- 
fiding a great secret to them: the secret of the world’s peace. 


It is the message of Fatima. 


Mary’s Message 

God wishes to establish in the world devotion to my Immacu- 
late Heart. 

If people do what I have told you, many souls will be saved and 
will find peace. The war [World War I] is going to end, but if 
people do not cease to offend God, not much time will elapse, and 
precisely during the next Pontificate, another and more terrible war 
[World War II] will commence. 

When a night illumined by an unknown light is seen, know that 
it is the signal which God gives you that the chastisement of the 
world for its many transgressions is at hand through war, famine, 
and persecution of the Church and of the Holy Father. 

To avoid this, I ask for the consecration of the world to my 
Immaculate Heart, and Communion in reparation on the first Satur- 


day of each month. 
If my requests are heard, Russia will be converted and there will 


be peace. Otherwise, great errors will be spread throughout the world, 
giving rise to wars and persecutions against the Church. The good 
will suffer much. Different nations will be destroyed; but in the end, 
my Immaculate Heart will triumph. 

The Holy Father will consecrate Russia to me; Russia will be 
converted, and an era of peace will be granted to humanity. 


Thus spoke Our Blessed Mother. It was an answer to 
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the Catholic world’s petition for peace. After all human 
efforts to secure peace had failed, Pope Benedict XV 
instructed the bishops of the world to communicate to all 
his ardent desire ‘‘that recourse be made to the Heart of 
Jesus, Throne of grace, and to this Throne recourse be made 
through Mary. ... To Mary, then, who is the Mother of 
Mercy and omnipotent by grace, let loving and devout 
appeal go up from every corner of the earth.’”’ In her honor 
he had added to the Litany of Loretto the title “Queen of 
Peace.’ Eight days after the Holy Father had made this 
request, Mary appeared to the children at Fatima. 

There will be peace if . . . there is established through- 
out the world devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

No matter what happens, in the end the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary will triumph. But the establishment and 
propagation of the devotion to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary now can spare the world future wars, suffering, and 
persecution. 


The Holy Father Fulfills Her Wishes 

On the 31st of October, 1942, Pope Pius XII conse- 
crated the world and Russia to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. 

These are his words: 

To thee, to thy Immaculate Heart in this, humanity’s tragic hour, 
we consign and consecrate ourselves in union not only with the Mys- 
tical Body of thy Son, Holy Mother Church, now in such suffering 
and agony in so many places and sorely tried in so many ways, but 
also with the entire world, torn by fierce strife, consumed in a fire of 
hate, victim of its own wickedness.... 

Give peace to the peoples separated by error or by discord, and 
especially to those who profess such singular devotion to thee and in 
whose homes an honored place was ever accorded thy venerated icon 
(today perhaps often kept hidden to await better days): bring them 
back to the one fold of Christ under the one true shepherd. 


The Holy Father has spoken. He has consecrated the 
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world and Russia to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Now 
nations and cities, dioceses and parishes, families and indi- 
viduals have but to follow the lead of the Supreme Pontiff 
and to consecrate themselves to Mary’s Immaculate Heart. 

‘‘All the evil in the world flows from the ignoring of 
God’s infinite Majesty and the complete neglect of His 
divine commands,’’ Pope Pius XII once stated. The way 
back to God is through sinlessness and purity of life. Mary, 
the Immaculate One, is the way. She “‘our life, our sweet- 
ness and our hope’ is the way to peace. 


The Hearts of Jesus and Mary 

Of all hearts, the most intimately united to and most 
closely identified with the Sacred Heart of Christ is the 
Most Pure Heart of Mary, His Mother. It is not strange, 
then, that the devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary is 
very similar to devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

As the physical Heart of Christ, the symbol of His love, 
is the object of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, so in a 
similar manner the object to which this devotion is directed 
is the physical Heart of Mary considered as the symbol of 
her love for God and for man. In honoring Christ's heart, 
we honor His divine person; and in honoring Mary’s Heart, 
we honor her whole person, since her Heart but symbolizes 
the love which motivated her whole being in every action 
of her life. Finally, like devotion to the Sacred Heart, devo- 
tion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary expresses itself first 
in the specific practices of acts of consecration and repara- 
tion, and secondly in the more generic practices of prayer 
and love and imitation of her virtues. 


Consecration 
In 1899 Pope Leo XIII, performing what he termed 
“the greatest act’’ of his pontificate, consecrated the whole 
world to the Sacred Heart. 
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Just as when the newly born Church lay helpless under the yoke of 
the Caesars, there appeared in the heavens a cross, at once the sign and 
cause of the marvellous victory that was soon to follow, so today 
before our very eyes there appears another most happy and holy sign, 
the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, crowned by a brilliant cross set amid 
raging flames. In this Sacred Heart we shall place all our hopes; 
from it, too, we ask and await salvation. (Annum Sacrum.) 

The purpose of that consecration was to acknowledge 
God’s supreme dominion over the whole world and over 
the hearts of men. Individuals consecrating themselves to 
the Sacred Heart voluntarily professed this sovereignty over 
themselves. 

In revealing this devotion to St. Margaret Mary, the 

Sacred Heart insisted more on ‘‘the immense love which He 
has borne to us than on His rights over us’ (Pius XI, 
Miserentissimus). Father Putz, S.J., says, 
As His dominion is one of love and He wants submission out of love, 
the consecration is made to the Sacred Heart, the symbol of His love. 
Being consecrated to Him, we belong to Him in a special manner, we 
are placed under His special protection, we are sure of His special help 
and care. 

The same may be said, in as far as it is applicable, of 
consecrating ourselves to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Likewise we may say that there has now appeared a new 
sign in the heavens. It is the radiantly beautiful, spotlessly 
pure, Immaculate Heart of Mary—the way to individual 
and world peace. 

The confident hope is that the whole world and each 
individual will consecrate himself to her Immaculate Heart 
and thus accomplish the purpose of the world’s consecra- 
tion to the Sacred Heart, namely, that the “whole world 
will submit joyfully and willingly to the easy yoke of 
Christ the King,’’ and that the “‘fruits of the consecration 
will be to bind with Christian love in the communion of 
peace all peoples to the heart of the King of Kings and 
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Sovereign of Sovereigns’ (Miserentissimus). 

That this is the purpose of the consecration of the 
world to the Immaculate Heart of Mary is best expressed by 
Pope Pius XII: 


As the Church and the entire human race were consecrated to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, so that in reposing all hope in Him, He might 
become for them the sign and pledge of victory and salvation; so we 
in like manner consecrate ourselves forever also to thee and to thy 
Immaculate Heart, Our Mother and Queen, that thy love and patron- 
age may hasten the triumph of the Kingdom of God and that all 
nations, at peace with one another and with God, may proclaim thee 
blessed and with thee may raise their voices to resound from pole to 
pole in the chant of the everlasting Magnificat of glory, love and 
gratitude to the Heart of Jesus, where alone they can find truth and 
peace. 

Pope Pius XII first consecrated the world to the 


Immaculate Heart of Mary on October 31, 1942. That 
same year, on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, he 
publicly repeated the Act of Consecration in St. Peter’s 
Basilica. The official English translation of the Act of 
Consecration was published in the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS 
in 1943, p. 71. For the private consecration of individuals 
any suitable form of words suffices. 


Reparation 

Reparation is an integral part of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. 
If in the act of consecration the intention to exchange, as it were, for 
the love of the Creator the love of us creatures stands out most 
prominently, there follows almost naturally from this another fact. 
namely, that if this same Uncreated Love has either been passed over 
through forgetfulness or saddened by reason of our sins, then we 
should repair such outrages. ... We call this duty reparation... . 
Therefore we must add to the act of consecration . . . an act of expia- 
tion, by means of which all our faults are blotted out (Miserentisst- 
mus). 


When Our Lord appeared to St. Margaret Mary, He 
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asked that the Feast of the Sacred Heart be established in 
reparation for the sins of men, and the practice of the nine 
First Fridays followed from the twelfth of His promises. 

Similarly in the devotion to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, reparation is an integral part. 

When Our Blessed Mother appeared to the shepherd 
children, she said: “I ask for the consecration of the world 
to my Immaculate Heart, and Communion in reparation on 
the first Saturday of each month.” 

Sister Lucy of Jesus, one of the shepherd children to 
whom Our Lady appeared, gives the words Our Blessed 
Mother used: 


My child, behold my Heart all pierced with thorns which the 
blasphemies and ingratitude of men drive deeper at every moment. 
Do thou, at least try to console me, and make known to men that I 
promise to assist at the hour of death with the graces necessary for 
salvation all those who, on the first Saturday of five consecutive 
months, go to confession, receive Holy Communion, say the Rosary, 
and spend a quarter of an hour with me in meditating on the fifteen 
mysteries of the Rosary, with the object of making reparation to me. 


On the 13th of May,1939, the Bishop of Fatima caused 
the following to be published: ‘‘It is Our Blessed Lady Her- 
self Who in our time has deigned to teach us this devotion 
to the Five First Saturdays, the object of which is to make 
reparation to the Immaculate Heart of Mary for all offences 
and outrages committed against her by ungrateful men.” 


Prayer and Penance 

In his encyclical, Caritate Christi Compulsi, Pope 
Pius XI urged upon all the spirit of prayer and penitential 
reparation as the extraordinary remedy for the extraordi- 
nary needs of the times. Our Lady in her appearances to 
the shepherd children recommended prayer and penance. 
“Pray, pray very much,”’ she said on August 19, ‘‘and make 
sacrifices for sinners; for many souls go to hell because there 
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is no one to make sacrifices for them.’’ Her message in 
October was similar. ‘She said that she was Our Lady of 
the Rosary,’’ the children testified, ‘‘and that we must 
repent of our sins, change our lives, and no longer offend 
Our Lord, who is so much offended!’’ The prayer she 
recommended most was the Rosary. 

Pope Pius XII, in his radio address to Portugal, dwelt 
on the same needs. After recalling that it is proper to have 
confidence in Mary, he added: 

But, lest this confidence be presumptuous, it is necessary . . . for 
us to listen to the maternal advice she gave at the wedding of Cana 
and do everything that Jesus tells us todo. And He tells us all to do 
penance, . . . to amend our lives, and to flee from sin, which is the 
principal cause of the terrible punishments with which Eternal Jus- 
tice is afflicting the world. . . . [He bids us] to be the salt that pre- 
serves and the light that illumines, to cultivate purity, and to show 
forth in our manner of life the austerity of the Gospel . . . . More 
still, [He tells us] . . . to diffuse atound us, near and far, the perfume 
of Christ, and by constant prayer—especially the daily Rosary—as 
well as by such sacrifices as zeal inspires, to win for sinful souls the 
life of grace and eternal happiness. . 

Sorrowful in her foresight of this great misfortune with which 
the Justice of God is punishing the world, Mary has pointed out that 
the way to save the world is by prayer and penance.... 


Mary Omnipotent by Grace 
We should be most eager and fervent in our devotion 
to the Immaculate Heart of Mary because, as the Mother of 
God and our Mother, all graces, gifts, and favors come to 
us from God through Mary. She is the Mediatrix of all 
graces. She is omnipotent by grace. 
Hence it was that Benedict XV wrote on May 5, 1917: 


Because all graces which the Author of every good deigns to distribute 
... are... dispersed by the hands of the most holy Virgin, we wish 
the petitions of her most afflicted children to be directed with lively 
confidence . . . to the great Mother of God. . . To Mary, then, who 
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is the Mother of Mercy and omnipotent by grace, let loving and 
devout appeal go up from every corner of the earth. . .” 

Pope Pius XI, concluded his encyclical Miserentissimus 
with an act of confidence “‘in her intercession with Jesus 
. .. who wished to associate His own Mother with Himself 
as the advocate of sinners, as the dispenser and mediatrix 
of grace.” This same note of confidence in Mary was 
expressed by Pope Pius XII in his radio address to the 
people of Portugal, in which he consecrated the world to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary: 


Today .. . there remains to us only confidence in God and, as 
an intermediary before the divine throne, in her whom one of our 
predecessors during the first world war invoked as the Queen of 
Peace. Let us invoke her again, for she alone can help us!... 

Queen of the Most Holy Rosary, Help of Christians, Refuge of 
the Human Race, Victress in all God’s battles, we humbly prostrate 
ourselves before thy throne, confident that we shall obtain mercy and 
receive grace and bountiful assistance and protection in the present 
calamity, not through our own inadequate merits, but solely through 
the great goodness of thy Maternal heart... . 

Queen of Peace, pray for us and give to the world at war the 
peace for which all people are longing, peace in the truth, justice, 
and charity of Christ. Give peace to the warring nations and to the 
souls of men, that in the tranquillity of order the Kingdom of God 
may prevail. 


Immaculate Heart of Mary, pray for us! 
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The Magnetic 
Power of Christ 


Malachi J. Donnelly, S.J. 


A’ CHILDREN we all played with an iron magnet, 
and later, when we studied physics in high school, 

we performed experiments with the magnet. It was 
put under a piece of paper and upon the surface of this 
paper were scattered particles of iron dust. As we tapped 
the paper gently, we saw the tiny bits of iron arrange them- 
selves in a definite pattern around the poles of the magnet. 
We learned that between all the particles there was an inter- 
play and exchange of magnetic power. Hence, they were 
not isolated units, but closely interrelated and continually 
receiving and exercising magnetic influence. Further, all 
the power they had of influencing the surrounding iron 
particles—all this came from the central magnet, their only 
power-source. Finally, the power of each tiny iron filing 
depended on (1) its nearness to the magnet, as source of 
power; and (2) its freedom from base alloys, which might 
render the iron particle less susceptible to the magnetic 
influence of the central source. 


With this illustration well in mind, let us consider 
briefly the religious life and especially the influence which 
every religious should exert on the world about him. 
Above all, the religious should realize the source of his 
power and what he must do that this power be his in the 
highest degree possible. This realization is of the greatest 
importance today, when everyone is talking about post-war 
reconstruction and when even secular leaders are beginning 
to recognize the fact that a material rebuilding will be of 
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little avail without a renewal of spiritual forces. Religious 
must, and can, play a major part in this post-war spiritual 
reconstruction, as we hope that the following paragraphs 
will illustrate. : 

The life of religious is not a fleeing from life. Nor, 
again, is it a mere repression of powerful life-tendencies. 
And, finally, it is not an utter abandonment of the world 
of human beings outside the cloistered wall. Rather, the 
religious life is truly a fleeing towards life, towards that 
source of all life, Jesus Christ, who has said of Himself, 
“Iam... the Life.’ Far from repressing vital instincts, 
the religious life assures, though in a higher sphere, their 
full development. The religious life must mean a love- 
seeking, a love-search, but for God and men in God. This 
means that all true life-tendencies, thoughts, will-acts (yes, 
emotions, too)——the whole human being—must be vitally 
concerned with this loving quest of God. 

From the psychological point of view, such a life should 
never result in ‘‘crabbiness,’’ neuroses of various kinds, or 
crippling inhibitions. The religious does not live a vacuum 
life. He merely takes one ointment (indeed, good in itself) 
from the earthly vessel that it may be replaced by a more 
precious perfume. True, if it does not attain its positive 
perfection, such a life might well result in mere inhibitions 
and a consequent unwholesome, if not downright neurotic, 
frame of mind. With regard to women in particular, this 
is well expressed in an excellent modern study: 


If we religious women fail to cultivate love on the high level of 
the supernatural, if we permit our love to center in self, we shall 
deteriorate in our spiritual life and become objects of disedification 
within and without our convent walls. In the married state, as wife 
and mother, a woman unfolds love, tenderness and compassion. In 
religious life, the sources of natural development are closed to her. She 
is expected to unfold love on a supernatural level—love for her 
Divine Spouse and for the members of His Mystical Body. 
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If she fails to cultivate this love, she becomes devoid of all love, 

excepting self-love, which expresses itself in seeking morbid human 
affections. She sinks into a condition that is not proper to her nature. 
The finer qualities of her being dry up for want of fostering care. 
She becomes unnatural in hard and exclusive selfishness.' 
But, if lived as a positive, full-souled (and full-hearted) 
searching for God, the hidden life of the religious can never 
be other than a fuller perfection and more complete devel- 
opment of human nature, of soul and of body, of the entire 
man. 

With attention now drawn to the positive side of the 
religious life, let us see what effect a religious life well lived 
can have on the world about us. Perhaps the answer may 
be found in a consideration of the religious and the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

As we all know, the Mystical Body is truly living and 
organic. Bodily life is the power of perfective self- 
movement in an organism. It depends on nourishment 
from outside the living body, on food which through 
assimilation becomes part of the body and supplies the 
power by which the living organism directs itself in 
organic movement towards a definite end. 

Again, an organism is made up of heterogeneous parts, 
different in shape and function, each of which finds its 
own perfection in working towards the good of the whole 
body. And throughout the individual organs there flows 
the common life of the complete body. 

The life of the Mystical Body is sanctifying grace, that 
divine life shared by men and poured forth into our souls 
by the Holy Spirit who is given to us. From the Holy 
Spirit, who is breathed forth into our souls by Father and 
Son, comes our created share of that same divine life which 


1T wo Sisters of Notre Dame, Soul Clinic (New York and Chicago: Pustet, 1943). 
Pp. 10-11. For a review of this excellent book, confer REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, 
I, p. 130. 
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the three divine Persons possess as identified with their own 
Persons. 

The life-movement of the Mystical Body is nourished 
by the in-take and assimilation of this Christ-life, divine 
grace. Grace perfects the individual member and then, like 
the color of health, radiates out through the entire Mystical 
Body and brings with it a health-restoring, or, as the case 
may be, a life-perfecting power. The movement of the 
members, or organs, of the Body will be an organic, hence 
corporate movement towards God, the final end, the highest 
good of the entire Body. 

As living members of the Mystical Body, we religious 
are, like iron-filings with respect to the central magnet, 
grouped around Christ, our source of spiritual power. All 
the supernatural efficiency we have comes from Him, the 
unique source. As members of Christ’s Body, we receive 
and give off power, spiritual power received from Christ 
the Head of the Body. Our supernatural power and 
efficiency depend on two things; (1) our nearness to Christ 
the source of this power, and (2) the absence of base alloy 
in our souls, that is, self-love and pride—in a word, the 
absence of worldliness, which implies a most subtle 
blending of pride and sensuality. 

The communication of this divine life to men is not a 
blind, necessary process. Christ does not force His life 
upon men. If men are to receive the life that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to give, they must freely respond to the 
life-call. And here it is that we must look for the part 
played by the religious in post-war reconstruction. 

Just as iron-filings far removed from the central mag- 
net get magnetic power only through the intervening par- 
ticles of iron which are closer to the magnet, so, too, in the 
ordinary ways of God with men, the divine life, sanctifying 
grace, is given to men through the aid of other human 
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beings. This does not mean that men actually give grace 
to others. But it does mean that, ordinarily, the interior 
soul-life, divine grace, is given largely in dependence upon 
external graces offered directly through a fellow human 
being. 

How does this take place? In exact proportion as you 
keep close to Jesus Christ, your Source, will you get power 
and life. You know that worldliness is the only real 
obstacle that can keep the divine life from flooding the 
inmost parts of your soul. You know that, by destroying 
self-love, by loving Christ, by being ambitious of the last 
place in your Community to be in the first place nearest 
Christ—you know that it is thus that you open the flood- 
gates for the rush of the divine life that is surging against 
your soul. Add a real spirit of prayer and what results? 

Simply this: life floods your soul. But not to remain 
dammed up there. No, like a river in springtime, this life 
will overflow and flood all around you. Filled with this 
divine life, you will begin to renew the face of the earth. 
You will bring necessary external graces to a world hun- 
gering for divine life. Certainly, as even the unbeliever, 
George Bernard Shaw, maintained, the most powerful force 
in the world is personal example. And when this personal 
example is the overflow from intense love of God, what 
must not its force be! Your own transformed life will 
bring to others, however faintly, the very beauty of Christ’s 
own life. And there is nothing that so wins even the heart 
of the most hardened sinner as seeing Christ reflected in a 
fellow human being of flesh and blood. 

The religious does not lead an insulated life, like a moth 
in acocoon. If one may use a homely expression, the reli- 
gious does not ride to heaven in an enclosed compartment. 
No, he rides the coaches; and they are crowded with fellow 
travelers hungering for the life which you can give them. 
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To each person with whom you come in contact an influ- 
ence goes forth from you. And the real worth-whileness of 
that influence, its spiritual value, is proportined to your 
nearness to Christ. 

Again, it is well to remember that our work is the work 
of Christ operating through us. We are really instruments 
in His hands. And we all know that the effect produced by 
an instrument depends not only on the dignity of the one 
using the instrument. In order to write well, the pen must 
have a good point, the ink must not be muddy. Otherwise 
scratching and blotting appear. In similar manner Christ 
will not work effectively through the religious if he as a 
follower of Christ does not condition and prepare himself 
to be a good instrument in the hands of Christ. 

Many there are, perhaps, who, in the eternal designs of 
God will indirectly owe their salvation to you and to you 
alone. If you render yourself fit for passing on the divine 
life in your own soul to others, then you will really save 
souls. 

Surely, then, it is true that the religious close to Christ 
will do much in the post-war reconstruction. For brick 
and steel, bombs and tanks are not what this world needs to 
insure a lasting peace. What the world needs is a spiritual 
catharsis, a complete soul-purging. And only the grace of 
God can do this. That is the one and only all-out essential 
for mankind. And the one who can best secure and apply 
this specific, this healer of the wounds of the world, is the 
fervent religious. Through the Christ-loving religious, 
through the religious in close contact with Our Lord, the 
Christ-life goes out to men. 

In the classroom, the pupils will see in their instructor 
not just a human teacher, but rather one who reflects Christ. 
And not only will the power of the religious teacher be 
increased, but the students will be impelled to seek after the 
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source of the beautiful power that shines forth from their 
instructor. 

In the hospital, the patients, staff-members, and interns, 
the orderlies, the kitchen help, and the janitors—all will 
see in the religious, not just a nurse, but a mirror of Christ 
who healed bodies that men might with this renewed 
health also get new life for their souls. 

Everywhere, then, in orphanages, in homes for the aged, 
even in the hidden life of the kitchen, this Christ-life must 
be found pulsating in the soul of the religious. And from 
the religious this life must go forth to the world. For this 
Christ-life alone can renew the face of the world, alone can 
effect a lasting reconstruction and a lasting peace among 
men. 
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[NOTE: With regard to communications published, the only responsibility assumed 
by the editors is to see that the letters contain nothing contrary to the approved 
teaching of the Church in matters of faith and morals. The opinions expressed in 
the communications should be judged on their own merits. ] 


Reverend Fathers: 

You said you would welcome communications describing obstacles 
encountered in working for interracial justice. I want to outline a 
situation that constitutes such an obstacle. There is a Catholic high 
school for girls (one only) in a certain city; the city’s population is 
one-fifth Negro and one-half or more Catholic. The Sisters of this 
school are eager to do all they can to bring the blessings of higher 
Catholic education to the colored as well as the white girls of high 
school age. They long for converts among the colored, among whom 
the Church is little known. What can they do? Prejudice runs high 
in this town. But the nuns are not afraid of prejudice. They tell 
themselves, at least, that they would rather be lynched with the col- 
ored than lynch with the white. They say, ‘““We would open our 
halls to colored girls this afternoon, and remove the lie which our 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, taught but not practiced, 
makes us live. But we have not the authority of the clergy behind 
us.’’ These Sisters talk racial justice in season and out of season. They 
teach a unit on it to every religion student. They write articles, give 
and have students give speeches, hold interracial panels, and urge girls 
to take part in interracial retreats. And then they realize, in a cold 
sweat, that they are teaching their students that, as a matter of fact. 
the local clergy are not being true to their pastorates. For it is known 
that the priests consider these Sisters imprudent, not to say misled. 
And when the schedule of sermons calls for a sermon on brotherly 
love, every pastor in the city talks about hating Japanese, of whom 
there are none in the city, or Germans, whom they do not hate; but 
no pastor so much as mentions the Negroes living just three or four 
blocks away in a shantied Africa that is largely the direct result of 
white oppression, mistrust, and, in many cases, white hatred. 

Who would say that these Sisters are not, though with the best 
of intentions, forced either to deny the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
in practice by refusing Catholic secondary education to a portion of 
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the Catholic population because of color; or, on the other hand, to 
prepare the way for the rending of that same Mystical Body by 
teaching doctrines their students do not see upheld by the ecclesiastical 
authorities? 

Now everybody knows that many a Catholic diocese is not up 
against such a problem as this. In many places the ecclesiastical supe- 
riors are backing fully and with Christ-like zeal the work of zealous 
lovers of racial justice. But it is not done everywhere; and the tragic 
unevenness of the thing hurts. I suggest that your readers pray 
earnestly that the spiritual authorities will back us uniformly and 
everywhere so that the souls of our Negro brethren may not go on 
languishing because loyalty to ecclesiastical authority keeps us from 
acting fully and with all our resources in their favor. 


A Sister 


Reverend Fathers: 

Father Coogan is right (REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, November 15, 
1945): ‘Hopes for a racially better day lie largely with religious, 
especially teachers.” To begin liquidating these hopes many religious 
can within obedience use their ingenuity about fostering the Christian 
attitude. They find opportunities, many or fewer according to local 
circumstances, of influencing their students. They can always give 
good example. They can at the right moment encourage and direct 
classroom discussions; they can at times inspire their students through 
direct instruction and exhortation. 

The students are generally far ahead of their elders, both parents 
and teachers, on matters interracial. School strikes just don’t hap- 
pen, unless the youngsters themselves are certain of being supported 
by parents, and even by teachers and pastors. Janie and Johnny 
stand in no picket lines once they hear an unmistakable order from 
home to “‘Get back into that school building!’’ The kids will squeal 
to the crooning of a generous, well-intentioned Sinatra; but a snappy 
rebuke from Dad packs more authority than an old-fashioned truant 
officer. 

We were carrying on a discussion in my sophomore class about 
the advisability of admitting Negroes to the school, a private academy 
for boys in a large Mid-Western city. Two or three loud voices were 
adamant, but the group all in all was very favorable. The discus- 
sion, however, was brought to a premature end by this politely 
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intoned comment: “If we're real Catholics, Father, we have to let 
Colored boys into the school. The fellows seem to agree on that. So 
it’s up to the school authorities to talk about it and do something.” 
Since then two Negroes have been admitted and are doing well. So 
is the school. 

Many authorities are in a position to do more by way of effective 
planning for Negro students. Those institutions which do have a 
“token attendance”’ could in many cases go a step further by positively 
encouraging well qualified Colored youth—inviting them to scholar- 
ship competitions, personally canvassing their families, contacting 
Catholic pastors in Negro neighborhoods, etc. 

Elizabeth Adams has a poignant observation in her autobio- 
graphical Dark Symphony: ‘Think of the number of Religious who 
pray daily to suffer—to share humiliations like those endured by the 
Christ; yet, if accepting a Colored child in a school or boarding home 
would mean financial loss to their institution, they would deny that 
child admittance."’ Truth is, Catholic schools have suffered not the 
slightest permanent loss by accepting Negroes. 


Richard A. Schuchert, S.J. 
West Baden, Indiana. 





CONCERNING COMMUNICATIONS 


We always welcome letters from our readers and are eager to publish such as may 
prove helpful to others. However, to facilitate our work and to avoid confusion, 
we request that correspondents observe the following suggestions: 

1. If you want your letter published, address the envelope to: 


Communications Department 
Review for Religious 

St. Mary's College 

St. Marys, Kansas 


2. If at all possible, type the letter, double-spaced. 

3. Make the letter as brief as you reasonably can, without however sacrificing 
ideas for the sake of brevity. 

4. Sign your name and address at the end of the letter. If, however, you do 
not wish your name and address published, add a postscript to that effect. 

In the past we have published some letters that were not signed, and we may do 
so again in the future. However, we cannot guarantee that unsigned letters will 
receive the same consideration as those that are signed.—THE EDITORS. 














The Virtue of Equity 
Louis J. Puhl, S.J. 


44 YAUL, having passed through the upper country, 
came to Ephesus and found certain disciples; to 
whom he said, ‘Did ye receive the Holy Spirit 

when ye believed?’ But they answered, ‘Nay, we have not 

even heard whether there be a Holy Spirit.’”’ (Acts 19: 

1-2.) If an examination were conducted on the virtue of 

equity, it is safe to say that many answers would much 

resemble that of the Ephesian disciples of St. Paul. Yet 

St. Thomas, in his treatment of justice in the Summa (II- 

II, gq. 120, a. 1), not only defends its place among the vir- 

tues but calls it a “‘superior rule of human action,”’ the 

noblest species of justice. 

Equity, according to St. Thomas, rises above the dead 
letter of the law, that killeth, and seeks to be guided by the 
spirit of the law, by the intention of the lawgiver. It is 
impossible for the limited human mind so to word a law 
or command that it will cover every set of circumstances 
that may arise. The lawgiver, as St. Thomas points out, 
has in mind that which happens in the majority of cases 
and cannot foresee the almost infinite variety of circum- 
stances that may at times make it impossible to observe the 
letter of the law. (Summa, II-II, q. 120, a. 1.) 

An illustration from obedience will make the matter 
clear. No one could be considered obedient who by 
observing the letter of the law thereby defeats the very pur- 
pose and intention of the superior. St. Thomas gives a few 
simple and striking examples of the application of equity to 
the natural law. Ifa madman should demand the return of 
a sword he had deposited with us, we would be bound to 
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refuse to return it in order to protect the lives of others. 
Should someone demand the return of a sum of money he 
had entrusted to us, the common good would oblige us to 
refuse if he intended to use it to fight against his country. 

Moralists and canonists are familiar with this matter 
under another name. They commonly retain the Greek 
word of Aristotle, epicheia. However, they are so busy 
with the exceedingly complicated and ever-recurring cases 
of commutative justice and law that they do not look upon 
it from the point of view of the virtue, as St. Thomas does, 
but rather from the angle of legitimate interpretation or 
exception to the law. 

This question has a far greater bearing on the daily 
lives of religious than may at first be apparent. Superiors 
often have the duty to judge of the application of certain 
laws of the Church to their subjects. They should know 
the recognized ‘‘excusing causes’’ from these obligations so 
that neither they nor their subjects will have to bear bur- 
dens they were never intended to carry. Also they should 
know the legitimate exceptions to their constitutions and, 
according to circumstances, should temper these and the 
prescriptions of rule and the orders of higher superiors. 
If they have no concept of duty other than the literal 
observance of the law, actual injustice may be done in indi- 
vidual circumstances and the whole purpose of the law may 
be defeated. “They must understand that conditions can 
arise in which it is evident to any prudent person that the 
lawgiver never intended the law to bind. In such cases, 
both the common good and justice to the individual 
demand that they consider the spirit of the law and the 
intention of the lawgiver. 

Canon Sheehan wrote a beautiful novel, The Blindness 
of Dr. Gray. Throughout the story, ‘‘It is the law,’’ was 
the final decision of the deluded doctor on all points. 
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Charity and justice had to yield to this inexorable maxim. 
The blindness that affected Dr. Gray is not so uncommon. 
A misguided zeal for the rule and the constitutions may 
lead to flagrant injustice against individuals. “The common 
good, too, which is the ultimate purpose of the law, may 
then be wholly disregarded. 

Even individuals may be called upon to exercise the 
virtue of equity. We cannot always consult, and circum- 
stances arise that demand immediate action. To follow 
the letter of the law without regard to circumstances might 
do grave damage—might in fact, actually reverse the 
intention of superiors. In such cases we should observe 
the spirit of the law and make exception to the letter. 
St. Thomas quotes an old legal maxim which states: 
“There is no doubt that he sins against the law who 
embraces the letter of the law, and acts against the will of 
the prince.””’ (Summa, II-II, q. 120, a. 1, ad. 1.) 

A still greater violation of law arises at times when 
there is question of what are rather loosely called ‘‘customs.”’ 
“It is our custom”’ is the maxim for settling all cases, even 
to the extent of secretly setting aside the law of the Church 
and the higher laws of natural justice and charity. The 
Code itself makes it clear that, except for cases allowed by 
the Church, no custom can be established against the gen- 
eral law. “The Code speaks of customs in the strict sense; 
what it says holds with even greater force regarding those 
things which are customs only in the wide sense. And the 
Code does not have to prescribe that customs cannot be 
enforced contrary to the divine laws of justice and charity. 
This expression, ‘‘It is our custom,” is occasionally used by 
both superiors and subjects in ways that show a misguided, 
if well-meant, zeal. Superiors sometimes use it to hinder 
the accomplishment of a greater good; and inferiors use it 
to criticize certain exceptions made by Christlike superiors. 
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It is evident that what is apparently the highest justice 
may be the gravest injustice: Summum tus, summa iniutria. 
Our Lord’s severe condemnation of formalism and Phari- 
saism should be earnestly pondered by all who are too 
quick to quote: “‘It is the law,” or, “It is our custom.”” In 
this connection the whole twenty-third chapter of the Gos- 
pel according to St. Matthew may be meditated upon with 
great profit. Fortunately, we may take it for granted that 
there are no willfully hypocritical persons such as Our 
Lord was dealing with there, but misjudgments under the 
appearance of good may do very great harm to others. In 
literal truth, those who seriously violate equity “‘bind 
together heavy and oppressive burdens and place them upon 
the shoulders of others, but not with one finger of their own 
do they choose to move them” (Matthew 23:4.) They 
neglect ‘‘the weightier things of the Law—Jjustice and 
mercy and faith’ (Matthew 23:23). They clean the out- 
side of the cup by apparent legality and zeal for order and 
yet serve injustice within the cup. This is really straining 
out the gnat but swallowing the camel (cf. Matthew 
23:24). 

It is no wonder that St. Thomas had the highest praise 
for equity. Without it there can be no true justice. It isa 
virtue closely akin to charity, the life and soul of all the vir- 
tues. It is full of Christian wisdom and prudence, full of 
the spirit of Him who was meek and humble of heart, who 
did not break the bruised reed or quench the smoking flax. 
It looks beyond the dead letter of the law and the lifeless 
formalism of legality. It respects the dignity of man and 
the purpose of the law, the good of man, which ultimately 
finds its origin in the Infinite Good itself. 

Often both superiors and inferiors should recall that 
not all are of equal calibre, physically, intellectually, 
spiritually; that they must apply and interpret laws and 
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customs in the light of circumstances in order to practice 
justice; in fine, that the virtue of equity has an important 
place in our lives. 

Not all have the bodily strength to endure the same 
amount of labor or to do the same kind of work. Those in 
authority would be unjust to demand it, and our com- 
panions are bound not to expect it. Not all can be treated 
in exactly the same way under the plea of conformity to 
law and custom. The delicate health of one demands more 
attention than others. The material needs of one in 
clothing and food are not the same as those of another. We 
must love poverty and conformity to common life, but 
neither of these suffers when individual needs require more 
for one person than for another. To follow custom or rule 
blindly when supplying material wants in clothing and 
conveniences can result in this anomaly: that some have far 
more than they need (and thereby poverty is not observed), 
while others are deprived of what is necessary or convenient 
(and thus the obligation the superior assumes when the 
subject vows poverty into his hands is being neglected). 
God has not made us all alike. Superior and subjects alike 
must accept the will of providence and make allowance for 
all as God has made them; or they sin against equity. 

Intellectually not all are fitted for every position. God 
has not given equal talent to all. To ask one to undertake 
a task beyond his ability under the pretext of treating all 
alike, is to oppress the weak and do damage to the common 
good. Not all can have the same opportunities for intel- 
lectual improvement. Some are not fitted by nature and 
it would be vain to try to force them or for them to expect 
it. Circumstances prevent others from obtaining the privi- 
lege. Equity demands that both those who rule and those 
who are ruled face facts, not with a rigid law and custom 
but with intelligence and the kindness of Christ. It would 
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be futile to appeal to a custom of seniority as giving the 
right to be head of a department, if thereby either the com- 
mon good or the individual be made to suffer. Equity is a 
virtue far above our rank in the community or the laws of 
seniority. 

Spiritually not all have the same gifts and advance- 
ment; hence, here again, subjects and superiors must make 
allowance for conditions in applying law and customs. It 
would be foolish to expect the solidity of virtue in a novice 
that one might readily expect in a mature religious. Neither 
can we expect every novice to manifest the same spiritual 
stature, nor under the plea of uniform training indiscrimi- 
nately apply tests in the same manner and with the same 
severity to all. God has not given the same graces to all, 
nor have all cooperated equally well in the past. All have 
not the same character and the same difficulties to overcome. 
There are times, too, when souls may find a trial very dif_- 
cult, which under normal circumstances they could bear 
very well; and equity calls for a wise understanding of such 
critical situations. ‘We know what happens in education 
when children are given matter beyond their years and are 
expected to pass tests not suited to their age. The same can 
happen in the spiritual life. There are works, too, which 
are fraught with spiritual dangers for one but not for 
another. It would be unjust to expose one to danger under 
the plea of treating all alike. Subjects and officials are 
bound to recognize these circumstances which demand 
interpretation of law and custom if equity is to be observed. 

Epicheta, the time-honored term for equity, that has 
come down to us from the wisdom of Greece, expresses well 
the spirit of this virtue; and its full meaning has been taken 
over in Christian practice. It signifies something that is 
over and above what is strictly in accordance with law, 
something superadded to mere legal justice. It signifies 
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clemency, mercy, reasonableness. All these meanings show 
how necessary this virtue is for one claiming to walk in 
the spirit of Christ. If we have put on Christ, we must 
have the kindness and mercy of Christ. We must “‘put off 
the works of darkness, and put on the armor of light” 
(Romans 13:12). In truth when our justice is guided by 
equity, we have put on the armor of light, illumined by 
faith and vivified by charity. 
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May Religious Buy and Sell? 
Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 


A’ A BOY, Christ Our Lord learned the carpenter's 
trade from St. Joseph; and after the latter's death, 

He supported Himself and Our Blessed Lady by His 
labors at the carpenter’s bench. We can infer this from the 
testimony of His fellow townsmen. On one of His rare 
visits to Nazareth, Christ went to the synagogue on the 
Sabbath and began to teach. “And many hearing Him 
were in admiration of his doctrine saying: How came this 
man by all these things? and what wisdom is this that is 
given to him, and such mighty works are wrought by his 
hands? Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary?’’ (Mark 
6:2,3). The great Apostle of the Gentiles, St. Paul, imi- 
tated his Master and supported himself by manual labor. 
He tells us: ‘““We are homeless and we toil, working with 
our own hands” (I Corinthians, 4:12). And St. Luke 
informs us that ““These two [Aquila and Priscilla] Paul 
visited and because he was of the same trade he abode with 
them, and thus they worked; for by trade they were tent- 
makers’ (Acts 18:3). In the early centuries of the Church 
clerics and religious supported themselves by manual labor, 
applying themselves to trades of various kinds. The 
Church, therefore, has always held manual labor in high 
honor and has never considered it beneath the dignity of 
the clerical or the religious state, but rather recommended 
it as a worthy means of support for both clerics and reli- 
gious. 

From the very beginning, however, some of the clergy 
found an easier way of supporting themselves—by engag- 
ing in gainful trading. In itself, there is nothing wrong 
with gainful trading provided the price asked for the com- 
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modity traded or sold is not exorbitant. But the exercise of 
gainful trading was beset with many dangerous practices 
and easily led to distractions from and neglect of the duties 
connected with the clerical and religious state. Hence we 
are not surprised to find St. Paul warning Timothy: ‘“‘No 
man being a soldier to God entangleth himself in secular 
business” (II Timothy 2:4). This warning of St. Paul 
became the watchword of the Church in its legislation for- 
bidding clerics and religious to engage in gainful trading. 
For experience has proved that such occupation not only 
distracts and leads to a neglect of duty, but exposes clerics 
and religious to the dangerous spirit of cupidity and avarice 
with their consequent vices—fraud, perjury, injustice, and 
so forth. Besides from the practice of gainful trading there 
arises the danger of involving clerics and religious in civil 
lawsuits. All these possible dangers may result in a serious 
diminution of the esteem of the faithful for the clerical and 
religious state and for the sacred ministry. Hence the need 
of a clear understanding of the Church’s law with regard 
to gainful trading as it applies to religious. 


PART I: THE LAW AND ITs MEANING 

In this matter there are no special prescriptions that 
apply exclusively to religious, but canon 592 tells us that 
“all religious are bound to the common obligations of 
clerics listed in canons 124-142.’’ The last of these canons, 
No. 142, forbids clerics to engage in gainful trading. It 
reads as follows: 

"Clerics are forbidden to engage in lucrative industrial (negotiatio) or 
commercial (mercatura) trading, either personally or through others, either 
for their own advantage or for that of others.” 

Just what is forbidden by this canon? When are reli- 
gious and clerics said to be engaged in lucrative trading con- 
trary to the law of the Church? 

No act of buying or selling comes under the prohibition 
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against gainful trading, unless it contains four elements 
simultaneously: (1) the object must be bought, (2) with 
the intention of reselling it, (3) unchanged or changed by 
hired help, (4) at a higher price than was paid for it. Let 
us examine each of these four elements in detail. 


I. “The object must be bought’ 


It is not the property of the religious or cleric to begin 
with, hence he must acquire it in exchange for money or 
for some other commodity. Religious do not violate the 
law therefore when they sell the products of their fields— 
grain, fruits, vegetables. They may likewise sell wool, 
hides, eggs, butter, and milk produced by their herds and 
flocks, as well as calves, lambs, chickens, pigs, and other 
animals provided these are the natural product of things 
already possessed. Likewise articles received as gifts may 
be sold, even at a great profit, since they were not purchased 
by the religious. 


2. “With the intention of reselling it’’ 

The religious who buys an object or raw materials must 
intend, when he buys them, to resell them later on. If this 
intention is not present at the time of purchase, then his 
transaction does not come under the prohibition of our 
canon. The religious who purchases a supply of commodi- 
ties for the use of his community does not intend to sell 
them. It may happen, however, that in the course of time 
some of the supplies are in danger of spoiling; or he may 
find that he has purchased more than the community needs. 
In either case he may sell these supplies, even at a higher 
price than that he paid for them, because when he bought 
them he did not do so with the intention of reselling them. 

For the same reason one may sell objects which have 
lost their usefulness for the community, such as furniture, 
raw materials, books, and other things; and one may take a 
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profit on them. It is also allowed to invest the com- 
munity funds in real estate, to buy a house or a farm, and 
then to rent or lease it, thus assuring the community a source 
of regular income. To rent or lease property which the 
community owns is not the same as selling it. This is 
merely an act of prudent administration required by canon 
1523. 
3 a. “Unchanged” 

When an object is bought with the intention of selling 
it unchanged at a higher price, we have the most specific 
case of that strictly commercial trading which is positively 
forbidden to clerics and religious. This is never allowed. 
even though the objects bought are of a religious nature, 
such as rosaries, crucifixes, and prayer books. Nor may 
religious buy real estate with the intention of selling it 
unimproved as soon as an opportunity arises to sell it at a 
higher price. Under this heading one is also forbidden to 
rent or lease property from the owner for the purpose of 
immediately subletting it to another party at a higher 
rental, for such a transaction is the equivalent of buying 
something with the intention of selling it unchanged at a 
higher price. 


3 b. “Or changed by hired help”’ 


We saw above that the Church has always held manual 
labor in high esteem; and spiritual leaders have ever encour- 
aged religious to employ themselves with such labor in 
order to provide for their temporal needs, to avoid idleness, 
and to make it possible for them to assist the poor and the 
needy. Furthermore, the Church has always allowed reli- 
gious to purchase materials in order to change them by their 
own labor and then to sell such objects at a profit. Thus 
the monks of the desert supported themselves by weaving 
baskets, making fish nets, and the like. In the Middle Ages 
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monasteries of both men and women frequently supported 
themselves by manual labor; the monks by cultivating their 
fields and caring for their herds, and then selling the prod- 
ucts of field and herd; or by transforming these products 
into cheese, butter, wine, bread, or even by distilling liqueurs 
such as the famous chartreuse and benedictine. The nuns 
were famous for their fancy needle work and for their 
artistic production of illuminated manuscripts and books. 

This buying of materials and changing them by the 
labor of one’s own hands may take many forms: grapes 
may be bought, and made into wine; silks and fine materials 
may be purchased and turned into precious vestments, or 
trousseaux. As long as the change is brought about by the 
labor of the religious themselves, there is no violation of the 
law forbidding gainful trading. 

But the case is different when materials which have been 
purchased are worked or changed by hired help, not by the 
religious themselves. When paid labor is used to change 
materials which have been bought with a view to their sale 
ata profit in their changed state, we have an operation 
which is equivalent to strictly commercial trading since the 
religious are buying both the materials and the labor 
involved in making the change. This has been the constant 
opinion of canonists, an opinion which has been upheld by 
many decisions of the Holy See. 

Here are some practical examples of what is forbidden 
under this head: religious may not buy grapes and hire out- 
side help to make them into wine; nor may they buy wool, 
cloth, leather, or other materials, and engage hired help to 
make them into clothing, shoes, and the like with the 
intention of selling such products at a profit. They may 
not buy cattle to be pastured on rented land by hired help, 
to be sold later at the market price; nor may they rent land 
to be cultivated by hired labor and then sell the crops at a 
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profit. It is not forbidden, however, to rent land needed to 
graze a herd which is owned by the religious; nor to buy 
cattle which will consume the surplus pasturage of land 
owned by the religious. In both cases the cattle may be sold 
later at a just price. 


4. “Ata higher price than was paid for it”’ 

Here we have the final element which is required to con- 
stitute gainful trading forbidden to clerics and religious. 
This element constitutes the very essence of gainful trading 
—the sale for profit. This, however, must be understood 
rightly. One does not necessarily make a profit even 
though he sells an article at a higher price than that which 
he paid for it. The expenses involved in the transporta- 
tion, storage, and conservation of goods, the wages paid to 
hired help, and any other expenses incurred are to be con- 
sidered as part of the cost. An increase in the sale price 
because of such expenses does not constitute a real gain and 
consequently is not forbidden. This clause in the law 
merely forbids the sale of an article at a higher price than its 
complete cost, and this is true whether the article is sold 
unchanged or is sold after having been changed by hired 
hands. Obviously then religious may sell articles and 
goods which they have purchased, provided they do so at 
the cost price (estimated as above explained). If no profit 
is made in the transaction, it does not come under the pro- 
hibition of the law. This seems to be soevident that nothing 
more need be said about it. 

Thus far we have considered the four elements which 
constitute gainful trading forbidden to clerics and religious 
by canon 142. All four elements must be present simul- 
taneously in order that the act of buying and selling come 
under the prohibition of the law. If any single one of them 
is lacking, the transaction is not forbidden. Let us now 
consider the remaining clauses of the canon. 
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“Ether personally or through others” 

Up to the time of Pope Benedict XIV there were certain 
canonists and moralists who held that a cleric or religious, 
though forbidden to engage personally in gainful trading, 
might do so through others by entrusting his money to a 
layman to invest in his business or trade. Their argument 
ran that in such a case the religious or cleric would not be 
burdened with the cares and worries of such trading. In 
practice, however, such religious and clerics did not cease to 
worry about the success or failure of the business or trade in 
which they had invested their money; and not infrequently 
they were tempted to help the good work along by taking 
an active, though perhaps a minor, part in it. Hence they 
were distracted and hampered in the exercise of their clerical 
and religious functions. After pointing out that this had 
really been prohibited by his predecessors, Benedict XIV 
solemnly forbade clerics and religious to engage in gainful 
trading even through others. Since his time, therefore, it 
has been prohibited to clerics and religious to be even part 
owners of any strictly industrial or commercial enterprise, 
though the business or industry was conducted entirely by 
laymen. 


“For their own advantage or for that of others” 

This clause was put into the law by Urban VIII and 
emphasized by Clement IX in the seventeenth century 
when missionaries began to engage in gainful trading not 
for their own benefit but for the support of their missions. 
In individual cases of great need the Holy See gave permis- 
sion for such trading in favor of mission work; but at the 
same time the fact was always emphasized that the law for- 
bade such trading even for the sake of charity towards 
others. Hence it should be kept in mind that gainful trading 
may not be carried on by clerics or religious, no matter how 
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worthy the cause may be to which the profits of such 
trading are devoted. 

In concluding this first part it may be well to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this legislation binds both religious 
communities as a whole and individual religious with 
respect to their personal property. 


PART IT: SOME MODERN PROBLEMS IN BUYING 
AND SELLING 

Having analyzed the notion of what precisely is for- 
bidden by the law of the Church with regard to gainful 
trading on the part of clerics and religious, let us proceed to 
apply the law to some problems which are peculiar to our 
modern economy. 

Bookstores 


Most boarding schools and many day schools conducted 
by religious have a book store in which textbooks, station- 
ery, and sundries of various kinds are sold to the students. 
Originally, and in many cases even today, the primary pur- 
pose of such a store was not to make money, but rather to 
serve the needs and the convenience of the students. Fre- 
quently enough the Catholic textbooks used in schools can- 
not be purchased elsewhere. Again, for purposes of dis- 
cipline and training, it is desirable that uniform stationery 
be used for class exercises, tests, homework, book reports, 
and the like. If each pupil purchased his stationery at a 
different store, such uniformity would be impossible. Hence 
the need, or at least the convenience, of the school bookstore. 
What is the actual practice with regard to such stores? 
Usually books, stationery, and sundries are bought at 
wholesale and sold at retail. When this is done, we have a 
perfect example of gainful trading forbidden to religious. 
The articles are bought with the intention of selling them 
unchanged at a higher price. As we have said above, the 
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primary purpose of the store is not to make profit but to 
meet the needs and the convenience of the student body. 
Still, the law is violated unless the element of profit is 
eliminated. This may be done in one of two ways: either 
sell at cost price, or give the profits back to the students. 
Let us consider each method. 

To sell at cost price has its drawbacks. In certain cases 
the firms publishing school books insist that a minimum 
retail price be charged. Then too, it is difficult at times to 
determine the exact cost of a single article. One must take 
into consideration attendant expenses—light, heat, rental 
of space occupied by the bookstore, transportation charges, 
a just recompense for clerks, whether they be externs who 
work for a salary or students who receive free textbooks 
and stationery for their services. Then there is the item of 
loss due to deterioration of goods which become shopworn 
and must be sold at a bargain, as well as books left over 
which cannot be returned to the publisher, or which, if 
traded in, bring a lower price than that originally paid. All 
these items should be taken into consideration when ‘‘the 
cost price’ is put upon books and stationery. 

A far simpler and more satisfactory solution of the 
problem may be found by returning the profits to the stu- 
dents—giving them something to which they are not 
entitled by reason of their tuition fees. Thus the profits 
may be used to supply the library with extra books and 
magazines which normally would not be purchased; to 
provide extra lectures and performances of both a literary 
and entertaining character; to give the students extra recrea- 
tional facilities: for example, additional recreation of 
lounge rooms, or needed athletic equipment. In this way 
the profits are returned to the students, whose purchases 
have created them. The religious do not receive any of the 
profits; hence the law of the Church is observed. 
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A third solution would be to turn the bookstore over to 
the students’ cooperative, if there be one in the school. 


Lunchrooms or Cafeterias 

Here again the motive for conducting these enterprises 
in a school is not primarily to make money but to promote 
discipline and to meet the convenience of the student body. 
These activities differ from running a book store inasmuch 
as materials are purchased and changed before being sold at 
a higher price. If this change is effected by the religious 
themselves, they may retain any resulting profits. Usually, 
however, such changes as cooking food, preparation of 
lunches, making sandwiches, and so forth are effected by 
hired help, whether by outsiders or by part-time student 
help, and then the operation comes within the prohibition 
of the Code. Here again the solution of the problem lies 
either in selling meals and lunches at cost price, which is 
difficult to estimate, or in returning the profits to the stu- 
dents as suggested above in regard to bookstores. The same 
is to be said with regard to profits derived from the sale 
of candy, ice-cream, and other edibles which are sold 
unchanged in lunchrooms and cafeterias. 


Gift Shops in Hospitals and Sanitaria 

Within recent years gift shops have made their appear- 
ance in hospitals and sanitaria. One purpose of such shops 
is to supply visitors with a convenient opportunity to pur- 
chase a forgotten gift for the patient they are about to visit. 
No doubt they are also patronized by nurses and patients. 
‘They have all the appearances of sale for profit that any 
other store has; and the profits may not be kept by the reli- 
gious who conduct the hospitals. The best solution of the 
problem perhaps would be to rent out the concession to a 
lay person who would take both the risks and the profits in 
return for a reasonable rental charge. If no such person 
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can be found, the profits should be turned back to the pur- 
chasers in some shape or form. Since these are casual visi- 
tors for the most part, this may be difficult. A certain 
amount might be used to make the visitors’ waiting rooms 
more comfortable; the rest might be devoted to increased 
and improved recreational facilities for convalescent pa- 
tients. 


Sale of Religious Articles 

Under normal circumstances there is no reason for reli- 
gious to engage in the sale of religious articles. On special 
occasions, however, such as parish missions and school or 
alumni retreats, it may be desirable to have such goods 
available for purchase. Usually they are obtained from a 
general supply house at wholesale prices with the privilege 
of returning what has not been disposed of. Each indi- 
vidual article is marked with the retail price. Here again 
we have a clear case of buying and selling forbidden by the 
Church to clerics and religious. The only proper way to 
conduct such sales is to turn over the entire transaction to 
a church or school society, and allow it to keep the profits. 
Neither clerics nor religious may share in them. Sisters who 
supply the needs of a First Communion class (veils, 
wreaths, prayer books, rosaries, and similar objects) should 
sell them to the children at cost price. 

In country parishes pious Catholics who wish to obtain 
religious articles frequently ask the priest or the Sisters to 
procure them. In this case there is no buying at wholesale 
and selling at retail, since there is question usually of a single 
article—a rosary, a crucifix, a prayer-book. The Sisters 
may purchase such an article from a Catholic supply house 
and charge the retail price. The small discount given on a 
single article may be considered as a gift to the religious; 
as a matter of fact, it will scarcely compensate them for 
carriage charges and stamps expended. 
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Articles Made tn Trade and Industrial Schools 

The modern religious apostolate includes trade schools 
for poor boys and industrial schools for poor girls. In these 
schools boys are taught a trade, girls are instructed in needle- 
work and domestic science. ‘Their first efforts will hardly 
find purchasers; but they learn rapidly, and articles and 
goods made by them are sold by the institution. Here we 
seem to have a form of industry—materials are bought and 
changed by outside help. Is it forbidden to sell such goods 
at a profit? No, it is not. First of all, the principal pur- 
pose of such schools is to instruct the pupils, to teach them 
an art or a trade; and this cannot be done without practical 
work. It is not the primary intention, therefore, to sell the 
materials purchased and changed by hired help at a higher 
price. Secondly, the proceeds do not go directly and exclu- 
sively to the religious in charge of the school, but are used 
to provide board and lodging for the pupils and fre- 
quently to pay the salaries of experienced lay persons who 
act as instructors. Whatever surplus may be left over 
should be shared with the pupils who are entitled to some 
recompense for their labors. A final consideration which 
keeps the transaction from coming under the ban of gainful 
trading is the fact that, at least in a boarding institution, 
these pupils are not, strictly speaking, hired help; they may 
be considered as part of the religious family. 


Printing and Publishing Books 

A religious or cleric is always allowed to print (or 
have printed) and sell at a profit whatever he has written 
himself (Holy Office, June 10, 1846). Here he is not 
buying anything, but he himself supplies the object which 
is changed and sold—his own literary composition. Buta 
religious is not allowed to buy books written and published 
by others and sell them at a profit. This latter practice is 
clearly forbidden by the law. 
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May religious own and operate a printing press? (1) If 
the religious run the press themselves and do all the work, 
they may print and sell not only books and writings of the 
members of their institute, but also books written by 
others who are not members. (2) If the religious merely 
own and direct the press and the work is done by hired 
help, they may print all works written by members of their 
institute but nothing else unless they have a special indult 
from the Holy See; nor may they engage in ordinary com- 
mercial printing. In this second case, they may print reli- 
gious reviews, magazines, journals, other forms of religious 
literature destined for the spread of the faith, and school 
books which cannot be obtained elsewhere—provided that 
no profit is made. Of course a reasonable amount of income 
may be taken gradually to pay for installation, amortiza- 
tion of debt, superintendence, and so forth. 


Rental of Space for Vending Machines 

Many institutions, hospitals especially, find it very 
convenient to have vending machines from which doctors, 
patients, nurses, and visitors may purchase candy bars, 
gum, cigarettes, matches, and the like. Usually these 
machines are not owned by the institution but remain the 
property of the company which manufactures the articles 
vended and which either pays a fixed rental for floor space 
or gives the institution a percentage on sales made there. 
Religious may accept either method of reimbursement for 
space used without violating the law of the Church in 
regard to gainful trading. The fixed rental certainly in no 
way implicates the religious in the buying and selling trans- 
action. While at first sight the percentage basis may seem 
to resemble a partnership, or engaging in business through 
others, in reality it is only a more accurate way of deter- 
mining the value of the space rented to the vending com- 
pany. Hence it may be allowed. 
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Investments in Stocks and Bonds 


Canon 1523, 4° requires that administrators of church 
property (whether clerics or religious) invest surplus funds 
for the benefit of the moral personality. Hence the question 
arises whether such surplus funds may be invested in stocks 
and bonds of industrial and commercial companies since 
this would seem to be the equivalent of buying and selling 
through others. Let us see. 

Investments in Bonds. Since the purchaser of a bond 
is not a part owner but merely lends money to the company 
whose bond he holds, he shares neither in the gains nor in 
the losses of the company; hence he cannot be said to be 
engaged in gainful trading through others. Religious are, 
therefore, permitted to buy the bonds of any kind of com- 
pany, whether it is industrial or purely commercial. All 
authors are agreed in this. 

Investments in Shares or Stocks. A shareholder or 
stockholder shares in the losses as well as in the profits of 
the company, and is considered a part owner. Hence he is 
engaged in trading through others, since he has no imme- 
diate part in the management of the company. This is 
taken care of by duly elected officers. Is such trading for- 
bidden by the law of the Church? 

Authors disagree as to the licitness of religious investing 
their funds in stocks and shares. Their opinions may be 
divided into three classes: the first class allow clerics and 
religious to invest in stocks and shares of only those indus- 
trial concerns in which materials are not purchased in order 
to be changed and then sold at a higher price. They restrict 
religious to the purchase of shares and stocks in mines, rail- 
roads, light and power and telephone companies, and other 
public utilities, since in all these cases nothing is bought in 
order that it be changed by hired hands and then resold. 
But they do not allow religious to buy shares in a strictly 
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industrial concern, such as a paper mill, a clothing or shoe 
factory, much less in a purely commercial business such as a 
wholesale grocery. They are consistent in their interpre- 
tation of the letter of the law. 

A second class of authors, few in number, would allow 
religious to invest in the shares of a strictly industrial enter- 
prise, but not in a purely commercial company. These 
authors are inconsistent, since both activities come under 
the letter of the law. 

A third class of authors, by far the greater number of 
post-Code commentators, hold that clerics and religious 
may invest their funds not only in strictly industrial enter- 
prises but also in purely commercial companies, provided 
these two conditions be fulfilled: (1) they may not hold 
the majority of the stock or shares, and (2) they may not 
take an active part in the management of the business, for 
instance, by becoming directors or officials of the company. 
The most that could be allowed to the religious or clerical 
stockholder would be to take part in the election of direc- 
tors and other officials to insure the appointment of com- 
petent persons. Even at such elections it is preferable that 
clerics and religious act through proxies, as is customary in 
the United States. Given these two precautions, the spirit 
of the law embodied in canon 142 is preserved since the 
purpose of the law is carried out; that is, scandal is avoided, 
and the abuses of gainful trading disappear. This is verified 
by the fact that since stockholders have no immediate part 
in the business itself, public opinion does not credit them 
with either merit or blame for the proper or the wrong 
administration of the business; and the stockholder is less 
solicitous regarding the varying fortunes of the business, 
since he realizes that he has nothing to say about it and can 
do nothing about it. This sound and probable opinion 
of many reliable post-Code authors may safely be followed 
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in practice unless the Holy See should decide otherwise. 

It is to be clearly understood, however, that religious 
buy stocks and bonds as investments, and not in order to 
make a profit from merely buying and selling them. The 
latter practice would be gainful trading within the strictest 
meaning of canon 142. The Holy See has repeatedly and 
explicitly forbidden clerics and religious to play the stock 
market. Religious may, of course, sell stocks which are 
dropping in value or which have become a risk, and they 
may buy others which are safer and more profitable (see 
canon 1539, n. 2). 


Conclusion 

Some remarks by way of caution may fittingly bring 
this article to a close. The first is that the statement made 
repeatedly that ‘‘religious are allowed to sell’’ must be taken 
in connection with the subject matter and means simply 
that such selling is permitted because it is not contrary to the 
prescriptions of canon 142. It does not mean that other 
prescriptions of the Code need not be observed, such as those 
contained in canons 534 and 1531, which require proper 
permissions in certain cases before religious may dispose of 
property which they have acquired by gift or purchase. 

The second caution is that religious should be circum- 
spect in regard to all matters of gainful trading allowed to 
them lest they cause perplexity—to say nothing of scan- 
dal—to the faithful, who do not always understand these 
transactions. This danger may arise from the fact that reli- 
gious find themselves in competition with the laity and 
thus arouse suspicion and resentment. Again imprudent 
advertising in newspapers and magazines may tend to shock 
the faithful and lower their esteem for the religious state. 
These considerations will, at times, induce religious volun- 
tarily to refrain from acts which otherwise would be per- 
fectly honest and lawful. 
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Finally, when religious do engage lawfully in gainful 
trading, they should ever be mindful of the dignity of their 
state and avoid everything which might bring discredit 
upon it, such as haggling and bargaining after the manner 
of street venders. They need not, and should not, suffer 
their rights to be trampled upon by unscrupulous dealers; 
but they should defend them with firmness and dignity. 





Book Reviews 


JOURNEY IN THE NIGHT: A Practical Introduction to St. John of the 
Cross, and, in Particular, a Companion to the First Book of the 
"Ascent of Mt. Carmel." By the Rev. Father Brice, C.P. Pp. 159. 
Frederick Pustet Company, New York and Cincinnati, 1945. $2.50. 
One who is interested in this book would do well to note care- 

fully the subtitle. It is a ‘‘practical’’ introduction, or instruction on 

detachment and an exhortation to cultivate it, not at all an exposition 
of the general doctrine of St. John of the Cross. Moreover it is con- 
cerned very largely with one book of one work of St. John. 

For one who can stand the strictest possible doctrine, proposed 
in a way that is apt, in places at least, to excite antagonism rather 
than sympathy and acceptance, Journey in the Night will make good 
reading on Christian, even the highest mystical, detachment. It would 
be truer, it seems to me, more rational, and better suited to its pur- 
pose if it were more careful to avoid what appear to be exaggerations 
and one-sided emphases. The context does indeed rectify them logi- 
cally, but not psychologically, in the general impression or feeling 
that is left. Not every creature is necessarily and always an impedi- 
ment to union with God. Nor does it seem that every natural desire 
is always and under all conditions simply a hindrance to pleasing 
God and advancing spiritually. With all natural desires completely 
eradicated (sufficient provision is hardiy made for gradually super- 
naturalizing them), what would be left of family life and relation- 
ships? Long ago St. Thomas wrote, in connection with the love of 
friends, ‘‘Nature is not contrary to grace; whence an admixture of 
nature added to grace does not produce a diminution in the effects of 
grace. This is caused by a combination of something that is con- 
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trary.”” (In Sent., III, D. 30, Q. 1, A. 3.) A prominent modern 
theologian, in a context in which he is advocating purity of inten- 
tion, writes: ‘“‘However, we must prudently calculate the forces that 
we have, since it is better to do good with the assistance of nature 
than to despise that help and omit the good’’ (Vermeersch, Theo- 
logia Moralis, Ed. 3, I, 141). 

The author makes much of these two'points: that the teaching 
of St. John which he explains is meant for everybody, at least for all 
religious, and that it is particularly suitable in these twentieth- 
century days. This presentation of it will benefit certain strong- 
minded souls. I would not recommend it to everyone. Bitter medi- 
cine that is welcome to a devout and mortified soul might be declined 
by one less well disposed to self-abnegation and less eager to climb 
the arduous and steep slopes of Mt. Carmel. 

—QG. AUGUSTINE ELLARD, S.J. 


THE SERVANT OF GOD MARY THERESA COUNTESS LEDOCHOW- 

SKA. By Valeria Bielak. Pp. xxii + 226. Sodality of St. Peter Claver, 

St. Louis, Missouri, 1944. $1.00, $1.50, and $1.80. 

‘Mother of Africa’’ is a fitting name for the modern great-souled 
woman of God, Mary Theresa, Countess Ledédchowska. At twenty- 
two years of age, while a lady in waiting to the Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany, she read Cardinal Lavigerie’s appeal to the Christian women 
of Europe to join the crusade against the atrocities of slavery in Africa. 
Mary Theresa did not merely join the crusade. She soon showed 
that she was, as the Cardinal Primate of Africa noted, ‘‘not only fit to 
lead to battle but to victory.” 

Zaida, a missionary play about Africa, successfully produced in 
Salzburg and Vienna, was her first step. She next thoroughly studied 
the African missions, interested friends in the work, and corresponded 
with workers in the field. Several years later, in direct opposition to 
family and friends, she left the court in order to devote herself more 
fully to the apostolate. 

God’s design for her became clear. Superior natural gifts and 
environment, combining a thoroughly Catholic background with 
what was best in the old European nobility, had prepared Countess 
Ledéchowska for the tremendous work of fostering a continent. She 
founded and directed the Sodality of St. Peter Claver, an institute, 
the first of its kind, whose selfless purpose was “‘not to go to the mis- 
sions, but yet to live only for the missions.” In addition she wrote 
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missionary plays and stories, edited Echo from Africa and The Negro 
Child, and lectured in many European cities on behalf of the African 
missions. In all this work she displayed a tireless energy and a high 
degree of efficiency in spite of frequent illness. 

Though a more literary and imaginative treatment would have 
heightened the interest, the present life is for the most part satisfac- 
tory for refectory reading: As a simply told biography of a modern 
heroine of Christ, whose process of beatification is already under 
way, it deserves the attention of religious and lay people, especially of 
young women who would do something for Christ. 

—J. BREUNIG, S.J. 


THE HEART OF MAN. By Gerald Vann, O.P. Pp. vii + 182. Longmans, 

Green and Co., Inc., New York, 1945. $2.00. 

Father Vann’s new book gives in some detail the plan of life to 
be followed if man is to achieve the completeness and productivity 
envisioned for him by God. The emphasis of the book is on the need 
for human integrity, wholeness, oneness with supreme Reality with- 
out sacrificing personal identity. Again, ‘‘the integral man, whether 
we are speaking of history or ideals, must be the man-child; child 
because of his docility to divine power and wisdom, but man because 
of his maturity and independent personality’’ (p. 172). Borrowing 
from the psychologist Jung the four-fold functional manifestation of 
personality, the author explains that the complete development of 
man must take account of reason, feeling, sensation, and intuition. 
The first half of the book, ‘‘Man the Lover,” sets up the ideal in order 
of being; the second half, ‘‘Man the Maker,” is concerned with what 
should be the fruitfulness of such fulness of being, with special refer- 
ence to art, the family, the world, and the Church. In the course of 
the book, Father Vann ranges over practically all aspects of human 
life. 

The book is replete with common-sense observations, and its gen- 
eral tone is so ingratiating that even one prejudiced against the Chris- 
tian and Catholic viewpoint should mellow considerably under its 
kindly and sympathetic influence. However, Father Vann would 
have a more attentive and appreciative audience had he brightened his 
abstract, expository pages much more frequently with apt examples. 
Admirer of the psychologists that he is, he surely knows how neces- 
sary it is to take the pressure off the reasoning faculty now and then 
by a gesture in the direction of the imagination. —-C. DE MUTH, S.J. 
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THE WOOL MERCHANT OF SEGOVIA (St. Alphonsus Rodriguez). By 
Mabel Farnum. Pp. x -+ 202. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
1945. $2.00. 

A discerning reader will easily recognize the tremendous scope of 
Alphonsus’ influence. He will find the Spanish temperament, as 
described by Miss Farnum, different from his own. But he will not 
miss the force of character of the man whose holiness was so popular 
that he was sought by all the Jesuit houses of Spain and who told 
Claver and Moranta that they were to work in South America among 
the Negroes and Indians. 

Miss Farnum, who has captured the simple, engaging charm of 
Alphonsus Rodriguez, 17th century Jesuit saint, tells her story with 
restraint. She makes it quite clear that the former wool merchant, 
who lost his young wife and children, was not embittered by his mis- 
fortune but retained all of his naturalness. As a Jesuit lay brother 
he became a master of that simple but incontrovertible logic of true 
sanctity that makes a man saintly but keeps him human, that makes 
him lovable but keeps him manly. 

It seems advisable to point out for correction the impression given 
by Miss Farnum that Holy Communion was generally received only 
once a year—and then as a penance—in 17th century Spain. 

—J. T. WALSH, S.J. 


WORLD CHRISTIANITY. By John J. Considine, M.M. Pp. xviii + 46. The Bruce 

Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1945. $1.00. 

In this little book the author outlines ‘‘the universal and missionary aspects of 
Catholic doctrine.” Throughout he stresses the need of the missionary spirit on the 
part of all true followers of Christ. From the teaching of St. Paul, from the nature 
of faith, from the practical difficulty which men experience in finding God for them- 
selves, and from other fundamental truths, he establishes the need for this spirit. 
Unfortunately, the book is so brief and the explanations so technical that it might be 
beyond the capacity of most lay readers. For priests, however, and for others who 
are able to use the book as subject matter for meditation and reflection, it will 
undoubtedly serve its purpose well. 


HOW THE PEOPLE OF AFRICA LIVE. By Sister Miriam Claire of Maryknoll. The 

Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll, New York. $1.00. 

This unit of study for Grade VI is intended as a supplement to the ordinary 
geography or social studies text: The wealth of material and the pen-and-ink 
sketches (all assembled in a loose-leaf binder) should serve not only to impress the 
geography (or social studies) lesson upon the minds oi the children but also to 
inflame their hearts with the missionary spirit. 
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ilies 
What is meant by active and passive vote; or, in some cases, by active 
and passive voice? 
Active voice or active vote is the right to vote in chapter; passive 
voice or passive vote is the right to be voted for, or to be elected to an 
office in chapter. 





= 

What should be done by a novice if Reverend Mother does not allow 
the mistress of novices to come and visit the local house she is in? We 
have temporary vows out of the novitiate. We would like to talk things 
over with our mistress, but Reverend Mother does not allow our mistress to 
come. We think we should see her at least every three months, as we have 
no spiritual directors in any of our convents. 

In the January number of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS for 1945, on 
page 60, it was pointed out that the term ‘“‘professed novices” is a 
misnomer. Our present question supposes a similar misunder- 
standing of terms. If the writer has taken temporary vows, as she 
states, she is no longer a novice, but a professed religious, and has no 
right to request that the mistress of novices visit her in the community 
to which she has been assigned. It is possible that the Sisters with 
temporary vows are still under the special care of the mistress of 
novices, but that does not make them novices. Usually the professed 
of temporary vows are especially recommended to the care of the local 
superior. It is she who takes the place of the mistress of novices for 
them. As to having a special spiritual director, most convents of 
Sisters have none. Generally speaking, the ordinary confessor should 
be the spiritual director of the community. (See Survey on Discus- 
sion of Spiritual Direction, REVIEW, May, 1943, p. 187). 


game 

Would it be possible for you to indicate what should be done in a case 
like the following? A young religious frequently finds it necessary either to 
go to confession or to abstain from Communion. (This is not a case of scru- 
pulosity.) She also finds that in the place where she is frequent confession 
is practically impossible; and she believes that frequent abstaining from 
Communion, especially as this might often be for several days at a time, 
would enable others to suspect her trouble. What should she do? 
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It is not easy to.answer a problem like this in a few words; but 
we can give a general idea of the points that must be considered. An 
occasional emergency when Communion is judged necessary and con- 
fession is impossible is understandable and might occur in the life of 
almost anyone. But a state of affairs that makes such emergencies 
more or less habitual ought to be remedied. In the case referred to in 
the question, the religious should ask for a change of residence that 
would enable her to confess when necessary and to obtain competent 
direction concerning her problem. If she cannot bring herself to ask 
for the change and is unable to clear up the problem, she ought seri- 
ously to consider whether she has the requisite qualities for leading 
the religious life. Decisions like this ought to be made while religious 
are still young. If some problems are not faced and settled in the 
early years of the religious life they can eventually reach a point where 
a satisfactory solution is practically impossible. 


ote 
What is to be done when the mother assistant dies during her term of 
office? Our constitutions merely state that the first councillor elected 
after the reverend mother at the general election is the mother assistant, 
but nothing is said about what is to be done if the latter dies in office. 
Constitutions approved by the Holy See (S. Congregation of 
Religious) usually prescribe that if the mother assistant dies, the 
councillor next in order of election takes her place. The mother gen- 
eral and her council then choose another councillor by secret ballot. 
This vote is deliberative, not merely consultative. In other words, 
the new councillor must be elected by the council, not appointed by 
the mother general. In the absence of any specific regulation in your 
constitutions, it would be well to follow the procedure indicated 
above. 
ord 
Is the Te Deum said on the feast of St. Joseph (March 19) in the Office 
of the Blessed Virgin, during Lent? 
Yes; it is always said on feasts of the Blessed Virgin and on the 
feast of St. Joseph. 
ate 
The Sisters need a bit of repair work done in the convent. Some char- 
itable workmen offer their services free of charge, but the only time they 
can do the work is on a Sunday. May the Sisters accept their offer if the 
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men will have to labor for the greater part of the Sunday? 

In answering this question merely theoretically, we should have 
to include at least one “‘if’’ clause. For example, we might say: “It 
seems to us that there is sufficient reason here to constitute an excusing 
cause from the observance of the law concerning servile work, or at 
least a sufficient reason for a dispensation from the law—if the danger 
of scandal to outsiders can be prevented."’ The best practical answer 
to the question—and this is the only answer we can give under the 
circumstances—is: ‘“The Sisters should consult the local pastor. He 
has the power to dispense from the law forbidding servile work, and 
he is also in the best position to judge whether there would be scandal 
for others, and whether: some steps should be taken to remove such 
scandal. For instance, he might briefly explain the circumstances of 
the work in one of his Sunday announcements.”’ 


a in 

A Sister was elected to fill the incompleted term of the mother 
general who died one year after her election. Five years later the same 
Sister was re-elected for another full term of six years. Now, after 
eleven years as mother general, may she be re-elected for a third term 
without an indult from Rome? 

When the superior general dies during her term of office, the 
mother assistant becomes the vicar general, and, according to most 
constitutions approved by the Holy See, she is obliged to call a general 
chapter within from three to six months. Once the general chapter 
is convened, the vicar general and the councillors lose their offices, 
since they were elected originally for the term of office of the mother 
general. An entirely new election takes place in which all officials 
elected in the general chapter are elected for a full term of six years. 
There should be no question of electing someone to fill out another's 
incompleted term of office. 

However, since this has been done, and since apparently the con- 
stitutions are silent in the matter, the question arises whether the 
present mother general has a right to be re-elected to a third term. On 
the one hand, she is entitled to two full terms of six years each. On 
the other, she may not be elected for a third consecutive term without 
a special permission from the Holy See. The only safe way of solving 
the problem is to propose it to the Apostolic Delegate who will either 
give an answer himself or will refer it to the S. Congregation of Reli- 
gious for a final solution. 
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The Lord‘s Prayer 
G. Augustine Ellard 


HE Our Father, which Christ taught the Apostles when 

they had asked Him how to pray, has always been con- 

sidered the great Christian prayer par excellence. The 
Fathers of the Church, theologians, and spiritual writers 
have vied with one another in extolling its virtues, in 
explaining its meaning, and in urging the faithful to make 
the most of it. Not long ago a new translation of 
St. Teresa’s study of the Our Father was published in this 
country (see this REVIEW for March 1943, page 135). In 
these brief remarks the Our Father is considered mostly 
with respect to one idea, namely, that of the disposition 
which it suggests to prefer the more perfect thing. 

In view of the magnificent promises made by Christ to 
those who pray and of the special merits of this, His own 
recommended formula for prayer, one would expect that 
the results achieved by it would be incalculable. It is hardly 
conceivable that a Christian who prays at all would not 
sometimes use the Our Father. But as a matter of fact are its 
fruits as good and as great as the tree seemed to promise? 
We can hardly blame the prayer itself. Possibly the fault 
lies in the state of will of him who pronounces it. ‘““Ye ask 
and ye receive not, because ye ask amiss’ (James 4:3, 
Westminster Version). Possibly, as St. Augustine sug- 
gests, we ask badly, or we ourselves are bad, or we ask for 
bad things. 

The Our Father consists of two principal parts: the 
invocation and the petitions. The opening words, ‘Our 
Father, who art in heaven,” constitute the invocation. The 
number of petitions is variously given by various authori- 
ties. Since St. Augustine most western writers count seven. 
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The Greek Fathers and most modern commentators take 
all the last words, ‘‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil,’’ together and find only six. By taking the 
words, “‘Hallowed be Thy name,’’ as an expression of 
praise and reverence rather than a request and joining them 
with what was given above as the invocation, the number 
of petitions may be reduced to five. In any case these 
requests fall into two groups or parts. 

As in the case of the decalogue and of the two great command- 
ments (Matthew 22:40), the first part refers to God, the second to 
man. In the first three petitions we seek the glory of our heavenly 
Father, in the last three [if six be counted] the advantage of ourselves 
and our fellows. But there is no sharp line of separation between 
these two. The glory of God is a blessing to His children, and what 
benefits them is a glory to their heavenly Father. Thus, while the 
first three petitions show the end which we should have in view— 
the accomplishment of God’s glory, kingdom, and will; the last three 
show the means—provision, pardon, and protection. The [different 
members of the] two triplets correspond thus. The first petition is 
addressed to God as our Father, the second as our King, the third as 
our Master. We ask our Father for sustenance, our King for pardon. 
our Master for guidance and guardianship. The transition from the 
one triplet to the other, from man’s regard for God to God’s care for 
man, is made in the third petition, which would raise earth to 
heaven by securing that God’s rule should be equally complete in 
both. And in each triplet there is progression. In the first, the hal- 
lowing of God's name leads to the coming of the kingdom, and the 
coming of the kingdom to the perfect fulfilment of God’s will. In 
the second, the obtaining of good is followed by the removal of evil, 
past, present, and future. (Plummer, Commentary on... S. Mat- 
thew, 96.) 


The words of the invocation, ‘‘Our Father, who art in 
heaven,”’ remind us at once who God is, who we are, and 
what our relations to Him are. Hence they suggest what 
our dispositions toward Him should be. With immense 
condescension and liberality God wishes to be called upon 
and regarded as a father rather than, say, an almighty and 
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eternal lord. Addressing Him as Father we are reminded 
that our feeling toward Him should be filial and full of 
childlike love and confidence. Since He is a father who 
dwells in heaven, we recall that our reverence, love, and 
confidence should be in proportion to the height and mag- 
nitude of heaven. His infinite excellence as a father calls for 
the best possible attitude upon our part. If, as is more 
likely, we address, not the First Person, but all three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity, as Our Father, God’s incom- 
prehensible excellence and what our filial spirit should be 
are brought out into still greater relief. Moreover the fact 
that our Father is in heaven should help us to realize where 
our true home is, where our inheritance is to be found, and 
how great and permanent it is. If we dare to call the 
infinitely great and high God “Our Father,’’ we ought to 
feel that our manners and lives should correspond to that 
dignity. And if we take complacency in God as a father, it 
would be only reasonable that we should give Him occasion 
to be pleased with us. 

Of the petitions, the first is: “‘Hallowed be Thy name.”’ 
“To hallow” is an old English term for ‘‘to make holy.” 
The mode of expression is Semitic. “Name” stands for 
the divine nature or rather for God Himself in so far as He 
is known, name being that by which one is known. We 
cannot make God more holy; but we can recognize His 
Sanctity and honor it and strive to make others revere it. 
We can acknowledge the immeasurable perfection and 
excellence of God, admire it, esteem it, love it, and exert 
ourselves to bring others to the knowledge and love of God. 
In other words we can glorify God; and, briefly, that is what 
we pray for here. Before asking for anything for our- 
selves, we show our willingness to look to God’s own inter- 
ests. Before begging for the means, we petition for the 
end, namely, the divine glory, with which our own beati- 
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tude is really identical. Thus this first request has for its 
object that which is highest and best and ultimate in the 
whole scheme of things, the end of creation and of the uni- 
verse. 

If we tell God that we desire His glory, it is only rea- 
sonable that we should understand what we desire and 
really mean what we understand. To glorify God is not 
so much to keep reciting ‘“‘Glory be to the Father...” as to 
share in His perfection, particularly in His knowledge and 
love of His own infinite goodness. Thus we manifest it and 
acknowledge it. In proportion as we make ourselves better 
sons of God and advance in the knowledge and love of Him, 
we mirror forth and appreciate His greatness more and 
more and so add to His glory. That is what we profess to 
desire. Now there is an old axiom to the effect that he who 
wills the end, wills the means also. In our prayer we do not 
express a limited desire; we wish simply and without reser- 
vation that God be glorified. If that wish be wholehearted, 
we shall be willing to use all the means reasonably at our 
disposal. We shall be glad not only to do some things for 
the glory of God, but all that we can; we shall be willing 
to use the better means, to choose the better or more perfect 
way to theend. The best of all ways of glorifying God's 
sanctity is to fulfill that ancient injunction: ‘‘Be ye holy 
because I the Lord your God am holy” (Leviticus 19:2). 

The second petition is: “Thy kingdom come’’; that is, 
“May Thy rule be extended.”” The devout Christian prays 
that the divine reign may prevail everywhere and at all 
times, individually and socially, in private decisions and 
public policies, in Church and in State. The kingdom of 
God will come to the Christian himself when he removes 
all obstacles to divine grace and gives it his fullest coopera- 
tion. He hopes similarly that infidels and heretics will be 
converted to God, that sinners will reform, that the tepid 
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will become fervent, and that all will become perfect. God 
will reign in the State when it publicly and officially honors 
Him, promotes His cause, and lets all its laws and acts be 
inspired by His spirit. The divine kingdom will come fully 
to the Church when the human element in it is brought 
into complete harmony with the divine, and when all 
members of the Mystical Body attain perfect adaptation to 
their Head. If all nations should treat one another with 
justice and charity and live in peace and concord, the king- 
dom of God would come to the peoples of the world. 
Finally, we pray that the celestial reign of God, with con- 
summated glory for Him and final bliss for us all, may not 
fail to arrive. 

It seems evident enough that one who expresses to God 
a desire that His kingdom should come in all its fullness and 
grandeur—and who is not satisfied with half-measures— 
should realize that, to be consistent with himself, he ought 
to be willing to do whatever he can to advance that coming. 
He could not at the same time really wish for something and 
not do his best to bring it about. Rather he will be alert to 
discern the opportunities given him to promote God’s inter- 
ests and glad to make the best use of them. 

Next follows the third petition: ‘“Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.’’ From the moral and spiritual point 
of view this is probably the most practical part of the whole 
Our Father. Doing the will of God is assuredly the great 
means both of glorifying God and of expanding His rule, at 
least in so far as achieving these purposes depends upon us. 
Here Our Lord instructs us to follow His own example: 
“I am come down from heaven, not to do mine own will, 
but the will of him who sent me’ (John 6:38) ; ‘““My food 
is to do the will of him that sent me, and to accomplish his 
work” (Ibid., 4:34). 

In the total will of God we may distinguish His abso- 
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lute will and His normative will. The former is manifested 
in the course of events inasmuch as these are independent of 
our control and subject only to the direction of divine 
providence. Misfortunes which come upon us without any 
act of our own exemplify this division of the will of God; 
so do fortunate occurrences which we have not helped to 
bring about. When therefore one recites the Our Father, 
he submits it would seem, at least implicitly, to whatever 
Providence may have in store for him. One may accept all 
these dispositions of the divine absolute will for God’s own 
sake, for one’s own, or even for the good of souls. Rever- 
ence for God’s supreme dignity and unselfish love for His 
infinite goodness could move one to accept becomingly and 
bear patiently, say, a painful, lingering illness. Enlightened 
self-interest would lead anybody who really and practically 
believes in the divine guidance of events to take things as 
they come from the infinite wisdom, benevolence, and 
power of his own heavenly Father. A man who says this 
petition sincerely, and realizes what it means, shares in 
God’s providence. He makes God’s plan for him his own 
and then strives to accomplish it. He is wise enough to see 
that no other counsel could be better. 

The normative will of God is addressed to our intelli- 
gences and wills and depends upon us for its accomplish- 
ment. It is simply that which is indicated by the divine 
precepts and counsels. To the precepts, or as we may say, 
to the preceptive will of God, belong all laws, divine or 
human, imposing an obligation in conscience, whether 
serious or slight. The object of the counsels, the directive 
will of God, comprises all the good or better things that 
God recommends and would like to see us embrace. They 
are proposed but not imposed. ‘The evangelical counsels 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience are an example. So is, 
other things being equal, giving a generous alms when a 
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lesser one would satisfy all obligations, or receiving Holy 
Communion daily rather than only once a year at Easter 
time. Docility to grace will be a response to the preceptive 
will of God when grace inclines one to obey a legitimate 
commandment, and to the directive will of God when His 
influence inclines one to some additional good that is not 
obligatory. In many, if not most, religious institutes of 
modern origin, the rules of themselves pertain to the direc- 
tive will of God. 

Evidently enough, in heaven God’s will is carried out 
by each and every angel and saint with the greatest possible 
perfection, even down to the last little jot and tittle. It 
could not be otherwise. He therefore who professes to 
desire that God’s will be executed on earth, just as it is done 
in heaven would, it seems, commit himself to doing his very 
best for God. If that desire is genuine, and as long as it 
remains genuine, he will not refuse to adopt any reasonable 
means to realize it. Of course it is not at all implied that so 
much generosity is of obligation. 

This disposition would be the most perfect that one 
could have; and, if maintained steadily, it should quickly 
lead one to a very high degree of virtue. One who wills 
just what God wills would participate in the maximum 
possible measure in the wisdom and sanctity of God, in His 
divine work, in His peace, and eventually in His beatific life 
in heaven. All real and true reasons are in favor of adopting 
and keeping such a disposition; against it there can be only 
apparent reasons. All the reality of God Himself, a veritable 
infinitude of reasons, is on that side of the scale: His divine 
dignity and majesty calling for the deepest reverence, His 
boundless goodness alluring to wholesouled love, His im- 
mense and numberless benefits suggesting gratitude, His 
outraged excellence demanding penance and satisfaction, 
and similarly with all the other divine attributes. Each and 
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every divine attribute is an inexpressibly potent incentive 
to carry out God’s will on earth as in heaven. 

Self-interest will impel the enlightened Christian to 
strive manfully to execute the whole plan of God during 
his earthly pilgrimage as he will hereafter. No other pro- 
gram could promise fewer disadvantages and more advan- 
tages. Even if the designs of God should contain much 
suffering for one, as in fact they often do for those whom 
God loves most, those tribulations would be still greater 
opportunities. One may lose a cent, but one would gain a 
dollar. God's service pays well. Whatever God intends 
for any of His children is meant eventually for that per- 
son’s enrichment and happiness. If aman were looking out 
purely and simply for his own profit, the best course that 
he could choose would be precisely that which God has 
already chosen for him. His prudence could hardly surpass 
God's, he cannot love himself more than God loves him, 
nor could his efficiency improve upon the divine method. 
To attain fully to the life and beatitude destined for us, it is 
necessary to do all that enters into the divine scheme for 
that purpose. And God’s wishes are always possible and 
reasonable and accommodated to our weaknesses. 

The words “‘on earth as it is in heaven’’ may very well 
be understood not only with the third petition, but also 
with all the first three petitions taken together. If so, we 
should pray that the way in which God is glorified, His 
kingdom brought about, and His will carried out in this 
life should be like that in which those great effects are 
achieved among the blessed. “That would indeed be the 
best possible prayer. 

In any case these words prepare us for humbler 
requests. From the divine heights we descend to our 
human needs. Having sought the kingdom of God and 
His justice, we are in a better position to seek material bles- 
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sings. After professing our willingness to do all that God 
asks of us, we can more decently and confidently go on to 
ask for things for ourselves. Hence it is logical in the next 
place to pray for our natural necessities: ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread.’’ We acknowledge that we depend upon 
our heavenly Father for even such lowly and common 
things as bread. We do not ask for delicacies or luxuries but 
for that which is necessary or becoming. Nor do we desire 
an abundance of material good: a supply for the present is 
enough. 

In the fifth petition, “‘Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us,’ we are admonished 
of our sinfulness, since we must beg for the remission of it; 
of our continual frailty, since we must plead for indulgence 
continually; of God’s willingness to pardon, since He 
teaches us so to ask for cancellation of our debts; of the 
condition upon which it depends, namely that we forgive 
others; and finally of the measure in which we may expect 
it. ‘Pardon and ye shall be pardoned; give, and it shall be 
given to you; good measure, pressed down, shaken together, 
running over, shall they pour into your lap. For with 
what measure ye measure, it shall be measured unto you in 
return” (Luke 6:38). Thinking of God’s liberality and 
benefits and the gratitude we owe Him should remind us of 
the contrast between the generous way in which He has 
treated us and the ungrateful manner in which we have 
behaved toward Him. A sense of shame and sorrow will 
make our plea for forgiveness more effective. It follows 
that the greater our debt to God, the greater is our need of 
good will. The best means of paying that debt for past sins 
is to have the best disposition to fulfill the whole plan and 
will of God in the future, always to choose the more perfect 
alternative, to let grace abound where before we preferred 
sin. Similarly the best way of making reparation to the 
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Sacred Heart of Jesus is to try fully to do what pleases 
Him best. 

Finally we pray for protection, an obvious request for 
a child to make to a father. This petition refers to the 
future as the one for pardon regards the past and the one 
for provision pertains to the present. ‘‘Lead us not into 
temptation’’: that is, ‘‘Do not permit us to get into circum- 
stances in which we should be allured to sin and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, really yield to the enticement.’’ We do not ask 
simply to be freed from temptations. That would indeed 
be in itself a most excellent and desirable thing; but it 
would not be in accordance with the present order of divine 
providence and would hardly be granted. But we do hope 
with God’s grace to be shielded from dangers of sinning 
that would be too great for us and to do well in those that 
God for good reasons does permit. We ask for the necessary 
help to turn such dangers into profitable opportunities. 
Now, one would hardly deny that the first means of dealing 
well with temptations and of turning them to our benefit, 
rather than allowing them to ruin us morally, is precisely 
to make the best use of the power we already have at hand 
to do good and avoid evil, that is, to do as much good as 
wecan. Doing our best implies choosing what is relatively 
to us the more perfect thing. The best defensive here at 
least is a total offensive against the forces of evil. 

Having asked to be saved from falling into sin, we end 
by begging for deliverance from evil: “But deliver us from 
evil.” There never has been agreement as to just what is 
meant by “‘evil.’”” Some understand it generally of what is 
bad, and others of ‘‘the evil one,’’ that is, the devil. The 
latter sense is preferred in the Westminster Version: ‘‘But 
deliver us from the evil one’ (Matthew 6:13). Again 
some consider these words to be a parallel expression of the 
petition, ‘Lead us not into temptation,” and others take 
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them to constitute a new petition. It seems advisable, with 
St. Cyprian, to understand evil in the most comprehensive 
sense and also to interpret these final words as summing up 
all our requests to God. ‘Thus we should ask to be freed 
from all evil whatsoever, moral and physical. Included 
would be sin, mortal and venial, imperfections, and physi- 
cal evils such as disease, destitution, war, and so on— 
inasmuch as they would be an impediment to our moral 
progress. Anything at all that would prevent us from 
realizing God’s plan in its entirety and from winning for 
ourselves and for others the full measure of beatitude is 
really a great evil. On the other hand, we should be very 
shortsighted and unkind to ourselves to seek to be spared 
any of these tribulations or sufferings which in the end 
would redound to our greater good. With this disposition, 
reaffirming our desire to accomplish the whole divine plan 
for us and fully to conform to God’s scheme of predestina- 
tion for us, we would conclude our petitions on a strong 
and noble note. 

Catholics are sometimes surprised to hear non-Catholics 
ending the Our Father with the words: “For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory for ever. Amen.” 
These words are not a Protestant addition. They occur in 
some manuscripts of the New Testament and have always 
been used by Oriental Christians, Catholic as well as schis- 
matic or heretical. “They are found at the end of the Our 
Father as it is recited at the altar in most of the eastern 
liturgies. However they do not seem to have been a part of 
the prayer as it originally came from the mouth of Christ. 
It is generally acknowledged now that they are a liturgical 
doxology which was added afterwards, in keeping with the 
general tendency to end prayers, psalms, and hymns with 
an explicit expression of praise and glory to God. A similar 
formula, from the royal Psalmist himself, addressing God 
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as father, may be read in I Paralipomenon 29:10, 11: 
“Blessed art thou, O Lord the God of Israel, our father 
from eternity to eternity. Thine, O Lord, is magnificence, 
and power, and glory, .. . thine is the kingdom, O Lord.” 





BOOKLET NOTICES 

From The Apostolate of Suffering, 1551 North 34th Street, Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin, we have received the Good Samaritan Almanac: 1946 (25 cents) and 
“Sunnie’ One of God’s “Pets,” (10 cents). The latter contains the brief but 
inspiring autobiography of Vera Marie Tracy, author and poet of the shut-ins, 
together with some of her sketches and poems. This little booklet is a must for all 
who would learn from example how to find happiness in the midst of suffering. 

Mother Frances Schervier: Foundress of the Sisters of the Poor of Saint Francis, 
by the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D., (a reprint of the Intro- 
duction to the biography of Mother Frances) comes from Rev. Roland 
Burke, O.F.M., Vice-Postulator of her cause, Mount Alverno, Warwick, N.Y. 

Retreats for Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, by James L. McShane, S.J., which aims 
to encourage veterans to make retreats, is distributed gratis by the Central Bureau 
Press, 3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Missouri. 

The Heart in Divine Praises, by Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., contains a series of 
reflections on the Divine Praises (used at Benediction) and on the Seven Last Words. 
The booklet may be obtained from the author at Fordham University, New 
York 58, New York. 

The Radio Replies Press, St. Paul 1, Minnesota, sends the following booklets: 
Theology of the Crucifixion, 10 cents, by the Reverend Francis X. Sallaway; The 
Mosaic Manifesto (the Ten Commandments simply explained for children and 
converts), 50 cents; New Light on Martin Luther, 15 cents; Why Squander Illness? 
(Prayers and thoughts for Catholic and non-Catholic patients), 15 cents; The 
Music of Ireland, radio commentaries on Irish songs, 15 cents. 

The October 1945 issue of St. Meinrad Historical Essays is unique. It is 
devoted exclusively to Holy Scripture. The ten essays are the first-fruits of an 
inter-seminary contest sponsored by St. Meinrad Historical Essays for the purpose of 
arousing greater interest among seminarians in the study and practical presentation of 
Holy Scripture. Some of the titles read as follows: ‘“The Family Bible,’’ ‘‘Motives 
for Reading Holy Scripture,’’ ‘“The Bible as a Book of Meditation.” Seminarians 
should find interesting and profitable reading here. Single copies may be obtained 
for 60 cents from St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

The Reverend Julius Grigassy sends us ‘“‘Devotions to Our Lord Jesus Christ 
Crucified,” a timely pamphlet for Lent. This may be obtained from Prosvita- 
Enlightenment, 611 Sinclair Street, McKeesport, Pennsylvania, or from Amer. 
Russky Viestnik, Greek Catholic Union Building, Munhall, Pennsylvania. Price: 
15 cents. 
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A Bill of Rights for Religious 
James E. Risk, S.J. 


dl RELIGIOUS has no rights!’’ Too often the calm 
atmosphere of a retreat has been disturbed by this 
ill-considered though pious maxim. Called upon 

to defend such a statement, a director would doubtless 
interpret it to mean the unlimited extent of the self- 
renunciation demanded by the religious profession. But 
the ambiguity likely to arise from this and similar devout 
overstatements may make for confusion in the spiritual life 
of a religious who is ready to accept every such statement at 
its face value. 

In virtue of his profession, a religious enters into an 
agreement with his institute, pledging himself to seek per- 
fection according to the plan of life adopted by the same 
organization. ‘The institute, on its part, assumes certain 
obligations to be discharged in favor of the religious. Hence, 
the institute enjoys rights and the subject enjoys rights. 
The superior, vested with the authority necessary to direct 
the activities of a community, is usually the custodian and, 
if need be, the defender of the rights of the institute. 

The rights and duties of both superiors and subjects 
often need elucidation. ‘The present article is directly con- 
cerned only with the rights of subjects. A brief explana- 
tion of the notion of a right will be followed by an indica- 
tion of the sources of the rights enjoyed by religious. The 
addition of a few illustrations will, we hope, clarify the 
explanation. 


What Is a Right? 


A right is a power to do or to possess something. It is 
also said to be a title or a claim excluding interference on 
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the part of others. One may lawfully possess a house 
because he has some title or claim establishing his exclusive 
ownership of it. Perhaps he has bought or inherited it. 
The purchase or the bequest gives him the title or claim to 
it. Itis his. Or again, his claim or title may extend to some 
spiritual object, some imponderable, such as his reputation, 
a possession not to be ravaged by the tongue of the detrac- 
tor. His person, too, is to be treated with respect. To these 
rights or claims there corresponds the duty on the part of 
others not to interfere with their peaceful enjoyment. 
Hence, one is obliged not to pillage his neighbor’s home, 
nor to maim him, nor to blight his good name by irrespon- 
sible gossip. 


Sources of the Rights of a Religious 


All will readily admit that in virtue of the act of self- 
surrender formulated in his vows, the religious relinquishes 
his right to the independent use of material things; he sol- 
emnly forswears the consolations and the pleasures natural 
to the married state; most of his actions are, at least implic- 
itly, under the supervision of a superior. Yet, after this 
abdication from the empire of self, the religious still retains 
some inviolable possessions. This residual dominion of 
rights springs principally from a threefold source. The 
natural law itself endows each child of the human race with 
certain rights. Canon law extends this charter still further. 
Lastly, this endowment of spiritual possessions is aug- 
mented by rights granted by the constitutions of the indi- 
vidual institute. In other words, a religious truly pos- 
sesses an aggregate of human rights, a spiritual dowry 
established by God and His representatives on earth. We 
may incidentally remark that entrance into religion does 
not imply the forfeiture of civil rights, though the exigen- 
cies of cloister life may impose some limits on their exercise. 
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Be it remembered, that neither the possession nor the 
legitimate exercise of one’s right need be detrimental to spir- 
itual progress. We may add too that, while one may 
respectfully insist on the exercise of his right, the actual 
manner in which this right is exercised may be determined 
by the rule or by the competent superior. 


Examples of Rights from the Natural Law 


On profession day, a religious does not renounce his 
right to food and shelter or to the proper care of his health. 
While the precise manner in which these rights are to be 
realized’ is subject to the prescriptions of common life as 
indicated by canon 594, § 1, or to the special provisions of 
superiors, the basic right to the means of sustaining life and 
health remains. Brother John, for example, requires the 
immediate attention of a dentist. The superior gives him 
permission to visit Dr. Will, the community dentist; but 
Brother John prefers the ministrations of his personal 
friend, Dr. Albert. The superior in the interests of com- 
mon life insists on the community doctor. Brother John, 
unresigned to the superior’s decision, voices his opinions 
about the violation of his rights to proper medical or dental 
attention. The natural right of the Brother to appropriate 
health measures has been respected by the superior. He is 
not obliged to make any purely personal concessions desired 
by a subject. 

Recreation, in quality and quantity becoming a reli- 
gious, is required by the normal individual in order to 
relieve the tension of cloister life and to repair the damaged 
cells of human temperament. To some kind of genuine 
relaxation, the religious has a strict right, a right often 
explicitly incorporated into the constitutions or the legiti- 
mate customs of the institute. 

Entrance into the cloister does not imply the forfeiture 
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of one’s natural right to his good name. A co-religious 
acquainted with his brother's transgression has the obliga- 
tion to forego the wanton dissemination of it among the 
members of the same community. Even the public denun- 
ciation of a secret fault can be the means through which an 
offending religious loses his reputation in the eyes of the 
community. 

The censorship of one’s correspondence, as an antidote 
against worldly contagion, is freely conceded by the reli- 
gious of many institutes. Immune from this censorship is 
the correspondence destined for or received from certain 
authorities mentioned in canon 611. To provide enter- 
tainment for others by making the contents of a religious’ 
correspondence the subject of recreational gossip would be 
an infringement of the natural right to secrecy enjoyed by 
the religious. The seriousness of such an offense would be 
commensurate with the gravity of the matter revealed, or 
with the degree of pain and humiliation experienced by the 
writer, or with the resultant diminution of confidence in 
superiors, not to mention the disedification inevitably to 
follow. 

Rights from Canon Law 

The religious is not only vested with nature’s rights, 
but the Church through the medium of canon law clarifies 
and extends nature’s grant. 

The special dignity of the religious state demands rev- 
erential treatment; it furthermore calls for immunity from 
the obligation of military service and from arraignment 
before any but an ecclesiastical tribunal. These rights are 
derived from canons 614, 119, 120, 121. 

A novice has the right to choose freely the adminis- 
trator of his property and to assign the revenue accruing 
from the same to the beneficiary of his own choosing 
according to canon 569, § 1. 
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By reason of canon 530, § 1, no moral pressure may be 
employed to extract the manifestation of conscience from. 
a religious. 

Unless his condition was fraudulently concealed before 
his profession, an ailing religious has the right to remain in 
his institute by the disposition of canon 647, § 2, 2°. 

The exclusion of a religious with temporary vows 
from renovation, or from the final profession, for other than 
just motives would constitute a violation of the right 
extended to such a religious by canon 637. 

A right familiar to all religious women is that embod- 
ied in canon 522, whereby a nun or Sister, in order to 
insure her peace of conscience, may seek the ministry of the 
occasional confessor. “The favor of this law is to be sought 
in a reasonable manner, however. Reason demands that 
this right be exercised without the threatened collapse of 
religious discipline, or the entailment of extraordinary 
expenses. While shopping, for example, a Sister may take 
advantage of her presence outside the convent walls to con- 
fess in some church along the route. This is her right; it is 
the corresponding duty of the superior not to impede the 
enjoyment of this right, nor to make inquiries in the mat- 
ter. 

Rights Conferred by Constitutions 

It would, of course, be impossible to give a detailed out- 
line of the rights conferred or determined by the various 
religious institutes. However, worthy of particular men- 
tion here is the right to a reasonable amount of time and 
opportunity to perform with satisfaction one’s spiritual 
duties. The very nature of the religious life demands this; 
and every religious institute at least implicitly guarantees 
it. A schedule of teaching, study, or other activities that 
habitually absorbs the best time and vitality of a religious, 
leaving but fragmentary moments for the fulfillment of the 
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duties most proper to his vocation, is an encroachment on 
the fundamental right of that religious to avail himself of 
the ordinary means necessary to his spiritual well-being. 

Another right that calls for more than passing mention 
is the right on the part of the religious to appeal or to have 
recourse from the decision of a lower to the judgment of a 
higher superior. For example, canon 647, § 2, 4° gives to 
the dismissed religious of temporary vows the right to 
appeal to the Holy See. Specific provision for recourse in 
other matters is made in many institutes. Custom and even 
reason itself approve of this remedy. For the existence of 
this right is necessary for the harmonious functioning of 
any organization. Like the judge in a court of appeal, the 
higher superior, after a re-examination of the case, will 
overrule or sustain the decision of the lower superior. 

Appeal to a higher superior generally supposes that the 
lower or local superior has already been approached by the 
subject for a reconsideration of the order. A reversal of 
decision by the local superior will eliminate, of course, the 
necessity of approaching the higher authority. In some 
cases, circumstances may determine the impracticability or 
impossibility of a reconsideration by the local superior. 

In exercising his right of recourse, the religious should 
make as complete and dispassionate a statement as possible, 
proposing the reasons alleged by the local superior for his 
refusal to revoke or modify the original decision. Natu- 
rally, the lower superior will be granted the opportunity to 
present his side of the case, for the indispensable rule for 
making an equitable adjustment of disputes is to hear both 
parties. While the appeal is under consideration before the 
court of the higher superior, the subject should comply 
with the order of the lower superior as far as possible. 

To illustrate this right of appeal or recourse: Suppose 
that Father Clyde, an excellent literary scholar but of 
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retarded scientific growth, has been assigned by the local 
superior to teach advanced differential equations. To avert 
an academic disaster and perhaps a sin against justice, he 
asks the superior to reconsider the appointment, and to 
readjust the class schedule. The local superior cannot see 
his way clear to modify the original schedule. 

An appeal to the higher superior is now in order. Since 
the misplaced professor of mathematics seems to rest his 
case on a basis of academic justice, he should present to his 
higher superior a complete picture of his scientific incompe- 
tence. The ultimate decision, favorable or unfavorable to 
the protesting teacher, would not reflect on his right to file 
his recourse. Depending on the canonical status of the par- 
ticular institute, a worthy case might find its way to the 
hands of the superior general. Needless to remark, the use 
of the right of appeal should be marked by an absence of 
personal resentment; rather it should be characterized by 
sincerity and the sweet unction of religious charity. 

To compile an exhaustive list of the rights of religious, 
even if it were possible, would be quite purposeless for the 
present study. The limited examples already given should 
suffice to lay the retreat ghost: “‘Religious have no rights!’’ 
The Code of Canon Law and the constitutions will reveal 
many others. 


Imitation of Christ 


A last question. Should a religious, sincerely conscious 
of his rights, always take measures necessary to insure their 
vindication, or should he bear in silence the further 
rationing of his already shrunken liberty? Provided no 
detriment follows to one’s fellow religious or to the good 
of souls, a love of one’s spiritual progress and the desire for 
a close conformity to the Redeemer might prompt a reli- 
gious to bear in silence an act of injustice or the violation of 
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his rights and to forego the exercise of his right of appeal. 
Peculiar circumstances and the advice of an experienced con- 
fessor will more accurately determine the course to be fol- 
lowed in a given case. To proceed without counsel in these 
matters is not recommended to young religious. 

Such then is our brief comment on the religious’ bill of 
rights, the joint bequest of nature, of the Church, and of his 
own institute—a heritage directed to guide him in his 
quest for perfection along the ways of peace. 





VOCATION BOOKLETS 


Informational booklets which explain the nature of vocation and describe the 
work of a particular institute seem to be growing in popularity. Most of them 
make effective use of photographs and drawings to illustrate the text. The following 
have been received in recent months: 

The Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, from St. Joseph’s Mother House, 
6400 Minnesota Avenue, St. Louis 11, Missouri; Chosen Arrows, from the Ursu- 
line Nuns of the Immaculate Conception, Congregation of Paris, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; The Graymoor Fathers: An Outline of Their Life and Work, from the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York; Benedictine 
Convent Life, from Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas; To Seek God (a 
clear and readable explanation of the ‘“‘way and goal of the Benedictine Sister’), 
from St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

What Others Have Done, by Father Howard Ralenkotter, C.P. (Edit.) is a 
collectioh of human interest vocation stories—facts, not fiction. Copies may be 
obtained from the Good Counsel Club, 5700 N. Harlem Avenue, Chicago 31, 
Illinois. Price: 10 cents (by mail 12 cents). 
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The Particular Friendship 
Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


HE novice closed the book, leaned back in his chair, and 

looked thoughtfully at the ceiling. He had been reading 

about the friendship of two saints. It was a warm and 
intimate friendship; yet spiritual writers would surely call 
it commendable and sanctifying. On the other hand, only 
a few days before, he had heard a talk on “‘the particular 
friendship’; and this was definitely branded as reprehen- 
sible for religious and an obstacle to their sanctification. 
What is the difference, he mused, between these two types of 
friendship? Why is one good, the other bad, for religious? 
How can one enjoy the benefits of the first while guarding 
against the evils of the second? 

That novice might be any novice. In fact, the puzzled 
reader of the account of friendship between the saints might 
well be a religious professed for many years. Experienced 
spiritual directors say that the question of friendship is a 
problem for many, if not most, religious. These directors 
think that the solution to the problem lies in a proper 
understanding of the particular friendship; and they are of 
the opinion that an informative psychological discussion of 
this topic would be helpful to religious. The following 
notes represent an attempt to treat, or at least to outline, 
the main points involved in understanding the particular 
friendship and in distinguishing it from what might be 
called ordinary friendship. 


What Is the Particular Friendship? 


A particular friendship, as the expression is used in this 
article, is an exclusive companionship between two persons 
which is based on emotional fascination. In explaining 
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this definition it may be well at least for the present to limit 
ourselves to some concrete situation: for instance, to a par- 
ticular friendship between two religious of the same com- 
munity; or, even more concretely, to such a friendship 
between two novices. Later in the article the remarks can 
easily be applied to other situations. 

The definition I have given is a technical one. It is so 
worded as to exclude certain companionships that are some- 
times rather inaccurately styled particular friendships. The 
clique, for example, is an exclusive companionship; it is 
limited to a few and excludes others. And because it is 
exclusive it is harmful to common life. But it is not a par- 
ticular friendship in the strict sense of the expression because 
it is not limited to two persons. 

Even exclusive companionships between two persons 
are not necessarily particular friendships in the technical 
sense. For instance, one pair of novices may be drawn 
together simply because each dislikes a crowd. Another 
pair may associate merely because of some mutual hobby— 
a liking for birds, or for flowers, or for some game or work. 
And still another pair may unite for the sole reason that 
misery loves company; each is, as the saying goes, “‘agin 
the government,’ and their companionship furnishes an 
outlet for this contrariness. In companionships like these 
there seems to be no strong emotional binding force; the 
exclusiveness appears to be the result of some purely 
external circumstances. Of course, associations such as 
these can easily lead to emotional attachment; but until 
they do so, they are not to be considered particular friend- 
ships in the sense in which we are now using the expression. 

In the real particular friendship the precise reason for 
the exclusiveness of the companionship is emotional fascina- 
tion. The parties conduct themselves much in the manner 
of young lovers. The whole process of the formation and 
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growth of the friendship follows a rather definite psycho- 
logical pattern. Religious should be acquainted with the 
psychology underlying this companionship so that they 
can protect themselves against tendencies that might other- 
wise prove very harmful to them. 


The Adolescent 


It will help towards a better understanding of the par- 
ticular friendship if we now leave our novitiate setting for a 
time and take a brief glance at the emotional life of the 
growing boy. (I choose the boy merely to be more definite. 
Everything that I say here applies, with the necessary 
changes of gender, to the growing girl.) 

In the years just preceding adolescence the normal boy 
has very likely limited his close friendships to other boys 
and has had as little as possible to do with girls. Girls had 
no attraction for him, except perhaps to arouse his curi- 
osity. But as the weight of adolescence settles upon him 
things change. He finds girls mysteriously charming, very 
attractive; he wants to please them, and he seeks to be a 
hero in their eyes. Perhaps, even in the very early years of 
adolescence, he experiences what is popularly called “‘puppy 
love’; he might, in fact have this romantic experience 
rather frequently. Usually, though not always, these 
youthful romances are of short duration. There may be 
great emotional exhilaration for a time; but it is easily 
exploded, like a child’s balloon, and normally has no 
severe lasting effects. 

But as the boy moves on into the upper years of ado- 
lescence, it is quite normal for him to center his attraction 
on one girl; and this experience, though it follows the same 
pattern as the earlier cases of “‘puppy love,’’ is more pro- 
found. It is this more matured experience that I want to 
analyze here—to observe its usual manifestations, its origin, 
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and its purpose. 

If you were to ask a young man how he happened to 
fall in love with a certain girl, he might be unable to tell 
you. And if he could tell you what had suddenly caught 
his attention and captured his heart, his answer might be: 
it was the color of her eyes, the wave of her hair, the way 
she danced, the special musical quality of her voice— 
all apparently trivial things. Or it might be a word of 
sympathy, a word spoken in his defense, an impression of 
great virtue—things of greater significance. It is difficult 
to analyze this first step of falling in love; it is to a great 
extent mysterious. But the reaction to that first stimulus 
is not so mysterious. The boy’s heart is captured—riveted, 
as it were, on that one girl. The thought of her tends to 
absorb his mind; spontaneously he desires to share with her 
his thoughts, his wishes, his dreams, even his prayers. She 
has become the center of his emotional life to the exclusion 
of other girls; and he wants a similar place in her affections. 
Hence he burns with jealousy if another boy enters into the 
picture. 

Of course, the boy who falls in love still retains his 
affection for his parents, for his brothers and sisters, and 
for his boy friends. He may still have a friendly liking for 
many other girls. But over all these affections—dominating 
them, as it were—is this one distinctive attraction. If the 
girl he loves is absent, he suffers torture. He feels dissatis- 
fied; he finds it hard to study, to do his work, even to be 
pleasant to others. He seeks some satisfaction in the posses- 
sion of little souvenirs, is inclined to telephone, to write 
frequent and effusive letters, and so forth. 

When with his beloved, he is overjoyed. He wants to 
express his affection in sweet words, in kissing and cares- 
sing. Incidentally here lies the great danger to chastity in 
even the purest courtship. It may be that these manifesta- 
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tions of affection are joined with the deepest reverence; yet 
they tend to heighten emotion, and thus to increase in fre- 
quency, ardor, and physical intimacy. 

It is easily seen that if the girl reciprocates the boy’s 
affection, the natural result of the mutual exclusiveness and 
intensity of their companionship is a complete assimilation 
of interests. They tend to have the same likes and dislikes. 
They want to share everything—from the prosaic act of 
munching the same sandwich to the exchange of the most 
delicate secrets. Ina word, their affection locks their hearts 
together; each is convinced that this state of affairs will last 
forever, and each craves a complete oneness with the other. 
They want to blend and share their entire lives. 

The experience of falling in love is not something occa- 
sional or extraordinary. It has been happening throughout 
the world since time was young; it is happening now; and 
it will go on happening, so it seems, till the end of time. 
Because it is so common, and because it follows such a 
definite pattern, it seems logical to conclude that the tend- 
ency to fall in love is instinctive. I do not mean that every- 
one has the experience; many factors can intervene to block 
off the actual experience. But I do mean that, speaking 
generally, we all have this tendency, an instinctive tend- 
ency; and if that is true, it must come from God, and He 
must have a reason for giving it. 

As a matter of fact it is not difficult to find a very good 
reason why God should have placed this tendency in human 
nature. God’s plan for the family contains the explana- 
tion. In the divine plan for human beings, children are 
brought into the world as very helpless little things. They 
develop slowly; they need the care of father and mother for 
a long time. God evidently wants the father and mother 
to live together in the closest intimacy all the days of their 
lives. This long-continued life together involves many 
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burdens and grave responsibilities towards each other and 
towards the children. If this kind of life did not have its 
attractive features as well as its burdens and responsibili- 
ties, only the heroes would have the courage to embrace it. 

As we know, God does not lay burdens and responsi- 
bilities on human nature without also providing compensa- 
tions. He creates every human being a potential parent, and 
He also gives each certain capacities and instinctive tenden- 
cies that make married life and parenthood not only bear- 
able but attractive. One of these instinctive tendencies is 
the inclination to an exclusive, tender companionship. This 
serves as a powerful inducement to marriage; and after mar- 
riage, if this mutual tender love is fostered, it not only pro- 
vides for the care of the children but also lightens the bur- 
dens of the parents and protects them, at least to some 
extent, from dangers that might come from outside the 
family circle. 


Application to Novices 


The foregoing analysis of falling in love suffices for our 
present purpose. We have answered the questions that 
seemed fundamental. It is time now to return to our 
novitiate setting and to apply the conclusions of our 
psychological analysis to the case of a particular friendship 
among novices. 

The application, it seems to me, should be fairly obvi- 
ous. A young man enters the novitiate at just about the 
time when this tendency towards exclusive emotional com- 
panionship is most apt to manifest itself. That it should 
manifest itself is perfectly natural. On the other hand, the 
atmosphere of the novitiate is not natural; the novice’s com- 
panionship is limited to members of his own sex. But this 
fact is not in itself enough to suppress the instinctive yearn- 
ing for exclusive companionship. Strong appetites have a 
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way of asserting themselves; and if they cannot find their 
normal object, they look for a substitute. The novice’s 
tendency to form a particular friendship seems to be an 
unconscious seeking for such a substitute. That is why the 
particular friendship exhibits, as was remarked previously, 
many of the signs of a love affair: exclusiveness, absorbing 
thoughts, secret meetings, and sentimental demonstrations 
of affection. 


Harmful Effects 


From what has been said it is easily seen how fostering 
a particular friendship has disastrous effects on the religious 
life. Its exclusitveness renders well-nigh impossible the 
practice of that universal and impartial charity which is so 
important for harmony within a religious family and for 
carrying on apostolic works. The absorption of mind on 
the love-object not only interferes with study and work, 
but most of all it prevents the union with God that the life 
of prayer and other spiritual exercises ought to develop. 

The third source of danger is the yearning to manifest 
one’s affection by embraces. If these cravings are satisfied 
a great protective barrier to chastity is broken down, and 
serious sins can result. Moreover, once this barrier is broken 
by familiarities, it is very difficult to rebuild it. I might 
mention here that this danger is probably greater in a friend- 
ship between two women than ina similar friendship 
between men. Men are protected so some extent by the 
consciousness that kissing and embracing are not customary 
among the members of their sex, whereas among women it 
is more natural to express even ordinary affection in such 
ways. 

Embracing, of course, is not the only source of danger 
to chastity. Other little familiarities can also break down 
reserve and open the way to temptation. And even when 
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external modesty is preserved, the emotional friendship can 
be a source of great disturbance to the imagination. Day- 
dreams will not always remain on the spiritual plane. 

We can end this enumeration of spiritually harmful 
effects by stating summarily that fostering a particular 
friendship strikes at the very root-significance of religious 
consecration. The vows themselves are but means of 
leading the soul to God; and the vow of chastity in particu- 
lar is intended as a means of giving the heart to God. The 
particular friendship draws the heart away. Even if it 
does not lead to actual violations of chastity, it still deprives 
that vow of the fruit it should naturally produce. 


Not Limited to Novices 


The particular friendship, in the full sense in which we 
have described it, is hardly of frequent occurrence among 
religious. But the tendency to form this association is cer- 
tainly common enough to warrant a thorough discussion of 
the subject. And this tendency is not limited to novices. 
In fact, the possible combinations in which the particular 
friendship might appear are quite varied. For instance, 
two religious of about the same age, both of whom have 
been professed for several years, might form such an attach- 
ment while teaching or carrying on some other apostolic 
work. The dangers in this case are generally much more 
grave than they would be in the novitiate because of the 
greater opportunity of indulging the affection. 

Then there is the possibility of a particular friendship 
between a young religious (perhaps a novice or a recently 
professed religious) and an older religious. One can hardly 
overestimate the possible harmful effects of this relation- 
ship, especially for the young religious. Indeed, a very 
promising vocation can be lost in this way. The young 
religious is unwarily drawn into the affair, loses interest in 
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spiritual exercises, suffers perhaps many grievous tempta- 
tions against chastity, and at last, with former high ideals 
of religious perfection completely shattered, returns to the 
world. An older religious who would take the initiative 
in a companionship of this kind or willingly encourage it 
would be running a risk of giving grave scandal. Fortu- 
nately, ignorance excuses from guilt; but such ignorance 
should not be perpetually fostered. 

Again, the particular friendship is not limited to the 
religious family; an extern may be one of the parties. For 
example, it is not entirely uncommon for a pupil to develop 
what is sometimes referred to as a ‘‘crush’”’ on the teacher. 
If the teacher also loses emotional control, there results the 
particular friendship of the teacher-pupil variety. This 
topic is usually treated rather thoroughly by the psycholo- 
gists of adolescence. Many adolescents develop these 
“crushes” on their elders. “These young people, we must 
remember, are still in the transitional period; their emo- 
tional life is just developing. It will go on developing if 
nothing happens to fix it at a childish level. But a long- 
continued reciprocal “‘crush’’ can fix it at that level. Thus 
one of the great evils of the teacher-pupil particular friend- 
ship is the retardation of emotional development in the 
pupil. 

This is a difficult situation to handle, as anyone will 
admit. In the first place, it may require self-crucifixion for 
the teacher; for religious teachers are apt to get very lonely. 
They may find themselves spontaneously yearning for 
affection and attention, especially in times of discourage- 
ment. The affection of the pupil would satisfy this yearn- 
ing. But if it is satisfied by reciprocating the pupil’s atten- 
tions (and much more so by taking the initiative in seeking 
attentions) a very harmful situation arises. The pupil’s 
own emotional growth is stunted, as we mentioned above; 
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and scandal is given to others because of the partiality 
which is usually shown and because of the out-and-out 
childishness that a teacher sometimes manifests in such cir- 
cumstances. Youth have a right to expect better emo- 
tional control of us. 

Yet, even if the teacher’s own emotions are perfectly 
under control, the handling of the adolescent ‘‘crush’’ is a 
delicate matter. Ass it is unfair to the pupil for the teacher 
to initiate these emotional attachments or to respond emo- 
tionally to them, so it seems equally damaging to deal 
harshly with such a pupil. The teacher has to be both 
objective and kind. Luella Cole, in her books, Psychology 
of Adolescence and The Background for College Teaching, 
suggests three principles for the teacher to follow on these 
occasions. The first principle is one we have already indi- 
cated: namely, the teacher should never show emotional 
interest in the pupil. The second principle is to avoid being 
alone with the student, especially behind closed doors, 
because it is then that the emotions are most likely to run 
tiot. The third principle is to provide the devoted student 
(whether boy or girl) with plenty of work. The author 
suggests such physical activities as cleaning erasers and 
washing blackboards, and, with special reference to the col- 
lege student, some mental occupation such as special work 
in the library. It is her opinion that several weeks of these 
physical or mental tasks will be sufficient to cool the ardor 
of the student.* Her suggestions seem very helpful. The one 
precaution that might be added here is that in assigning 
work the teacher should guard against giving the appear- 
ance of favoritism. 

Perhaps what I have written about the teacher-pupil 
attachment was a digression; yet I believe it is not wholly 


1Luella Cole: The Backgruond for College Teaching, Farrar % Rinehart, 1940, 
pp. 164-5; Psychology of Adolescence, same publishers, 1942, pp. 147-9. 
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without pertinence. And the remarks made with reference 
to this relationship are also applicable to other situations in 
which religious deal with youth. Similar attachments can 
be formed; similar dangers are present; and similar precau- 
tions and treatment are necessary. 

We can conclude the enumeration of the various situa- 
tions that might occasion a particular friendship by 
referring briefly to the most obvious case, though fortu- 
nately not the most common—namely the possibility of 
falling in love with a person of the opposite sex. In their 
early years of training religious are usually protected from 
this danger, at least to a great extent, by the fact that they 
do not associate much with externs. And even in later years, 
when they are engaged in works of the apostolate, they are 
somewhat protected by the ordinary regimentation and 
supervision of their lives. “They would be safeguarded still 
more if the provisions for cloister, companions, external 
reserve, and so forth, were always rigorously observed. But 
nothing save a special grace of God can protect them to the 
point of utter immunity. As human beings they are always 
susceptible to such attachments. 

A very realistic professor of pastoral theology used to 
tell his seminarians: ‘‘In your priestly lives you will often 
have to deal with women. In some cases you will necessarily 
be alone with them. If, on one of these occasions, a woman 
should burst into tears, do not yield to the impulse to dry 
them for her.’’ This is a rather concrete way of saying that 
one must not let sympathy interfere with judgment. Even 
spiritual ministries and apostolic words can be very danger- 
ous, especially when sympathy plays on the heartstrings. A 
prudent reserve is always called for if one wants to keep his 
heart where he placed it at the time of his consecration to 
God—in the Heart of Christ. 
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Ordinary Friendship 


After hearing a discourse on the particular friendship, 
a young religious is apt to be confused. ‘‘What does it all 
mean?” is his question, even though unspoken. ‘“‘Am [ 
supposed to have no intimate friends? Must I keep my 
heart in solitary confinement?” 

The answer to such questions, whether spoken or 
unspoken, should be very straightforward. True friend- 
ship is one of the great blessings of life, and it belongs to 
religious just as much as to others. Father Tanquerey, 
after treating of the benefits of true friendship, has the fol- 
lowing pertinent paragraph: 

The question has been asked whether or not such friendships 
should be encouraged in communities. It may be feared that they 
will be detrimental to the affection which should unite all the mem- 
bers and that they will be the cause of jealousies. Assuredly, care 
must be taken that such friendships do not interfere with the charity 
due to all, that they be supernatural and be kept within the limits set 
by Superiors. With these provisions, friendship retains in com- 
munities all the advantages described above, since religious as well as 
others need the counsel, comfort and protection that a friend alone 
can give. However, in communities more than elsewhere, all that 
savors of false friendship must be avoided with jealous care. (The 
Spiritual Life, n. 599.) 

Certainly the lives of religious who became canonized 
saints furnish ample proof that genuine friendship is not at 
variance with the ideals of the religious life. “These saints 
had intimate friends within their communities and outside 
their communities, friends among those of their own sex 
and friends of the opposite sex. Moreover, the mere reading 
of some of their letters indicates that their friendships were 
warm and affectionate. And we need not confine ourselves 
to the lives of canonized saints—as if true friendship were 
a prerogative of heroic sanctity. Very likely most religious 
who are now in the declining years of life could tell us that 
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the friendships they have formed have been a source of 
great joy in their lives and of much help in the service of 
God. 

The essential difference apparently lies in quality: one 
kind of friendship is good for religious; another kind is 
harmful. With regard to human companionship, there is 
one sense in which religious must go to God alone; another 
sense in which companionship, intimate companionship, is 
not only permissible, but helpful. 


How to Distinguish? 


“But,” the young religious will ask, “how can one 
judge whether a friendship is just ordinary friendship or a 
particular friendship?’’ The simplest way of making this 
distinction is to examine a companionship to see if it mani- 
fests the specific signs of the particular friendship. 

One specific characteristic of the particular friendship is 
its exclusiveness. Ordinary friendship is not exclusive. It 
may be that, because of circumstances or because of one’s 
own temperament, he has only one good friend; but this 
is not of the nature of ordinary friendship. One person 
can have many good friends. 

The exclusive tendency of the particular friendship 
easily breeds jealousy. ‘The fact that one’s friend has other 
friends is resented. Ordinary friendship does not have this 
effect. It allows freedom not only for oneself but for one’s 
friend in the choice of other friends. 

The particular friendship is marked by internal absorp- 
tion of mind on the friend. The thoughts and affections 
are, as it were, bound to one person: internal freedom to 
pray, to study, to work, to be with other companions, to 
brook separation, is hampered. Ordinary friendship, on 
the other hand, does not greatly interfere with this freedom. 
I say it “does not greatly interfere’ because it seems to me 
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that one cannot without qualification apply to ordinary 
friendship the dictum, “‘out of sight, out of mind.’”’ Even 
the truest and most spiritual of friendships is not as cold as 
that. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that in the 
particular friendship internal adjustment to separation is 
extraordinarily difficult, whereas in the case of the simple 
friendship it is comparatively easy. 

Finally, the tendency to manifest affection by soft words 
and embraces arises spontaneously when a particular friend- 
ship is fostered. This is not a distinctive characteristic of 
ordinary friendship. It is true, of course, that some people 
are much more externally affectionate than others; true 
also that a certain amount of external demonstration is 
more natural with women than with men. Nevertheless, 
these things are not characteristic marks of the simple 
friendship; an unusual tendency to such manifestations is 
a sign that something other than ordinary friendship is 
involved. 

To sum the matter up negatively: ordinary friendship 
does not interfere with the common life, with impartial 
charity, with prayer, with the performance of one’s duty, 
with the prudent reserve that must characterize the bearing 
of religious. Again, briefly, but still negatively: any friend- 
ship which does not interfere with the attainment of reli- 
gious ideals is a sound friendship. Finally, to put it posi- 
tively: any friendship which helps one to lead a good reli- 
gious life is not only safe and permissible, but actually a 
gift of God. 


[EDIToRS’ NOTE: Our next number will contain some suggestions for breaking a 
particular friendship and for preventing the formation of one.] 














Christian Untouchables? 
John E. Coogan, S.J. 


Ml HY do all priests working for the conversion of the 
Negroes attack segregation? Why, as they convert 
the colored, don’t they build for them churches and 

schools of their own? Then when they are all converted, 
interracial understanding will come of itself.’’ This sincere 
question from a zealous priest surely comes at the “eleventh 
hour.’”’ When laws both federal and state are banning 
racial discrimination in public employment and private 
industry; when state civil rights bills are making it criminal 
(even in the priest’s own state) to make racial discrimina- 
tions in hotels, restaurants, and places of public resort; 
when labor unions are demanding that no man’s color 
should deprive him of an equal chance to earn his daily 
bread—this is a late hour indeed for a champion to rise in 
favor of Catholic racial segregation. But the question has 
been honestly asked by one who is otherwise the soul of 
kindliness; and the voiced query of such a one is certainly 
the unvoiced query of many. As the priest lives north of 
the Ohio River, traditionally the “River Jordan’’ to the 
freedom-seeking Negro, we shall frame our reply accord- 
ingly. We oppose segregation in our Catholic churches and 
schools because it is unjust, impious, and scandalous—a bar 
to the conversion of non-Catholic Negroes, and a cause of 
perversion of the Catholics. 

Such segregation is unjust because, for one thing, it robs 
the Negro of self-respect. If your test of acceptability were 
conduct or character or virtue, each might hope one day to 
qualify. But if you tell him that your ban is on all those 
of his line, then the offense is in his blood. He knows it is 
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not merely that his appearance does not please. Negroes 
come in all shapes and sizes, in all mixtures of blood, in all 
shades of complexion, in all types of features. Some 
Negroes are strikingly handsome, far more so surely than 
many whites; and yet almost any white can at least be tol- 
erated, whereas no Negro need apply. He knows that you 
draw no such rigid line against members of another religion. 
Non-Catholic whites are admitted to Catholic institutions 
from which Catholic Negroes are excluded. The right 
religion seems less important than the right race. It is use- 
less to tell the Negro that across town somewhere there is a 
Catholic church for his kind; that miles away there is a 
school to which he can send his children. Miles away, 
across railroad tracks and through traffic; miles away, out 
from St. Luke’s parish they may go, past St. Thomas’, 
past St. Mark’s, past St. Ignatius’ and St. Mary’s, to find 
refuge at last in St. Peter Claver’s or St. Benedict the 
Moor’s. 

Such mass rejections by a dominant majority inevitably 
weaken and destroy self-respect in a weak minority. How 
destructive this can be when the Church herself seems to 
join in the accusing chorus. Pope Leo XIII rightly 
declared that poverty can so dehumanize that morality 
becomes inhumanly difficult. Racial bars can be at least as 
demoralizing; for even a beggar can dream of outliving 
want; but race is an act of God and is bred in the bone. 

We add that these racial bars are not merely unjust in 
that they destroy self-respect; they are impious in that they 
are effective denials of the most solemnly proclaimed reli- 
gious truths. If God is the Father of all, why must His 
children be segregated before His face? If all share Adam’s 
nature, whence comes this special taint of blood? If the Son 
of Man is each man’s Brother, whence comes the color bar? 
And if He died equally for all, why these pretensions of the 
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Caucasoid? Did Christ’s ‘I am the Vine, and you the 
branches’ extend only to the lily-whites? And in the 
Mystical Body is pigmentation more important than sanc- 
tifying grace? Christ and His Church have told us what 
things count in God’s sight; and race is not among them. 
The separation of the sons of men into sheep and goats on 
any other basis than Christ’s is a consequence of the same 
divisive spirit that has rent His seamless robe into the mul- 
tiple tatters of Protestantism. Mother Church has given 
both impieties a like repudiation. 

Racial segregation we have called not merely unjust and 
impious; it is scandalous in the strictest sense of the word; 
it is a moral stumbling block and rock of offense. Few 
better-class Negroes will listen to the call of what seems to 
them a white man’s church. ‘“To the majority of edu- 
cated Negroes,” the President of Howard, their national 
university, has truly said, ‘‘the Catholic Church simply 
does not exist.’”” The march of growing Negro leadership 
is seldom towards Rome. In some centers of special Cath- 
olic effort the underprivileged eagerly answer the call of 
truth, but the great masses remain untouched. Yet this 
bar to conversion is but one of the scandals arising from 
religious segregation; of both born Catholics and converts 
many find it unbearable to think themselves step-children of 
Mother Church. 

It is the wildest flight from reality for us to imagine 
that we can convert and hold the Negro through a system 
of segregated churches and schools. It will cost us the 
loyalty of the race if we try it. The Negro will not tol- 
erate a pariah position of untouchability. And even if this 
were not so, where, when, how could we man and finance 
an adequate separate system of churches and schools? Even 
tax-supported separate school systems have broken down. 
Conversion of the race will require all the efforts of the 
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whole Church laboring and giving with a willing heart and 
hand. ‘Tying our hands behind us through a policy of 
segregation means leaving closed the door of opportunity; 
much, many will be lost; and with what gain? 

The movement away from segregation in education and 
religion is so strong that the reactionary is hopelessly dated. 
There is hardly a college or university in the North, from 
Maine to California, that professedly defends the color bar. 
The most renowned girls’ schools, registers of social accept 
ability, have their colored students, sometimes even teachers. 
Each spring, Negro magazines picture their scores of degree 
winners, including many Ph.D.’s, and these from the oldest 
and most respected American universities. Catholic schools 
despite a belated start are rapidly accelerating; one in a bor- 
der city has raised its colored enrollment from none to more 
than one hundred in a single year, and announces the move 
a complete success. Even our schools for problem children 
have found it desirable to repudiate any color bar; two at 
least of the local Good Shepherd homes have recently 
opened their doors to all. 

Boys Town flung wide its doors from the beginning. 
As Father Flanagan explains: 

I know when the idea of a boys’ home grew in my mind, I 
never thought of anything remarkable about taking in all of the 
races and all the creeds. To me, they are all God’s children. They 
are my brothers. They are children of God. I must protect them to 
the best of my ability. These Negro boys have been just as fine and 
decent as the boys of my own race. . . . If I were a pastor of a parish, 
whether it was located in the slums of the city or in millionaire row, 
I would follow the same policy. 

Recently a bi-racial convent for Dominican contem- 
platives was opened in Alabama. The Discalced Carmelites 
have announced the same Christ-like policy; already the 
colored spouse of Christ can find a haven in the Carmel of 


Boston, Grand Rapids, or Indianapolis. The Sisters of 
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Social Work, too, have opened their ranks to daughters 
“black but beautiful.’ And a clear-eyed Dominican 
Mother General has scorned the inconsistency of praying to 
Blessed Martin de Porres for vocations while refusing his 
race Sisters. 

Advocates of racial segregation within the Church were 
recently dealt a body blow through publication of the story 
of the foundation of the Sisters, Servants of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, at Monroe, Michigan, a hundred years 
ago. Two of the three founding mothers were of Negro 
blood; one of these was the first mother general, who bids 
fair to become a canonized saint. From the three mother 
houses in Monroe, Philadelphia, and Scranton have gone 
forth thousands of consecrated women giving their all to 
service in the two Americas. Their blue-clad ranks today 
number thirty-seven hundred, truly a princely proof of the 
fertility of race brotherhood. Among the clergy, too, 
notable blows are being struck at segregation. Father John 
La Farge, S.J., is authority for the statement that the 
Cardinal-Elect of New York has ordered that there be no 
color line drawn in any institution of his archdiocese. Much 
the same statement is made of Los Angeles. There are only 
four known colored diocesan priests at present, but each 
year other seminaries go inter-racial. “The notable success 
of Negro priests already ordained makes their rapid increase 
inevitable. To the merits and success of the largest single 
group of these priests—seven of the Society of the Divine 
Word working within the Lafayette Diocese—its bishop 
gives this revealing testimony: 

The enthusiasm with which they were received, and the splendid 
work they are doing in the three parishes now entirely under their 
direction, slay for all time the groundless and mischievous myth that 
the colored do not care to have priests of their own race to minister 
to them. 
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The New England Province of the Society of Jesus has 
eleven colored members from Jamaica. The Benedictines of 
Collegeville, Minnesota, have eight Negro youths in their 
seminary, studying for the priesthood. Their careers within 
the order will be determined by their abilities and interests, 
not by any accident of race. At least eight other religious 
orders and congregations claim a share of the present one 
hundred and seven Negro seminarians. All this is little in 
comparison with the native clergy of so-called ‘‘darkest 
Africa,’ with its three bishops, four hundred and fifty 
priests, three hundred and seventy-five Brothers, and two 
thousand nuns. But America is awakening from the 
nightmare of segregation and will not sleep again. 

The battle against segregation must promptly be won 
in our schools. From segregated schools, race leadership 
continues to come “‘too little and too late.’’ As a result, 
through whole vineyards “‘branches”’ are dying on the Vine. 
Meanwhile our many largely lily-white Catholic schools 
are being called anti-democratic, in sharp contrast to the 
public schools which admit all races and colors. And in 
our own ranks we suffer from the policy of exclusiveness. 
Mutual appreciation comes only from mutual knowledge; 
and our children are being denied the education to be had 
from a personal knowledge of fellow Catholics drawn 
from other branches of the human race. 

We Catholics must then choose between segregation 
and the conversion of our thirteen million Negroes. We may 
perhaps have one or the other; we most surely cannot have 
both. It will not avail us to say that our racial policy is 
more liberal than that of any other creed. Since when has 
the ‘‘pillar and ground of the truth” thought it sufficient 
merely to be a bit more just or more kind than some rag-tag 
heresy? Segregation must go; for ““There is neither Jew 
nor Greek: there is neither bond nor free: there is neither 
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male nor female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
(Galatians 3:28.) 

The Negro poet’s accusing query addressed to America 
is addressed as well to our every church and school: 


How would you have us—as we are, 
Or sinking ’neath the load we bear? 
Our eyes fixed forward on a star? 

Or gazing empty in despair? 

Rising or falling? Men or things? 
With dragging pace, or footsteps fleet? 
Strong, willing sinews in your wings? 
Or tightening chains about your feet? 





Communications 


Reverend Fathers: 

That a Christian attitude can be cultivated toward the Negro 
even in the deep South is a fact proved by successful attempts which 
have been made by students of Mt. Carmel Academy, Lakeview, 
New Orleans, in this phase of Catholic living. The student activi- 
ties in this field of endeavor are given here in sketchy form: 

First and foremost, the study of the Mass and the Liturgical Year 
were helpful means to strengthen the spiritual life of the students, 
which naturally found expression in a more Christian attitude 
towards all members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

In the January, 1936, issue of their school paper, Echoes of Car- 
mel, a first hesitant step was taken by reprinting from the the Jnter- 
racial Review an article entitled, ‘‘Can Prejudice Be Cured?’’ by the 
Reverend John LaFarge, S.J. This article showed the effects of 
prejudice and the power of personal example. ‘‘Prejudice can be 
cured if we use our natural reason and the gifts of God wherewith 
to cure it.” 

No reaction sprang from the appearance of this article, which 
might have had the effect of an atomic bomb in the racial element of 
the South. 

Then followed a series of articles by the student editor, “All 
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Men Are Equal,’’ which was a development of the Manhattanville 
Resolutions concerning racial prejudice. 

Devotion to Blessed Martin de Porres, the Negro Dominican 
Brother, was promoted through the sodality, while the school paper 
introduced an Interracial Column in the December, 1937, issue. This 
column endeavored “‘to instruct the students in their duties towards 
the Negro as a member of the Mystical Body.” 

On several occasions during the annual vocation week sponsored 
by the school, the Reverend Clarence Howard, S.V.D., leading mem- 
ber of the Negro Apostolate, addressed the students on the vital sub- 
ject to most Southerners—the racial question. The reaction of the 
students to these talks was gratifying. 

A Sister of the Holy Family, a Community of Colored Sisters 
founded in New Orleans, was guest speaker for the monthly Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade meeting. The crusaders were edified and 
voiced their appreciation generously. 

A sophomore of Xavier University, a lovely colored student, also 
addressed the Carmel students during one of their observances of 
mission week. She was given a thunderous applause, and together 
with her companion, another Xavier student, was shown every mark 
of courtesy during their stay at Mt.Carmel. In the afternoon of that 
same day, the two Xavier students accompanied eighty Carmel stu- 
dents to visit Xavier University, the only Catholic University for 
Negroes in the United States. The visit through Xavier ended in the 
cafeteria where a delightful musical program was enjoyed. Refresh- 
ments were served while six Carmel students sat at each table with a 
Xavier student acting as hostess. Here color was forgotten while 
beautiful social contacts were enjoyed between the colored and white 
students of Xavier and Mt. Carmel. And this was in the deep South! 

It was during another mission week when Xavier students of the 
music department were invited to give a musical program at Lake- 
view Carmel. The students were deeply appreciative of the display 
of fine talent and served a luncheon to the visiting Xavier students. 
Here again color was overlooked and due recognition was given to 
high talent. 

After school was dismissed that same afternoon, a young lady 
called, accompanied by her sister who was a first year student at 
Mt. Carmel, and said she would withdraw her sister from a school 
which entertained Negroes. No excuse was offered by the school 
authorities, nor was any step taken to retain the little first year stu- 
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dent. It was thought that a student with a spirit of that type would 
be better elsewhere. 

Dark Symphony,a life-sketch by Elizabeth Laura Adams, a highly 
talented Negro girl, was interesting reading during Religion class— 
so much so, that one of the students dramatized the book, then 
directed the staging of it by members of the class. The play was 
presented for the entertainment of the student body. The spirit dis- 
played by the players and the audience was very satisfying. 

Books and magazines which promote the welfare of the Negro 
are found in the faculty and student libraries. The books are: 

Dark Symphony, Adams; The Dove Flies South, Hyland; Col- 
ored Catholics in the United States, Gillard; Royal Road, Kuhl; 
George Washington Carver, Holt; The Negro American, Gillard; 
Marian Anderson, Vehanen; Interracial Justice, LaFarge; Up From 
Slavery, Booker T. Washington; Negro Builders and Heroes, Braw- 
ley; Street of the Half Moon, Farnum. 

The magazines on display are: 

Interracial Review, Colored Harvest, St. Augustine Messenger, 
The Negro Child, The Catholic Worker, and Twinkle. This last 
is edited by Miss Ora Mae Lewis, a graduate of Xavier University, 


New Orleans. 
Sister Consuela, O.Carm. 


Reverend Fathers: 

While I fully approve the Catholic campaign (especially in the 
press) to secure for the Negro his civil, social and economic rights, 
I cannot help being convinced that the best way of making him a 
convert to the faith is by personal contact. Nearly all Negro converts 
have been made exclusively by colored missions and schools. Here 
is an experiment of seven years’ standing. 

In 1939 I tried to get some children to attend a Sunday School 
at Sacred Heart Church in Denver, Colorado. The Franciscan Sisters 
offered their assistance. We had an attendance of from 12 to 15. 
It proved a failure. 

In 1940 we tried a vacation school in July in the basement of a 
house close to the center of Negro population. Our attendance was 
42, but the basement was so crowded we had to give up for lack of 
standing room. 

In July, 1941, we secured an empty storeroom on East 26th 
Avenue. We had 103 children, nearly all of whom were non- 
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Catholics. For the next three years our efforts met with equal suc- 
cess; but in 1945 we could not find a location in which to hold our 
summer school until the very last minute. We finally obtained a 
portion of a large empty garage on the outskirts of the Negro district. 
Due to its location and the delay in obtaining it, we had only 43 
children in regular attendance, of whom all but four or five were 
non-Catholic. 

In commencing the 1945 summer school we made an appeal to 
all colored or non-Catholic children by means of a circular letter. 
Our summer school is supplemented by a regular adult instruction 
class lasting six months, which meets twice a week. In 1945 there 
were eighteen adult converts. The results so far have been the con- 
version since the year 1940 of five entire colored families, numbering 
from eight to ten children each, with their parents, and of more than 
sixty other conversions of adults and children. The enrollment in 
our parish school now includes sixty colored children. Several bap- 
tisms of colored babies have followed as a matter of course. 

Archbishop Vehr and a fine Catholic attorney are patrons of the 
school. They pay the bills, amounting to approximately $400.00 
a year, including candy, ice cream, a yearly picnic to the mountain 
parks or the Denver city parks, salaries to teachers, rental of class- 
rooms, and the transportation of equipment. 

A location for a Negro center in the heart of the Negro district 
has been obtained, and a few days ago the archbishop informed me 
that he is ready to begin building as soon as circumstances permit. 

The Franciscan Sisters were originally in charge of the summer 
school, but for the last several years the Sisters of Charity have been 
in charge. 

I have one final observation. It is difficult for the priest or sister 
to approach the adult non-Catholic Negro on matters of religion. 
However, we have found as a result of this work that it is easy to 
approach these adults through the children." These youngsters, of 
course, report to their parents what they have been taught in school 
and the attitude of their teachers, and as a consequence and in a short 
time the parents themselves visit the school, make inquiries, and in 
many cases enroll in the adult education classes. This work has 
resulted in approximately 125 converts in the last six years and with 
but one or two exceptions all have proved to be fine Catholics. 

A. Versavel, S.J. 














God Forgives and Forgets 
Clarence McAuliffe, S.J. 


HE meditation on mercy is always one of the bright 

hours of the annual retreat. We may not have com- 

mitted a serious sin at all, but the unknown pitfalls of 
the future lie ahead. We are keenly conscious of our own 
weakness. We might some day commit a mortal sin. Hence 
we are glad to devote some time to the consoling parables of 
the Prodigal Son or the Lost Sheep; or to the actual cases of 
St. Peter or Mary Magdalene or the Good Thief. ‘‘God is 
ready, even happy, to forgive.”” That is the purport of 
both parables and case records. Moved by grace we are 
impressed with the thought and we rise from our colloquy 
reassured, confident, inspired to greater love by the realiza- 
tion that God will extend His succoring hand if we ever 
become His enemy. 

But although this poignant and lasting consciousness 
of God’s readiness to forgive is the main purpose of the 
reflection on mercy, we should not overlook a secondary 
aspect of this meditation. This has to do with the manner 
in which God forgives sin. When God forgives, He forgives 
completely. ‘‘He casts all our sins to the bottom of the sea”’ 
(Micheas 7:19); when the sinner repents, “‘his iniquities 
will no longer harm him’’ (Ezechiel 33:12); sins may be 
like scarlet, but repentance “‘will make them white as 
snow” (Isaias 1:18). God forgives and forgets. 

“‘God’s ways are not our ways,” says the Prophet Isaias. 
These inspired words are applicable to the sum-total of our 
thoughts, viewpoints, attitudes, and actions, but they have 
a very special application here. Most of us are ready to 
forgive. Indeed, we are obliged to forgive even though 
offended repeatedly. To this extent we bear a likeness to 
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God Who is always willing to forgive the repentant sinner. 
But is our manner of forgiving like God’s? Is our forgive- 
ness burnished by the quality of completeness? Do we not 
only forgive, but forgive so thoroughly that offenses once 
pardoned exert no influence upon our future conduct? Here, 
indeed, ‘‘God’s ways are not our ways.” We forgive, but we 
remember. Previous offenses skulk about in the recesses of 
our minds; and when a fresh offense is committed against 
us by the same party, the forgiven ones come back with their 
pristine vigor. We refuse to look upon the latest offense as 
an isolated fact. It is always a link in a chain; and the 
whole chain captivates our imaginations and stirs up our 
resentment when the latest injury shocks our oversensitive 
selves. We forgive; but we don’t forget. 

Take that unkind remark or act, that gossiping behind 
our backs, that garbled report to a superior. The perpe- 
trator by a slight favor, a kindly attitude, a show of humil- 
ity wins our forgiveness. But we feel that our attitude 
toward him in the future should not be the same as before 
the offense. Our relations will incline not to the lubri- 
cating, but to the frosty side. It’s best to maintain a cool 
reserve towards such a one. Otherwise he may jolt us with 
another slight. That's the way we are strongly impelled 
to act. It’s the way we frequently do act; and though this 
may involve no culpability, it reveals that our forgiveness 
was not like God’s. It was offered willingly, but it was 
not complete. We remembered. 

But perhaps we plead “‘Not Guilty’’ here. We do really 
forgive and forget in single instances. Then just alter the 
case a bit. Suppose the gossiper continues on with his 
backbiting. You forgive him once, twice, three times, and 
oftener. Ask yourself how you reacted to the second and 
subsequent offenses. Did you view them as separate, segre- 
gated indignities? Or did you recall offense number one 
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when offense number two occurred? And when number 
two occurred, was the extent of your displeasure measured 
by number two alone or was it enhanced by the remem- 
brance of number one? Did you ever say to yourself after 
repeated offenses: ‘““That’s the straw that broke the camel’s 
back,” or “I can’t stand it any longer,’ or (in Hitler’s 
words) ‘‘My patience is exhausted,” or ‘I forgave him once 
and he did it again?’’ Such expressions indicate that our 
forgiveness is not complete. Old offenses have come back 
to merge with the latest one. Offense number seven is not 
just number seven. It’s number seven combined with six 
of its predecessors. We forgave; but we did not forget. We 
allowed pardoned offenses to influence our future conduct. 

But with God it is otherwise. Let us suppose that a 
person commits a mortal sin. He has disobeyed God Who 
has a right to our service and hence he has offered God a per- 
sonal insult. ‘This insult deserves two penalties. The first 
is eternal damnation. The second is a temporal punish- 
ment incurred by the misuse of God’s property. But the 
sinner repents. He goes to the sacrament of penance, or he 
makes an act of perfect contrition intending to go to the 
sacrament later, or perhaps he is not a member of the 
Church and so is baptized. His sin is forgiven. God 
remits the personal insult and becomes the man’s friend. 
He lifts the threat of hell from the man’s path. He takes 
away some, even all, of the temporal punishment according 
to the perfection of the penitent’s dispositions. But that is 
not the whole story. So far we may appear to act in a 
similar way when we forgive an offense. However, let us 
suppose that the absolved man goes forth from the confes- 
sional and commits another mortal sin, be it of the same or 
a different kind. By this fresh iniquity, he again is subject 
to God’s personal displeasure. He also deserves hell and 
temporal punishment again. But how about the former 
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sin already committed? Does it come forth from the tomb 
again? Does God say to Himself: “I forgave that man 
once. Now he has offended me again. I can’t forget. His 
new sin is really a double one. I am personally insulted 
twice, not once. He deserves a twofold punishment in hell, 
one for the forgiven sin and one for this added one. His 
temporal punishment for this latest sin should be double 
what it was for the former one’’? 

God does no such reasoning. That's the way we argue 
with ourselves when offenses are repeated. But God for- 
gives and forgets. Once a sin is remitted, a new sin is not a 
rung in a ladder. It’s a rung all by itself. It’s not a warship 
in a flotilla. It’s a warship all alone on the high sea. 
Repentance impels God to “‘cast our sins to the bottom of 
the ocean’’ never to be retrieved or resurrected again. God's 
forgiveness is complete. He really forgives and forgets. He 
refuses to be influenced by transgressions which He has pre- 
viously remitted. 

This is not theological guesswork. It is so certain that 
many theologians say it would be imprudent to doubt it. 
It is so certain that no arguments brought up against it will 
ever alter it. If we look over those texts in Scripture that 
have to do with God’s way of forgiving sins, we find that 
they are all unconditional. God doesn’t say: “I forgive you 
provided you don’t sin again.” He states: “Once you 
repent, your former sins will never be allowed to harm you 
in the future. I shall cast your iniquities to the bottom of 
the sea where nothing can ever get at them and bring them 
back.”’ 

That this is God’s loving way of forgiving sins is also 
clear from the manner in which the sacrament of penance is 
conducted. All mortal sins must be revealed in this tri- 
bunal, except those that have already been properly con- 
fessed. If these former sins came back to life when a fresh 
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mortal sin is committed, then they would necessarily have 
to be confessed again. But such is not the case. The sinner 
is obliged to accuse himself only of those mortal sins com- 
mitted since his last worthy confession. “The others, there- 
fore, have been completely wiped away. God has forgotten 
them. If the penitent wishes to mention them, he may do 
so; but he is under no obligation whatever. 

This complete forgiveness of our sins is one of God's 
wonderful mercies. If He were small-minded like ourselves, 
He would brood over past offenses when new ones are com- 
mitted. But His love is too great. When we repent, we 
always start again from scratch. We are never just on 
parole; for when a judge permits parole, he forgives but he 
places a condition. He says: ‘“You are free to go back to 
your family, to engage in your work on condition that you 
don’t violate the law again. If you do, you will go back 
to jail to finish your sentence for your former crime and to 
get an additional term for your new crime.”’ God never 
puts the repentant sinner on parole. 

But just because God forgets our sins by true repent- 
ance, it doesn’t follow that we should forget them too. Per- 
haps nothing is more profitable in the spiritual life than an 
abiding sorrow entrenched in our minds by the thought of 
past forgiven sins. Such sorrow induces humility, grati- 
tude, confidence, love, mortification, fraternal charity, and 
a host of virtues. But if God forgives and forgets, then 
surely it would be improper for the sinner ever to worry 
about past forgiven sins. That would be to forget the cer- 
tain doctrine of theology propounded in this paper. Such 
sins have been cast by God ‘“‘to the bottom of the sea.”’ 
True, the sinful acts enter into the historical record of our 
lives. They were once committed and nothing can ever 
alter that fact. But their recollection should furnish fuel 
for piety, not for anxiety. God forgives and forgets. 
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Our Lady‘s Lack of Fear 
Charles F. Donovan, S.J. 


S WE READ St. Luke’s restrained description of the 
visit made to Mary by the Archangel Gabriel, bearing 
the most amazing message ever to reach the world, we 

are apt to pass over a notable feature of the scene—Mary’s 
calmness, her complete lack of fear when Gabriel lighted her 
room by his sudden presence. The Gospel, to be sure, says 
Mary was troubled; but this was not fear of the angel. She 
was not troubled until he had spoken; it was his message, 
not his presence, that bothered her. When she had seen 
him, “‘she was troubled [Monsignor Knox aptly says ‘per- 
plexed’] at his word, and asked herself what manner of 
salutation this might be’’ (Luke 1:29). She did not under- 
stand Gabriel’s bowing before her and telling her that she 
was full of grace, that the Lord was with Ler, that she was 
blessed among women. Her humility made her wonder at 
these expressions, but she was undismayed by the sudden 
appearance of an angel. 

How unique Mary’s reaction was and how unparalleled 
in sacred history we can gather by recalling the fright, the 
real terror that seized even very holy people when, like 
Mary, they found themselves face to face with an angel. 
When the Archangel Raphael disclosed who he was to 
Tobias and his son, ‘‘they were troubled, and being seized 
with fear they fell upon the ground on their face’’ (Tobias 
12:16). Mary’s own messenger, Gabriel, appeared to 
Daniel; and the saintly prophet tells us, “I fell on my face 
trembling. . . . and when he spoke to me I fell flat on the 
ground; and he touched me and set me upright.’’ (Daniel 
8:17, 18.) When this same Gabriel stood at the right of 
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the altar where Zachary was burning incense to God, 
‘Zachary seeing him was troubled, and fear fell upon him”’ 
(Luke 1:12). On Christmas eve, while shepherds of Beth- 
lehem were keeping watch over their flock, ‘‘an angel of the 
Lord stood by them and the glory of God shone round 
about them and they feared with a great fear’’ (Luke 2:9). 
On Easter morning at the tomb of Our Lord the holy 
women ‘‘were stricken with fear and were turning their faces 
toward the ground” (Luke 24:4, 5). 

We could enforce this picture of the normal human 
reaction to heavenly apparitions by adding other Gospel 
instances, like the apostles’ terror when they dimly saw 
Christ on the water and when they heard God’s voice at the 
Transfiguration; and there are non-scriptural examples of 
fear in similar circumstances, as in the cases of St. Teresa of 
Avila and St. Bernadette. But even limiting ourselves to 
the scriptural record of the spontaneous human fright at 
the sight of an angel, we can see that Our Lady’s composure 
in the presence of Gabriel is a detail that is small and almost 
hidden in the Gospel record but rich in its revelation of her 
character. 

Let us not make the mistake of dismissing this point 
by saying, ‘“Why should Mary be afraid of an angel? After 
all, she is Queen of Angels and God’s Mother, isn’t she?” 
In viewing a past event we are always in danger of reading 
into the minds of the people involved our own knowledge 
of subsequent history. When the angel saluted Mary, she 
was not the Mother of God. She was not yet Queen of 
Angels; or if you wish to think she was, at least she was 
not conscious of it. As far as she knew, none of the glori- 
ous titles which were to follow upon the decision she was 
about to make could be attributed to her. Her only title 
when Gabriel entered the room was the one she told him: 
handmaid of the Lord. 
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That this young girl—for that is what she was— 
should be so imperturbable, so much mistress of herself and 
even of the situation where others—saints, grown men, 
chosen friends of God—had been smitten to the ground in 
fright is certainly a luminous and distinctive fact, a fact 
which the Holy Ghost has recorded for her honor and our 
instruction. What it reveals about Mary is not courage or 
fearlessness; such was her nature that there was hardly even 
a question of exercising the virtue of courage here. Rather 
it seems to be a sign and a measure of Our Blessed Mother's 
spirituality, her pure faith whereby she was habitually 
alive to supernatural reality and consciously immersed 
from day to day and from minute to minute in a sea of the 
divine presence and goodness and love. It seems as simple 
(and marvelous) as this, that Mary was not surprised at a 
visitor from heaven because really and truly and constantly 
her conversation was there. 


The significance of this incident, Our Lady’s matter- 
of-fact reception of the archangel and all that it implies—- 
sanctity, at-home-ness with the world of the spirit, com- 
plete at-home-ness with God—these are things which we 
cannot grasp in a single reading of St. Luke or by a few 
meditations. Years of spiritual refinement may give us a 
truer appreciation of the mystery; but I think that the more 
deeply we probe it, the more baffling and awesome will 
become the truth that Mary was full of grace. 

We customarily address Mary as Mother of God, as 
our and heaven’s Queen, as Mother of Sorrows, as Medi- 
atrix of All Graces. In other words, we habitually think 
of Our Blessed Lady as she is after her fiat. But we can also 
think profitably of her as she was before that dazzling 
instant. As soon as Gabriel spoke God’s proposal, Mary 
knew that she was someone special, that she was by God’s 
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grace the most extraordinary of women. But up to that 
moment, though God loved her as He loved no other crea- 
ture, she apparently did not realize how much He loved her 
or how much she deserved His love. Dare we hope that in 
Mary’s unawareness of impending glory we have, in some 
analogous way, a figure of all elect souls, who with varying 
constancy and ardor peer towards God through the mists of 
faith, little dreaming what blessings He has prepared for 
them, until, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, there 
bursts upon them the flood of beatific light and they are 
penetrated with the undiminishing surprise and joy of God 
seen, embraced, and embracing? 


Before the Annunciation Mary was already a soul set 
apart, but she was not conscious of it. She lived an obscure, 
externally ordinary life, but a life of perfect union with 
God. DeCaussade says, ‘“‘Mary’s reply to the angel, when 
all that she said was Fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum was 
a résumé of all the mystical theology of our ancestors. 
Everything in it reduced, as still today, to the purest, the 
simplest abandonment of the soul to the Will of God in 
whatever form that Will might present itself.’’ Before the 
Annunciation—before that event which suddenly made her 
the center of history, the core of a new divine economy, the 
hope and channel of salvation—Mary was living from 
moment to moment so totally in the hand of God, so aban- 
doned to His Will, that each moment was a dress rehearsal 
for her mighty fiat. When Gabriel appeared she was calm 
and poised, because this moment was no different from any 
other. The content of God’s will did not matter, whether 
it indicated something big or little, marvelous or common- 
place. Just so it was God’s will—that is what counted. So 
we have a calm little girl looking quietly at the angel and 
uttering with the ease of endless practice: “Fiat mth.” 
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Dear little maid of Israel, truly blessed virgin even when 
not yet Virgin-Mother of God, grant us somehow to under- 
stand, in some way to imitate the unique, the hidden, the 
unmeasured surrender to God that brought Him from His 
flaming home, through spread clouds of planets, to one 
sphere, one land, one heart—to you, Mary, and to us. 





Questions and Answers 
8 


Can we Sisters gain the toties quoties indulgence on the feast of the 
Most Holy Rosary as it is granted to the members of the Confraternity of 
the Most Holy Rosary by making the visits in our own community chapel, or 
must we make the visits in the parish church? We were told by our pastor 
that in order to gain these indulgences we must visit the parish church 
which has this special privilege. 

Provided you are members of the Rosary Confraternity, you can 
gain the indulgences mentioned in your own community chapel. This 
is clearly stated in the official collection of indulgences to be gained 
by members of the Confraternity of the Most Holy Rosary, published 
in pamphlet form by the Dominican Fathers at The Rosary Aposto- 
late, 1909 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. We quote in 
full: ‘‘Religious women, all in Colleges, Seminaries, Schools and 
Catholic Institutions who are members of the Rosary Confraternity, 
can gain all the Indulgences which require a visit to the chapel or 
Church of the Confraternity, if they visit their own Church or 
Chapel (p. 13, n. 31, Note H). 

sills 

If a rosary is taken apart for the purpose of restringing it, are the 
indulgences lost? 

No, they are not. The indulgences are attached to the beads, not 
to the chain which holds them together. This may be renewed again 
and again. Individual beads which have been broken or lost may be 
replaced (S. Congregation of Indulgences, Jan. 10, 1839), and this 
may be done repeatedly without losing the indulgence on the beads. 
Nor need the beads be restrung in their original order. 
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eins 
Is it necessary to recite a Pater, Ave, and Gloria at each station when 
making the Way of the Cross, and to say the same six times at the end? 


Neither is necessary. The Sacred Congregation of Indulgences 
stated explicitly on June 2, 1838: ‘“The recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer and of the Angelic Salutation for each station of the Way of 
the Cross, as well as the sixfold repetition of the same at the end of 
the stations, is only a laudable custom introduced by certain persons. 
It is by no means a condition necessary for gaining the indulgences 
attached to the Way of the Cross, as the Sacred Congregation of 
Indulgences very plainly declared in the admonitions to be observed 
in making the exercise of the Way of the Cross, issued by order and 
with the approbation both of Clement XII, April 3, 1731, and 
Benedict XIV, May 10, 1742.’’ The more recent decree issued by 
the Sacred Penitentiary on October 20, 1931, changed the indulgences 
granted to this devotion, but did not change the requirements for 
gaining them. 


Certain indulgences require as a condition for gaining them that a 
visit be made to "a church or public oratory." Can all religious make this 
visit in their community chapel, or is this privilege granted only to 
certain institutes? 

Yes, all religious may satisfy the obligation by making the visit 
in their community chapel, provided that they can satisfy their obli- 
gation of hearing Sunday Mass in that chapel. This is stated 
explicitly in canon 929 of the Code, and applies not only to religious 
of both sexes but also to the laity who lead a community life in a 
boarding school, hospital, institution, and the like. Two conditions, 
however, are laid down: (1) that the community has no church or 
public chapel (otherwise the visit must be made there), and (2) that 
for gaining the indulgence a visit is prescribed simply to a church or 
public oratory. If a specific church or public oratory is prescribed for 
the visit, then it cannot be made in the ordinary community chapel 
but must be made in the church or public chapel specified. It may be 
well to note here that various privileges to the contrary have been 
granted. To mention but two: Franciscan Tertiaries may gain the 
Portiuncula Indulgence in their own convent chapels; members of the 
Confraternity of the Holy Rosary living in community (both reli- 
gious and lay persons such as boarders, patients, inmates of an insti- 
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tution) may gain all the indulgences requiring a visit to the Confra- 
ternity church or chapel by making the visits in their own chapel. 


| 

What is the exact meaning of foundation Masses? Are these Masses 
to be taken care of at the motherhouse or at the individual missions? 

A “foundation for Masses,’’ or ‘‘funded Masses,” is a sum of 
money given with the intention that it be invested and the annual 
income used as stipends for Masses to be said for the intentions of the 
donor (canons 826, § 3, and 1544, § 1). The place where the Masses 
are to be celebrated depends upon the will of the donor or founder. 

A religious institute must have the consent of the local ordinary, 
given in writing, before it may accept such a foundation (canon 
1546, n. 1). It must likewise have the consent of the local ordinary 
before investing the capital and for every change of investment 
(canons 533, § 1, nn. 3 and 4; canon 1547). Finally, the religious 
institute must give an account of the administration of such founda- 
tions to the local ordinary on the occasion of his canonical visitation 
(canon 535, § 3, n. 2). 

Undoubtedly the motherhouse is in a better position to administer 
such a foundation than a local mission house. But if the will of the 
founder requires that the Masses be said locally, and if in such a case it 
is desired to transfer the foundation to the motherhouse for its admin- 
istration, then permission for the transfer must be obtained from the 
ordinary of the place where the Masses are to be said and an account 
must be given to him by the local superior on the occasion of his 
canonical visitation. Furthermore, his permission must be obtained 
for the initial investment of the foundation and for every change of 
investment. 

The modern tendency, at least in the United States, is against 
perpetual foundations. Hence it would be preferable to have the 
foundation made for a definite number of years—twenty-five, or 
forty, or at most fifty. Some diocesan statutes require this, and the 
faithful are informed that their wills will be thus interpreted. 


= 

How much water may be added to holy water in order to "stretch" it? 

May holy water be diluted more than half and then disposed of, as it has 
lost its blessing? 

Canon 757 provides for such a method of ‘“‘stretching’”’ baptismal 
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water (by adding less than half of the quantity on hand). Perhaps 
one might argue that the same method could be followed with regard 
to holy water. However, there seems to be no need for such a pro- 
cedure since it is so easy to have holy water blessed. 

One may dilute holy water more than half and then dispose of 
it because it has lost its blessing. But this does not seem to be neces- 
sary since holy water which is no longer suitable for use may be dis- 
posed of by pouring it into the sacrarium. 


wo See 

A young woman on entering religion is already insured in a family 
insurance policy; besides she has taken out a twenty-year endowment pol- 
icy upon which she must still make seventeen annual payments. (1) When 
it comes to making her will before first profession, is she obliged to refer 
to the above facts at all? (2) If no mention of insurance is made in her 
will, and the insurance on the endowment policy becomes due, what right 
has the religious or her community to the money? (3) If her parents keep 
up the premiums on the family insurance policy, is the religious entitled to 
make any claim on the insurance when it comes due? (4) If the religious dies 
before the time when her endowment policy falls due, who gets the insur- 
ance? (5) If the beneficiary of a life insurance policy should die shortly 
before the religious does, so that the latter has no opportunity to appoint 
another beneficiary before her own death, who gets the insurance money? 

Life insurance is a contract by which the insurer, in consideration 
of a certain premium, undertakes to pay a stipulated sum (or an 
annuity equivalent) upon the death of the person whose life is insured 
to the person (the beneficiary) for whose benefit the insurance is 
written. In a wide sense any insurance policy which is payable to 
any member of the family could be called “family insurance.” Ina 
strict sense this term refers to small policies written on young children 
for small weekly or monthly payments made by their parents. Usually 
the insurance is payable to the parents upon the death of the child, or, 
in the case of an endowment policy, at the expiration of the period 
of the policy. In cases where parents insure their children between the 
ages of ten to fifteen years, the parent can give the child the right to 
change the beneficiary after he has attained a certain age (usually 18 
to 21), and the policy will be written accordingly. Thus the child 
will have the right to change the beneficiary automatically upon 
reaching the specified age. 

Leaving aside now the specific form of family insurance explained 
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above, adults can take out life insurance in one of three different 
ways: either ordinary life plan, or limited life policy, or by endow- 
ment policy. The ordinary life plan involves paying a premium 
annually throughout life; the limited life plan requires the payment 
of a premium for a specified number of years only (for instance, 20 
years), after which no further premiums need be paid, but the insur- 
ance is not payable until after the death of the person insured; an 
endowment policy involves the payment of a premium for a definite 
number of years at the expiration of which the insurance may be col- 
lected only by the insured either in a lump sum, or in definite annual 
payments for a definite number of years. Should the insured die 
before the expiration of the term of the endowment policy, a definite 
sum of insurance will be paid to the direct beneficiary whose name has 
been written into the policy. 

Keeping these general ideas in mind, let us now take up the ques- 
tions proposed. (1) Is a novice required to mention her insurance 
policies in the will she is obliged to make shortly before her first pro- 
fession of vows? ‘The answer is no, since an insurance policy is a 
contract by which the insurance will be paid automatically to the 
beneficiary of the policy upon the death of the insured person. This 
insurance is the equivalent of a gift mortis causa, and does not enter 
into the will of the deceased. However, if the novice is to continue 
the payments of premiums on an insurance policy during her life- 
time, she will have to make provision for these payments when she 
appoints her administrator and determines what use is to be made of 
her annual income. She may provide that these payments be made 
from her annual income, if that is sufficient to cover it. 

(2) What right has the religious or her community to the insur- 
ance on an endowment policy when it becomes payable? As regards 
the religious herself, we must distinguish between the two policies 
mentioned in question one. (a) If her parents have paid the pre- 
miums on the family insurance policy, and have not granted the reli- 
gious the right to change the beneficiary, she has no right to the 
insurance, since it belongs to her parents. If they have granted her this 
right, and she has changed the beneficiary in her own favor, the 
insurance comes to her and is to be added to her patrimony. (b) In 
the case of the twenty-year endowment policy, the insurance belongs 
to her, provided the religious has made all the payments herself. It is 
part of her patrimony, and should be reinvested. 

The community has no right to any of the insurance under either 
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policy when it becomes payable by reason of the expiration of the 
term for which the endowment policy was issued. In case the reli- 
gious were to die before the expiration of the period for which the 
endowment policy had been issued, and provided that the community 
had been written into the policy as the direct beneficiary in case of 
death, then of course the insurance would go to the community. 

(3) If the parents keep up the premiums on the family insurance 
policy, the religious has no right to claim the insurance when it is due 
at the expiration of the period for which it was written; but it 
belongs to her parents unless they had given her the right to change 
the beneficiary and she had done so in her own favor. 

(4) If the religious dies before the expiration of the twenty 
years for which her own endowment policy was written, the direct 
beneficiary gets the insurance. 

(5) If the direct beneficiary of a life insurance policy should die 
shortly before the death of the religious who had taken out the pol- 
icy, and the latter had no opportunity to appoint another beneficiary 
or for some reason failed to do so, then the insurance reverts to the 
estate of the deceased religious, and it would be distributed along with 
her other personal propery in conformity with her last will and tes- 
tament. To avoid such a contingency, it is always advisable to desig- 
nate in the policy itself a second or contingent beneficiary who will 
take the place of the direct beneficiary in case of his death. 

Supposing that the novice, because of lack of income or for any 
other reason, does not care to keep up the payments of the premiums 
on her twenty-year endowment policy, she may do one of three 
things: drop the policy altogether; or better, if the policy allows it, 
take a cash value payment based upon the amount which she has 
already paid in; or make an agreement with her parents or with her 
community whereby either would keep up the payments and collect 
the insurance, and then pay back the amount of money the religious 
had already paid as premiums up to the time that she turned the pol- 
icy over to them. In this last case the parent or community should 
be written into the policy as the direct beneficiary in case of death 
before the expiration of the endowment policy. 


—15— 
In our hospital we have a chapel which is frequented by the religious 
community, patients, and hospital employees. Are we allowed to have all 
the Holy Week services in our chapel? 
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Your chapel is a semi-public chapel as defined in canon 1188 of 
the Code. In such a semi-public oratory or chapel lawfully erected, 
all divine services and ecclesiastical functions may be celebrated, unless 
the rubrics forbid or the ordinary has made some exception (c. 1193). 
The rubrics require that the services of the last three days of Holy 
Week be celebrated solemnly, that is, with deacon and sub-deacon. 
If these can be had, you may have the solemn services in your chapel. 
If only one priest is available you may not have the simplified services 
(without deacon and sub-deacon) unless you get special permission 
from your local ordinary. 


—l6— 

In the case of a parochial grade and high school conducted by Sisters, 
there exists a school bank fund from which all the expenses of the school are 
paid. In general, is it permissible to place all profits arising from school 
activities of various kinds into this fund? In particular: (1) May the profits 
of the school cafeteria be put into this general fund? (2) If a gym fee is 
charged, may what is left over at the end of the year after expenses are 
paid be put into this same fund? (3) If a fee is charged for children's sup- 
plies—ink, crayons, and the like—may what is left over after expenses are 
paid be transferred to the general school fund? (4) May the balance of 
deposits made for breakage in the science department be transferred to 
the general school fund at the end of the year? This general school fund 
has no connection with the expenses and receipts of the religious com- 
munity. 

The tuition paid by pupils of parochial and diocesan schools is 
ordinarily not sufficient to cover running expenses of the school, 
including upkeep of buildings, furnishings, and other necessary 
equipment; hence any profit derived from the pupils could be con- 
sidered as being given back to them by placing it in the general school 
fund, as it helps to keep the school going for their benefit. The sup- 
position is, of course, that all such profits are legitimate, and not sub- 
ject to other conditions. 

(1) The profits derived from the school cafeteria may certainly 
be put in the general fund, since they must be given back to the pupils 
in some shape or form to avoid forbidden selling. (2) In the case of 
the gym fee, there is no question of buying and selling; hence a profit 
may be legitimately derived from such fees. If these fees are charged 
merely for the use of the gym, the profit arising may be used for any 
purpose; hence it may also be put into the general fund. If the 
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express purpose of the gym fee is to provide for the upkeep of the 
gym and for improved equipment, then the profits should be kept and 
used for this purpose only. 

(3) The profit derived from the fee for supplies such as ink, 
crayons, and the like will either be small or large; if it is small, it may 
be added to the common fund; if it is large, that would be an indica- 
tion that the fee is too high. The balance should be kept in the ink 
and crayon fund and used for further supplies to be distributed gratis 
to the children until the fund is exhausted, when a new fee may be 
asked of them. 

(4) The very nature of a deposit for breakage precludes any pos- 
sible profit from this source. What is left at the end of the year must 
be returned to each student, since he has a right to it in justice. 





Book Reviews 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. By John Moody. Pp. xiv + 353. Sheed and 

Ward, New York, 1945. $3.75. 

This life of Newman commemorating the centenary of his recep- 
tion into the Church is fittingly written by one who is, like Newman, 
a convert from Anglicanism. Without pretending to unearth any- 
thing new in Newman’s life, it is an interesting and understanding 
biography, highlighted by the author’s own personal acquaintance 
with conditions on both sides of the threshold to the Catholic Church. 

Because of his sympathetic insight into the situations in which 
Newman found himself, Mr. Moody provides the reader with 
unusually informative and well-balanced pictures of many compli- 
cated incidents such as, for instance, the tension between Newman 
and Manning, or Newman and William George Ward. Indeed one 
of the author’s most interesting remarks is in connection with the 
rather quarrelsome atmosphere in which Newman found himself 
after his reception into the Church. Mr. Moody points out that those 
who crossed Newman were most of them converts like himself, and 
that their contentiousness was something they carried over from 
Anglicanism. There, disagreement had been a mark only of mili- 
tancy; for, amidst the doctrinal and other divisions in his church, 
any Anglican who took his beliefs at all seriously found the habit of 
disputation ‘never at a loss for exercise.” 
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There are abundant quotations from a large assortment of New- 
man’s writings, accompanied by encomia which are modest enough—- 
encouragingly so, for the conventional eulogies of Newman’s style 
long ago reached the point where they plainly proceeded not from 
any insight into the meaning of the style, but simply from one 
another. 

In its balanced coverage of his life, this book will provide an excel- 
lent approach to Newman and his works for those unacquainted with 
either and a welcome review for those who are familiar with both. 

—WALTER J. ONG, S.J. 


SERMON OUTLINES. By the Reverend William R. O'Connor. Pp. 133. 

Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Maryland, 1945. $2.25. 

Sermon Outlines is really a collection of fifty-nine eight-minute 
sermons, which appear here in paragraph form and could be delivered 
as they are. Each sermon is practical, well planned, concise. Each 
fits into a year’s course very neatly. 

The busy preacher will like this book because it is so accessible. 
It has a simple index to the most commonly accepted titles. It speedily 
refreshes the memory with the important points of the sermon and 
suggests clear and effective ways of development. 

The young preacher especially will find Father O’Connor’s work 
useful. For he will be able readily to estimate how many points he 
can cover adequately in the most popular length sermon of today; 
and he can see at a glance the proportion of development to be given 
to each point. 

Throughout the book the emphasis is on clear presentation of 
doctrine. Its great usefulness is that it hits off important doctrines 
precisely, but with such naturalness and charm that development 
comes readily to the mind of the preacher using Sermon Outlines. 
Not the least of its values, then, is the intangible way in which it sug- 
gests lively, personal development in a nice combination of practi- 
cality and personality. Cardinal Spellman’s statement in the Intro- 
duction is fully verified: ‘In substance and in phrasing they breathe 
the warmth and simplicity of the Gospel.” 

For those who are looking for more examples with which to 
illustrate the practicality of doctrine, it is to be hoped that Father 
O’Connor will produce a fuller set of everyday, modern examples 
with which to complement the present excellent volume. 


—J. T. WALSH, S.J. 
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SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS OF OUR TIMES. By Luigi Sturzo. Pp. ix + 182. 
Longmans, Green and Company, (Inc.}, New York and Toronto, 1945. 
$2.00. 

Many a prospective reader of this book will, we fear, give up 
somewhere in the first chapter, ‘“The Present.”” Especially one intent 
on mastering the problem will be tempted to judge it better to remain 
ignorant of ‘“The Present’ than to realize how many of its aspects 
transcend his understanding. But this book is a quest for truth and 
goodness; the preface reminds us “‘all spiritual life is a search for God 
who is Truth and Goodness” (p. vii). Hence the determined 
searcher, instead of yielding to the temptation to give up, will turn 
back to the preface for the key of understanding; that done, he will 
get out pencil and paper, turn to page 1 and get to work. Admittedly 
he will have to labor with the first four chapters, ““The Quest for 
Truth’’; but he will be richly rewarded. 

The book is not intended to be a practical guide in spiritual diffi- 
culties, but is a philosophical discussion of the modern spiritual prob- 
lems that have come within the experiences of the author. It is divided 
into two parts: The quest of the Truth and The Quest of the Good. 
The first in particular provokes reflection, demanding of us contem- 
plation of the truth, an irksome task to many. 

“The present is all that really exists, and that is nothing else than 
the complex and total result of the whole of the past’’ (p. 2) is one 
tiny sample of the truth that will intrigue the mind, and in itself and 
in its context tax our power of contemplation. But once this is mas- 
tered, together with other profound truths considered in the first part, 
we will understand what lies in the background of every cognitive act 
and consequently will have a high esteem for our intellectual life. 

The second part of the book, ““The Quest of the Good,’’ deals 
with the practical spiritual problems of the modern man. In general 
it is much easier to understand and follow, but that does not mean 
it is not profound and thorough. The first chapter deals with the 
needs of every soul and the next with the Mystical Body which satis- 
fies these needs. There follows a chapter on the actual state of Chris- 
tians in the world today and then a very discerning discussion of the 
spiritual life of the average man. Next in order comes “Reading the 
New Testament’? which is well calculated to furnish the intellectual 
background for sanctity while the chapter of the Beatitudes directs 
our wills toward sanctity. ‘The Lay Apostolate and Lay Saints in 
Modern Times” is the working out of that program. Finally, in the 
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words of the author: ‘“The Vision of God is the end of our pilgrim- 
age, because to all He has said what He said to Abraham: ‘Ego ero 
merces tua magna nimis.’ ” 

Unfortunately in the chapter on the Mystical Body and human 
society the author holds that non-Catholics who are in good faith 
may be considered as members of Christ’s Mystical Body. Pius XII, 
however, in His encyclical on the Mystical Body makes it definitely 
clear that this opinion cannot be held. (cf. Mystici Corporis, Part 
III, Prayer for non-Catholics.) —P. M. REGAN, S.J. 


THE SPLENDOR OF THE ROSARY. By Maisie Ward. Pp. 165. Sheed 
and Ward, New York, 1945. $2.50. 

Most readers of this REVIEW presumably include the Rosary in 
their daily devotions. They probably will not learn much that is 
new from this book; but they will be spurred to greater efforts to 
perform the prayer well, if a routine recitation of the Rosary has 
resulted in habitual distractions. 

After several explanatory chapters, dealing with the Rosary in 
general, its history and its theological background, three longer chap- 
ters set forth the Joyful Mysteries, the Sorrowful Mysteries, and the 
Glorious Mysteries. Each of these is divided into five sections, 
expository of the five mysteries under consideration. The author 
pursues a uniform method of presentation. At the head of the sec- 
tion is placed a reproduction of a painting by Fra Angelico, depicting 
the mystery. Then comes a passage from Scripture describing the 
mystery, followed by the author’s notes which bring out its theo- 
logical implications. These notes are designed to serve as a founda- 
tion for spiritual meditations. A prayer in rhythm by Carryll House- 
lander brings the presentation of the mystery to a close. 

Some who recite the Rosary may find the reproductions of Fra 
Angelico’s paintings helpful. The most valuable feature of the book 
for most readers will very likely be the author’s own discussion of the 
mysteries. Even religious whose many years of contemplation have 
made the Rosary mysteries an inseparable factor in their lives will 
discover here and there new aspects of Our Lord’s history or new 
flashes of insight into eternal truth. 

Throughout the book runs a deep current of love for our heav- 
enly Queen and a strong appreciation of the tremendous fact that the 
Passion leads to the Resurrection and that the Gospel means Good 
News.—C. VOLLERT, S.J. 
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GOING HIS WAY: Little Talks to Little Folks. By Rev. Gerald T. Bren- 
nan. Pp. x -++ 123. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1945. 
$1.75. 

If a group of children are told that they are going to hear a story 
about the ‘““Three-Legged Mouse,” they will sit up and take notice 
suddenly. If the story lives up to its title it will be given the intense 
attention that only children can give. 

This is part of Father Brennan’s formula. In “Going His Way” 
he matches such titles as, ““The Girl Who Didn’t Want to Go to 
Heaven,” ‘“The World’s Greatest Book,”’ ‘“The First Sleeper,’’ ‘“The 
Boy Who Bothered God,” ‘“The Cat Who Couldn’t Count’ with 
stories equally intriguing. 

But there is still another part of Father Brennan’s formula, and 
that is to use each story to teach children how to know, love, and 
serve God better—without losing their interest and attention. 

It’s a hard formula to fill; but he does it every time. This is the 
third of the series of sermons for children called ‘“The Angel Food 
Series.”"—A. LEVET, S.J. 


GREGORIAN CHANT: A Textbook for Seminaries, Novitiates and Sec- 
ondary Schools. By the Reverend Andrew F. Klarmann. Pp. 156. 
Gregorian Institute of America, Toledo, 1945. $2.50. 

Examining this work one can only say, ‘At last.”” At last 
teachers of sacred music and choir directors have available a concise, 
intelligible, complete manual of instruction for students at almost 
any level, and written in English. It is not a translation. 

Part I is divided into fourteen chapters, carrying the student 
through all the problems of learning Gregorian Chant: notation, 
rhythm, direction. Part II deals with modality, psalmody, and pro- 
nunciation. Part III contains an unusual amount of important data 
on the history of church music and music legislation. The book 
would be worth its price to choirmasters for this section alone. 

The text is amply illustrated with quotations from familiar Gre- 
gorian melodies. Fortunately Father Klarmann takes all his examples 

from the Requiem Mass, so accessible in recent recordings. It was a 

happy thought too to synopsize neatly, in numbered sentences, each 

chapter of the book. All in all, this textbook meets one of the most 
distressing needs of our seminary and religious community music 


groups. It may be recommended and urged without reservation. 
—C. J. McNAspy, S.J. 
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SPEECH MODELS: Effective Construction and Expression. Compiled and 
Edited by William R. Duffey and Aloysius Croft. Pp. xiv + 291. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1945. $2.50. 

Christ and the apostles brought God’s message to the Jews by 
word of mouth; and ever since, the Church has been a preaching 
society. Her orators have been famous in every age. Consequently, 
there should be no richer field for models of effective speaking than the 
oratorical literature of the Catholic Church. Acting on this sound 
principle the authors of Speech Models with painstaking labor have 
culled fine paragraphs from Catholic writers of all ages. The excerpts 
are by no means limited in subject matter; they cover dogma, moral, 
asceticism, the liturgy, politics, and social problems. 

More detailed instructions on methods of using these models 
would not be out of place in the introduction. ‘The remarks pre- 
ceding each excerpt are brief and well-adapted, but even here more 
questions would help to guide the reader’s mind to the point aimed 
at by the selection. Finally the value of this book would be increased 
greatly by a number of suggested exercises at proper places in the text. 

The editing of a book of this type is an exacting job. Some errors 
are inevitable. A careful examination before the next edition will 
detect and remove them. This should also effect a smoothing out of 
a few of the translations from the Latin, a clearer statement of the 
context before some excerpts, and a better choice of punctuation in a 
few instances. Thus greater polish will be added to a definitely 
worthwhile book.—R. D. HUBER, S.J. 


THE DIVINE PURSUIT. By Rachel Maria. Pp. viii + I11. The Bruce 

Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1945. $1.75. 

The Divine Pursuit began in a Protestant boarding school in 
Dresden when a teen-age Russian Jewess first learned of Jesus during 
a Gospel reading. It continued for almost forty years before the 
hunted soul—amid sufferings from divorce, abandonment, and loss 
of property—after trying in succession atheism, ‘‘free religion,’’ the 
Hindu vaporings of Bo Yin Ra, and the synagogue, finally received 
the grace to become a Catholic. 

The above account, with a few chapters on the splendors of the 
new faith and some additional notes of interest, is given in her own 
words under the pen-name of Rachel Maria by a Russian Jewish con- 
vert, who died recently. The book is edited posthumously by the 
Editor of the Religion and Culture series. 
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While the underlying story is a beautiful record of the workings 
of divine grace in an individual soul, the brief, episodic character of 
the personal jottings seem to lack the proportions of a satisfactory 
autobiography. For the same reasons the book seems more suitable 
for private than for public reading.—J. BREUNIG, S.J. 


THE STATE IN CATHOLIC THOUGHT: A Treatise in Political Philosophy. 
By Heinrich A. Rommen, LL.D. Pp. viii + 748. B. Herder Book 
Company, St. Louis, 1945. $6.00. 

Over twenty years of scholarly study and thought have gone into 
the preparation of this book. Doctor Rommen divides his treatment 
into four main parts, the first two comprising two-thirds of the 
whole: Philosophic Foundations, The Philosophy of the State, 
Church and State, and The Community of Nations. Although 
there is not the rigid problem-adversaries-solution form which so 
many expect in products of Teutonic scholarship, the treatment is 
thorough and clear. The author does not avoid problems as they 
arise; and he solves them more by applying the historical solutions 
of Catholic thinkers than by his own personal reasoning. True to 
the title of the book, he always gives a little essay on the development 
of the theories of Catholic thinkers upon each problem and contrasts 
these ‘‘Catholic theories’ with those of thinkers outside Catholie 
circles. 

The author clearly indicates what he means by a “Catholic 
Political Philosophy.’’ He does not imply that the Catholic phi- 
losophy of the state or society is based upon theology or revelation. 
Rather, it is based entirely on natural reason and the principles of 
rational thought. The adjective ‘‘Catholic’”’ merely states where this 
philosophy grew and found its home. 

Each reader will find different sections which he will appreciate 
the more. This reader found the following sections the most attrac- 
tive. First, there is a splendid 32-page introduction on Catholic 
Political Theory, which all readers will find instructive and some will 
find controversial; the four chapters on Natural Law are excellent; 
and the two chapters on the Common Good are probably the best and 
clearest discussion of that important phase of political thought in 
English. The treatment of Church and State is good and much 
clearer than the majority of such treatises. 

As might be expected, St. Thomas is relied upon principally for 
the more general aspects of social and political philosophy while 
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Suarez is leaned upon heavily for more specific and particular solu- 
tions. Doctor Rommen is an authority on Suarez, and thus his book 
forms a valuable introduction to the salient principles of Suarez’s 
political theory. 

Doctor Rommen is to be thanked for turning out a valuable book 
for the Catholic English-reading public. Catholic schools and libraries 
should take advantage of this opportunity by making copies available 
to students and teachers.—R. L. PORTER, S.J. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. Confraternity of Christian Doctrine Edition. 
By Sister Jane Marie, O.P., and Sister Anne Catherine, C.S.J. 
Pp. vi + 146. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1945. 
$1.00 (paper). 

This booklet is adapted from the School Edition of the Life of 
Our Lord, Book I of “The Christian Religion Series,’”’ of which 
Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., was the inspiration and guiding hand. 

It is the life of Christ in textbook form. The Gospels are quoted 
often and at length, accompanied by explanations which often stress 
personal applications. The “Aids to Learning” at the end of each 
chapter are particularly practical, giving problems of life connected 
with the matter that has preceded, and re-insisting upon “‘applica- 
tions to life,’’ especially by linking the matter covered with the Mass. 
The illustrations are reproductions of famous classical pieces of 
Christian art. 

Before being printed the School Edition was tested in actual 
classroom use. This Confraternity adaptation is highly recom- 
mendable.—A. LEVET, S.J. 


THE FLOWERING TREE. By Caryll Houselander. Pp. 144. Sheed and 

Ward, New York, 1945. $2.00. 

People who really want to pray better are urged to linger over 
this book. It may look like a book of verses, but it isn’t that at all. 
It is a fat sheaf of quiet thoughts, thoughts about everyday things, 
thoughts that people like the Blessed Virgin Mary and the Apostles 
and the next-door neighbor might think, thoughts that unfold 
gradually and unobtrusively with the effortlessness of unhurried 
breathing. ‘‘Be there; hear the words; notice how the people are 
dressed; see their actions; read their minds and hearts.”” That is Miss 
Houselander’s technique in her most recent volume. It has been sug- 
gested before; but seldom if ever has it been so happily illustrated. 
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The reader need not look for mystic profundities in this book. 
There are indeed phrases and rhythmed sequences that faintly sug- 
gest some of the spectacular flights found in Joseph Mary Plunkett’s 
verses. Miss Houselander, however, never raises her voice. She 
deliberately refrains from whatever might disturb or distract the 
reader, who is really an attentive listener. She wants to release the 
nerve tension, put salve on the gnawing wound, soothe the fretting 
spirit, help the distraught soul to help itself in finding peace and 
meaning and God Himself in the midst of the apparent confusion 
of creatures. 

These leisurely natural rhythms are admirable vehicles for the 
author’s faith-laden thoughts. They are good in themselves. Their 
greatest value for those who want to grow in prayer, however, will 
be the opening of endless possibilities in one’s personal prayer-life. 


—C. DEMUTH, S.J. 


THE PRIEST OF THE FATHERS. By the Reverend Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. 
Pp. 171. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1945. $2.50. 
This is a book which every priest and seminarian should read. It 

is not a mere collection of isolated selections gathered from the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church but a well ordered treatise on 
the priesthood. The author has developed its various facets in clear 
and interesting fashion and has woven into his text well chosen pas- 
sages from the Fathers which illustrate and confirm the doctrine pre- 
sented. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part one, The Priest and 
God, develops the priestly ideal, his relation to Christ, and to Christ’s 
altar. Part two, The Priest and the People, informs the priest of his 
responsibility for souls, what his zeal should be, the need and efficacy 
of good example on his part, and how to use the authority entrusted 
to him. Part three, The Priest and Himself, describes the priest’s 
need of sacred learning, his attitude towards worldliness and money, 
the spirit of chastity and of sacrifice which are the hallmarks of the 
true priest, and finally the priest’s own soul. Throughout, the 
author’s simple and earnest exposition provides a worthy setting 
for the sublime yet ever practical teaching of the Fathers regarding 
the virtues which should adorn Christ’s anointed ministers. 

While not intended for religious Sisters and Brothers, this book 
may be of interest to them as a suitable gift on occasion to pastor, 
confessor, or chaplain.—A. C. ELLIs, S.J. 
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THE RELIGION TEACHER AND THE WORLD. By Sister Mary Rosalie, 
of the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, with the collaboration of 
the Reverend John J. Considine, M.M., and Sister Mary Juliana Bedier 
of Maryknoll. Pp. xvii + 76. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, 1945. $1.00 (paper). 

“To make every child an apostle’’ is the avowed purpose of this 
book. Though presented as a supplement for established religion 
courses in the grades and written specifically for the first three, it could 
well serve as the very basis of a religion course and it needs little 
adaptation to be suitable for all the grades. 

The essential questions of the entire catechism are treated. Under 
each question is a sizable analysis of the ‘‘world view of the material 
to be taught.” Following this is a lesson plan for a specific grade: 
this includes a precise teacher aim and pupil response, with many sug- 
gestions for development, materials, pictures, drills, games, addi- 
tional activities, and practical carry-overs into daily life. Further, 
each lesson is graphically brought home by interesting, actual mis- 
sion stories from the field, told in complete detail, each cleverly illus- 
trated with pen drawings, and all indexed at the end of the book. 


Teaching the social and missionary aspects of our religion is 
imperative at present, and should be an integral part of our thinking, 
and of our teaching of children even—and especially—from their 
youngest years. This book will be found a practical and an impor- 
tant aid to that attainment. It is a distinct contribution to cate- 
chetical literature—A. LEVET, S.J. 


PASCAL AND HIS SISTER JACQUELINE. By M. V. Woodgate. Pp. vii +- 

207. B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 1945. $2.00. 

Those who have been wanting a short, thumbnail sketch of the 
first generation of Jansenists, the nuns of the two convents known as 
Port Royal, the clergy, and the solitaries, clerical and lay, have it here 
as focussed on Jacqueline Pascal (Sister Euphémie), and her genius 
of a brother, author of what is often called ‘‘the immortal lie’’ of the 
Provincial Letters. Cornelius Jansen, St. Cyran, Mére Angélique, 
Mére Agnes, Antoine Arnault, Le Maitre, all these and others are here 
as living personages in the tangled skein of their times. 

The English edition of this work is entitled Jacqueline Pascal and 
Her Brother Blaise, and it is obvious that the biographer found Jac- 
queline the central figure in the story, one that is often told in words 
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from Jacqueline’s letters. At the very end the author sums up his 
work in two sentences: ‘“We may indeed admire the intellectual genius 
and literary skill of Blaise Pascal and the earnest asceticism, even aus- 
terity, of both Blaise and his sister Jacqueline. But we must deplore 
and condemn the individual pride that made them unsubmissive to 
the authority which Christ established in His Church.” 

—GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


THE CLEAN OBLATION. By the Reverend M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. Pp. x + 214. Radio 

Replies Press, St. Paul 1, Minnesota, 1945. $2.75. 

This book on the Essence and Fruits of the Eucharistic Sacrifice was originally 
printed as a series of articles in Emmanuel. The work is largely controversial in 
scope, and is directed particularly against Father de la Taille’s theory of the union of 
the Supper and the Cross. When one hears that a work is ‘‘controversial” in scope, 
one is likely to conclude that it is dull or, at any rate, ‘‘heavy.”” This is definitely 
not true of the present work. Father Forrest’s style is remarkably clear and simple, 
and his book is thoroughly stimulating. It is recommended highly to priests, and 
to seminarians and others who have studied or are studying the treatise on the Mass. 


HEADS ABOVE THE STARS. By the Rev. Giles Staab, O.F.M.Cap.. Pp. xv + 171. 

Frederick Pustet Company, New York and Cincinnati, 1945. $2.00. 

This book is made up of essays which appeared originally in the Catholic Home 
Journal. In the modest words of the author, ‘“‘They were meant only as little 
dreams, little moments of nodding over passages of the Gospel, little intimate peeks 
into the quiet of Bethlehem and Nazareth and what followed.” In quiet, simple 
fashion the author discusses the great dogmas from Creation to the Last Judgment 
and Eternity, and in some of the best chapters in the book makes the application to 
modern world conditions. Although the book was written principally for the laity, 
religious can find subject matter for meditation in many of the essays, especially 
those on the Nativity and the Child Life of Our Lord. 





RECOMMENDATIONS 


Let’s Try Mental Prayer, by Father Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., is an explanation 
of prayer for beginners; but religious who have been practising mental prayer for 
many years will very likely find it a good ‘‘refresher.’’ It is the crystallization of 
many years’ experience in teaching others how to make mental prayer. The presen- 
tion is simple and attractive. The age-old notions and divisions are explained in a 
modern and streamlined mode. It contains also many helpful suggestions on vocal 
prayer. The booklet includes an excellent bibliography, too. We recommend it 
highly to all religious. Price: 10 cents. The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis 8, Missouri. 
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The Queen’s Work has recently published another small pamphlet which we 
think every religious should read. The title is The Law of Charity. The author is 
Father F. X. McMenamy, S.J., former provincial of the Jesuits of the Middle West. 
You might call the booklet a meditation of high motivation. In brief inspiring 
form the author sets down the reasons why the law of the love of God should govern 
our lives, and indicates how this love is to be cultivated. No one who is at all 
interested in spiritual growth can fail to profit by a reading of this booklet. We 
suggest that religious superiors get a copy for each member of their communities. 
Price: 5 cents. Order from The Queen’s Work, as above. 


Books Received 
(From Decemter 20 to February 20) 


THE NEWMAN BOOK SHOP, Westminster. Maryland. 
Practice of the Presence of God. By Brother Lawrence of the Resurrection. $2.25. 
The Spiritual Doctrine of Father Louis Lallemant. Edited by Alan G. Mc- 
Dougall. $3.00. The Third Day. By Arnold Lunn. $2.75. 


FREDERICK PUSTET COMPANY, Inc., New York and Cincinnati. 
Living with Christ in God. By Bernieres-Louvigny. $2.50. 

B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY, St. Louis. 

The Trinity and the Unicity of the Intellect. By St. Thomas Aquinas. $3.00. 
A History of the Catholic Church: Volume Six. By Rev. Fernand Mourret, S.S. 
$4.00. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Milwaukee. : 
The Mystical Body of Christ. By Friedrich Jiirgensmeier, D.D. $3.00. A 
Pattern to the Flock from the Heart. By Venantius Buessing, O.F.M.Cap. 
$2.50. Watchful Elders. By Rev. Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap. 50 cents 
(paper) ; $1.00 (cloth). The Golden Years. By a Wife, Mother, and Apostle 
of Christian Charity and Joseph Husslein, S.J. $1.75. Mission for Samaritans. 
By Anna Dengel, M.D. $1.75. 

RADIO REPLIES PRESS, St. Paul. 
The Clean Oblation. By Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. $2.75. What Say You? 
By David Goldstein, LL.D. $2.75. The Life of Father Pro. By Rev. M.D. 
Forrest, M.S.C. $1.00 (paper). The Life of Francis of Assisi in Silhouettes. 
By Sister Fides Shepperson, Ph. D. $1.00 (paper). 

GREGORIAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Toledo. 
Gregorian Chant. By Rev. Andrew F. Klarmann. $2.50. 

JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., New York. 

Forming a Christian Mentality. By Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap. No price 
given. 

THE TOWER PRESS, Milwaukee. 

Sing a Song of Holy Things. By Sister M. Josita Belger, O.S.F. $1.50. 
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Religious Personality 


and Perseverance 
Louis J. Faerber, S.M. 


[AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTORY NOTE: The present subject is a large and delicate one, 
and the only reason why the author dared to undertake it was that it had been 
originally assigned him for discussion at the Regional Vocation Conference held last 
January at the Catholic University of America under the auspices of the Missionary 
Union of the Clergy. Because of its favorable reception at this meeting, it was 
thought desirable to give it the wider audience which the present periodical affords. 


The problem is presented from the point of view of a healthy religious per- 
sonality. It was felt that this kind of natural approach would help us not only to 
see more clearly why leakages have occurred among our ranks but also to increase our 
awareness of the grandeur of our chosen state of life, to deepen our sense of satis- 
faction with the sphere of work assigned us by Divine Providence, and to safe- 
guard our own stability and perseverance. 

While the original draft was intended primarily for our teaching Brothers, the 
present article has been enlarged to include all categories of religious. ] 


E FREQUENTLY REFER to the glories of God and 

discuss their scaffoldings to include His objective 

extrinsic glory (namely, the glory rendered Him by 
His material creation), His formal extrinsic glory (or, the 
glory given Him by His intelligent creatures—man), and 
His formal intrinsic glory (namely that which is His 
through the knowledge and love of the infinite perfection 
of His own Nature). 

But we not infrequently forget that we as human 
beings, made after the image and likeness of God, have a 
scaffolding of our own glories similar in pattern to that of 
the Creator. For example, we have our own formal intrin- 
sic glory, by which we gain that accurate view of ourselves 
in the plan of Divine Providence which gives us the convic- 
tion of our true personal worth. By this we do not imply 
a degree of conceit; on the contrary, we simply mean that 
we recognize the powers that reside within us, some of them 
entirely new in Nature, and that we realize the significance 
of our place in God's creative act. By so acknowledging 
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the inherent benefactions He has conferred on us, we are 
able to return proper honor and glory to Him. To mini- 
mize this aspect of ourselves is to think less of ourselves 
than God Himself does and to give little credit to Him as a 
result. 


Importance of True Self-Evaluation 


It is of utmost importance for us as religious, not only 
for the sake of our mental and spiritual health but also to 
provide a natural and wholesome incentive toward perse- 
verance, that we place this kind of accurate value on our- 
selves. We must realize that as individuals we have an 
inherent importance and worth, apparent to God, which we 
must make apparent to ourselves. We have a secret 
strength of our own which flows into our members from 
the fountain-head of Christ. With St. Paul, we can do all 
things in Him who strengthens us. This is our glory which 
should form the essential make-up of our personalities 
giving us that inward confidence, stability, and courage 
which we need to fulfill adequately our specific missions 
in life. 

However, we as religious are able to sustain this sense of 
personal worth within ourselves in directly the opposite 
way from which people in the world do, since our props of 
personality are so radically different. 

First, a person’s sense of worth is increased by the 
amount of money which he possesses, by the property which 
he owns and uses, by the power he can exercise over his 
material possessions or his home. We, as religious, do not 
rely on this as a prop of personality. We have given that 
up through our vow of poverty. 

Secondly, the intrinsic glory of a person in the world 
is supported by the free exercise of his will, his ability to 
live his life his own way, his right to be a free agent in con- 
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structing the affairs of his life. We have surrendered that 
vital prop of personality likewise, through our vow of 
obedience. 

Thirdly, one of the most powerful mainstays of per- 
sonality is the sharing of one’s life with a life-companion 
of one’s choice to complement one’s own being, the rearing 
of one’s own family, the privilege of marital love with all 
its joys and sorrows. This powerful prop we have 
renounced too, through our vow of chastity. 


The Apostolate, Our Pillar 


All three of these props to human personality, we know, 
are powerful ones in rendering the individual proper sup- 
port in his journey through life toward his ultimate, super- 
natural goal. But in our attempt to shorten the way and 
to gain our goal more directly, more securely, more fully, 
and, at the same time, to do the greatest amount of good 
for others, we have cut away those props from under us, 
and we have substituted a stronger and mightier one instead. 
We have constructed our religious lives on a single sup- 
port, which allows us greater security, greater dignity, 
greater satisfaction and happiness, and a greater sense of 
worth; we have buttressed our lives on the mighty pillar of 
the apostolate. 

It is a noble kind of life we have adopted, nobly sup- 
ported. By remaining firmly established on this funda- 
mental prop, we grant ourselves the full blossoming of our 
natures, we cause our lives to be most fruitful, and ulti- 
mately we are enabled to render highest honor and glory to 
God. However, this pillar is made strong and trustworthy 
because it is imbedded in that most reliable foundation 
which we call the interior life. 

There we should stand, therefore, as distinct religious 
personalities, fashioned after the Divine Model, supported 
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by our apostolic work whose strength is completely com- 
mensurate with the strength of the underlying foundation 
—our interior life. 

That we keep ourselves firmly fixed is of crucial impor- 
tance. When once we begin to search for the props of per- 
sonality which the people in the world enjoy and which we 
had once rejected, and when we attempt to use them for 
ourselves, we gradually find our lives becoming disjointed 
and unbalanced. We gradually become misfits in our 
respective religious communities, and we make our lives 
truly abominable. By continuing in this course of substi- 
tutive adoption, we inevitably fall from our once high sta- 
tion and find ourselves outside the institute, reduced to the 
life of the common man in the world. A healthy religious 
personality will not endure a double role; it finds it impos- 
sible to be both “‘hot and cold’; it cannot ‘“‘serve two 
masters.” 


Breakdown of Religious Personality 


This breakdown of religious personality which cul- 
minates in defection from the religious state takes place 
usually in two ways: either the religious goes back after the 
props he once forsook and so supplants his elemental reli- 
gious support, or he neglects his pillar of strength thereby 
needing to fall back on the standards of the world. 
Through the first way, he exposes himself unnecessarily to 
identification with the people and things of the world. By 
visitation in families (for mere social reasons), by pursuing 
the excessive pleasures of the world, by admixing with per- 
sons of the opposite sex, and by the many other ways that 
lead to the violation of the vows, he weakens his pillar of 
religious support and sees it gradually crumbling away. Or 
conversely, he may neglect the mainstay of his religious life 
(his pillar of apostolic activity grounded in the interior 
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life), and since, by reason of his own neglect, he no longer 
feels secure or satisfied with himself, and because his human 
personality demands some support, he inevitably goes out 
after that which the ordinary props will give him. 


In considering this latter aspect, we need to recognize 
that the apostolate must be complemented by a strong and 
sturdy interior life, and vice versa, the interior life needs 
the apostolate to give it necessary expression. Love of God 
and love of neighbor are the two commandments which 
Christ intimately joined together. They are indispensable 
to one another. They cannot stand separately. No sooner 
is the one weakened, than the other falters by the very fact. 
But the more basic one, of course, is the love of God 
showing itself by interior acts; for one must first guarantee 
the vitality of his own union with Christ before he can 
afford to devote his time to the salvation of others. 


Even in the structure of the apostolic pillar itself we 
find that the essential element is prayer. It is this which 
gives religious personality that telling power which acts 
directly on souls and serves as primary cause, while all the 
other activities are merely secondary and gain their success 
only through the efficacy of the former. This is born out 
in action so repeatedly, as for example in the life of the 
Cure of Ars who was so weak in talent yet so strong in 
prayer, it hardly needs elaboration here. That is why an 
apostolate made up almost exclusively of prayer and pen- 
ance is so fruitful of results, as is witnessed by the mission- 
ary successes of contemplatives like the Carmelites and 
Trappists. Within this privileged inner circle, so powerful 
in drawing down God's graces, are also the lay Brothers, 
the Sisters who occupy themselves with household duties, 
and others similarly occupied with various forms of manual 
work. Their works, through the purity of their intention, 
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are sacrificial prayers of enormous power which form the 
vanguard of missionary endeavors. ‘‘Hands lifted up,’ 
said Bossuet, ‘‘smash up more battalions than hands that 
strike.”’ 


Causes of Defections 


Let us first consider some of the ways in which the pillar 
of the apostolate is weakened, thereby precipitating the 
falling-off of our religious. It loses its strength: 

1. when the work of the apostolate degenerates to 
mere activity for activity’s sake alone. This happens, for 
example, when religious employed in athletics (athletic 
directors or coaches) lose the religious objectives of their 
work; or when those pursuing higher studies fail to harness 
their endeavors to their prospective apostolic goals; or 
when those engaged in public lectures substitute their own 
renown and personal ambitions for their once high strivings 
to bring souls closer to God; or when classroom work loses 
its connection with the salvation of souls and resolves itself 
to a mere routine job; 

2. when an individual is made to retain an assignment 
in the apostolate over a period of years for which he has 
little or no ability; 

3. when imprudent and short-sighted superiors make 
the vow of obedience obnoxious through constant carping 
regarding insignificant details of a subordinate’s work so as 
to make him wholly disgusted with his role in the apos- 
tolate; 

4. when the nature and extent of the work assigned a 
religious proves to be so onerous that he finds himself too 
exhausted to do justice to his spiritual exercises; 

5. when those engaged in manual work fail to sanctify 
their labors through the purity of intention, thus severing 
connections with the apostolate; 
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6. when religious, under the plea that their labors are 
of themselves prayers, excuse themselves from the exercises 
of mental prayer, forgetting that their apostolic pillars, 
even when composed principally of intercessory prayer, 
need to be grounded in the bedrock of interior union with 
God, which cannot be contracted except by mental prayer. 

In summary, it can be said that the most common 
cause of defections is the weakening of the interior life by 
neglect of mental prayer and the religious exercises of the 
rule, with the consequent loss of the spirit of faith. 


A Danger Greater than Defections 


When the above-described erosion sets in and under- 
mines the fabric of religious life for an individual, it is really 
best for the institute that he drop off; for, as St. John the 
Baptist said of Christ, ‘“Whose fan is in his hand and he 
will thoroughly cleanse his floor’’ (Matthew 3:12). This 
does not preclude all-out efforts in preventing the religious 
from reaching his final deplorable state. However, when it 
is reached, it is best that the individual leave. Least harm is 
done this way. No internal decay has the chance of setting 
in, thus endangering the life of the institute itself. 

The greatest danger in this regard is among those who 
habitually violate poverty. The others ( violators of 
obedience or chastity) must of necessity eventually leave, 
while these are still able to hang on. They build their own 
little “‘nests’’ for themselves, have no concern for the apos- 
tolate, and their interior life is nothing. Meanwhile, an 
infinite amount of harm can be done by them on the other 
members through bad example and all the unwholesome 
influence that emanates from them. These are a real 
blight to the community, and it is believed that the institute 
suffers much more from this kind than from its defections. 
Christ must have meant this when He compared His own 
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disciples to salt: ‘“You are the salt of the earth. But if the 
salt lose its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? It is good 
for nothing any more but to be cast out and to be trodden 
on by men.” (Matthew 5:13.) 


Some Safeguards 

The following points are suggested as some safeguards 
against defections: 

1) A solid and thorough formation of candidates in 
their preparation for the religious life, which is solicitously 
continued during the period of collegiate training. The 
tendency is to overload the young religious in their scho- 
lastic work at a sacrifice to their essential religious forma- 
tion and their interior life. The elements of this religious 
formation should be painstakingly preserved later on, 
through the devoted care of superiors of individual houses, 
when the young religious is confronted with all the vicissi- 
tudes of living away from the mother-house and engaged 
in the active work of the mission field. 

2) As religious approach middle age, to give them a 
half-year or an entire year off to devote their time primarily 
to their interior life. This will allow them, at the same 
time, to bring their mission among souls back into right 
focus. 

3) A wise choice of superiors who have an adequate 
understanding of human nature, whose hearts are large and 
sympathetic, where there is no room for guile or vindictive- 
ness, who have the habit of emphasizing the positive rather 
than constantly harping on the negative, who are so deeply 
imbued with the spirit of their foundation that they become 
in heart and mind, so to say, other founders, thus shedding 
the spirit of enthusiasm and zeal on all around them. 

It is said that superiors govern best when their govern- 
ment is least evident. The special ability a superior should 
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have is that of being able to transmit to all the members of 
his house the sense of concern for the common religious good 
of all, the ability to delegate responsibility to others, thus 
having others share directly in his own responsibilities. 
This technique serves to heighten the sense of the aposto- 
late, in that it harnesses individual zeal and initiative and 
allows each member in turn to become the living embodi- 
ment of the actual ideals and zealous purposes of the 
founder. 





Communications 


Reverend Fathers: 

Religious teachers have to see that their white pupils develop a 
truly Christian attitude toward the Negro; yet in seeing to this the 
teacher must keep in mind that attitudes which we form of our own 
accord are the ones that we hold to most tenaciously. We cannot 
inculcate correct attitudes by simply telling students to think. They 
may say, ‘Yes, Father—Sister—Brother’’; but they will not be con- 
vinced. 

To get them to convince themselves, perhaps we can use the 
Socratic method in its dressed-up form of the round table discussion. 

In the following paragraphs we give one example of how this 
might be done in speech class. These remarks, by the way, are 
intended for high schools of Northern cities. Since most Northern 
Catholic youth do not think that they act unjustly towards their 
colored brothers in Christ, the teacher can’t just assign a round table 
discussion on this topic for the next class. If he does the discussion 
will be applied to the fellow down South. You have to convince 
them that the Negro is being treated unjustly right in front of their 
noses. Get some concrete example from your own city and have one 
of the students present it to the class. 

Perhaps an account of what actually happened will clarify the 
point. In my class the students were of the opinion that Negro 
housing conditions were better than in many other cities (a fact that 
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was true). They admitted that it was still pretty bad, but they 
said that such a condition was due to the Negro’s own laziness. 
Fortunately the ‘‘City Fathers’’ were doing their bit to force the 
problem into clear light. A group of Negroes banded together to 
better their condition. They found a nice open district in a part of 
the city that was just developing and decided to buy three square 
blocks for some airy, sunny homes. But such a big deal could not 
go unnoticed. Outraged real estate agents paid a visit to the ward 
heelers. And so pressure was brought to bear on the city councilors 
to buy these same three blocks for a playground. Such a move might 
have been attributed to coincidence had it not been for the fact that 
there was a new playground only three blocks away from the site 
in question. No boy was so unsportsmanlike as not to see the foul. 

With the conviction that there was strong prejudice in their fair 
city, the boys realized that such action was being winked at if not 
openly approved by their own companions and their social equals. 
Now the stage was set. I drew up an outline for a round table dis- 
cussion and gave it to the class. I gathered together some copies of 
Catholic Digest, America, Commonweal, and other Catholic maga- 
zines that contained good articles on the Negro question and gave 
one to each individual to read. Then a boy who had started to take 
saxophone lessons from a Negro instructor was appointed chairman 
of the discussion. After all this favorable remote preparation, the 
round table discussion the following week did the trick. The boys 
asked for an extra session. The result—the beginning of a Christ- 
like conviction that would become a part of their very being. 

From speech class the round table discussion was taken to a 
sodality meeting. And from then on the boys carried the ball. Per- 
haps this same method might be helpful in your own school. 

Vincent F. Daues, S.J. 
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This Designing Heart 
David Stanley, S.J. 


ONE OF US, I imagine, are too old to remember the 
happy days when we amused ourselves with the game 
of “‘make-believe.’’ “There were a hundred versions 

of the game we invented; we never exhausted all the possi- 
bilities. Imagination is one of childhood’s dearest preroga- 
tives; and while our childhood lasted we enjoyed it to the 
full. Our journey through youth to adulthood, however, 
has taught us the rather sad truth that for men and women 
to act as if is childish. 

Yet many a religious rising from the Easter medita- 
tions on the glorified life of Christ, may experience that a 
return to the practice of reparation to the Sacred Heart is 
discouragingly like a return to the games we have out- 
grown. Our child’s game, it would seem, has returned as 
a nemesis to haunt our spiritual manhood. For faith infal- 
libly tells us, and our paschal meditations bring home to 
us, that Jesus Christ is now risen to suffer and die no more. 
Death is truly swallowed up in His Resurrection’s victory: 
death’s sting of pain and trouble and loss of life is gone for- 
ever from His immortal and impassible human _ heart. 
Uneasily then we turn to consider again our reparation of 
honour to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, that amende honorable 
which is the delight of the devout soul. Are we really able 
to console the Heart of Christ for the sins, the indifference, 
and the coldness of hearts. Or is this possible only by 
tricking ourselves into playing ‘‘make-believe’’? 

As surely as we know that Christ cannot suffer, no less 
surely do we know that His Sacred Heart looks to us in our 
times for love and honour and satisfaction. ‘““The designs 
of his heart,’’ the Introit of His feast boldly tells us, ‘‘are 
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upon generation after generation.”’ And this designing 
Heart asks reparation of us here and now. ‘“‘Behold this 
Heart,’’ He cried to Margaret Mary, ‘‘which has so loved 
men that it has spared nothing . . . | ask you to honour My 
Heart by making reparation for the indignity It has 
received.”” There is no doubt what His designs upon us 
are. But how can these acts of ours really count? The 
problem is obvious enough. What is the solution? 


As the first step towards a solution, let us look at our 
time-world from God's point of view. Theologians tell us 
God is not in time; He exists in eternity. Such a statement, 
however correct it may be, means nothing to us unless we 
think it out in our own words. What do theologians mean? 


Time, first of all—and this may come as a jolt if you 
have not thought about it before—is merely a kind of by- 
product of this ever-changing world of ours. It is not 
something in itself the way a bird or a bee, a baby or a 
banana is something in itself. It is just a convenient yard- 
stick men have invented to line up and correlate the changes 
we experience in ourselves and in the world about us. Men 
are born, grow up, and die; plants blossom, bear fruit, and 
decay; the grass ‘‘that today is’’ sprouts up and will wither 
tomorrow. Summer, succeeding spring, passes through 
autumn into winter. Change we observe no less in our- 
selves than in the things about us: we learn, we forget, we 
eat, and we grow hungry again. Even our bodies, science 
informs us, are entirely remade periodically. 


We have found it handy to partition this inconstant, 
unstatic world of ours into three sections—past, present, 
future. Only because we change and are changed con- 
tinually does such a tripartite division have any meaning 
for us. Did we rest immobile, were our world changeless, 
there would be no time. 
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That is just how it is with God. He is not in time, 
since He is all-perfect and can add nothing to His perfec- 
tion. He is infinite and omnipotent; He can suffer no 
diminution of His excellence. He cannot change. To the 
Unchangeable, to the Infinitely Perfect, time’s milestones 
are meaningless. And so it is we place God in eternity— 
a state we describe through analogy with the only part of 
time that is our own, the present, the now. We look on 
eternity as an unchanging possession of an ever-present 
now. 

Yet God must have some connection with time; for 
whatever is real about it is certainly one of His creatures. 
He has put us changing creatures into existence. Besides, 
He knows His creatures who are existing in time. How 
can we describe this connection? An illustration may help 
to some clearer notions. 


Anyone can tell at a glance that the center of the dial 
on a watch is equidistant from any of the numbers that 
encircle it. It is also plain as day that the six on the dial is 
much closer to the eight than to the eleven. Again, though 
two comes before six or seven, that fact brings it no nearer 
to the center of the face than either of them. For our pres- 
ent purpose, let us put it this way: any number on the dial 
is just as near the center as any other you choose all the way 
round the clock. Whatever be the relation of one number 
to any other, its relative position to the central, pivotal 
point of the hands is the same as that of all the other figures. 
Each is equally present to the point about which the hands 
rotate. 


Coming back to the problem of God's relation to time 
—past and future have no reference to God. The past is 
no closer to God than the future just as the two on a watch 
is no closer to the center than the six even though it happens 
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to come before the six on the border of the dial. Both 
numbers are equally present to the center of the watch- 
face; past and future are both equally present to God. Once 
we grasp this almost incomprehensible fact with our too 
time-conscious minds, we can begin to look at this world 
and its history in a startlingly new light. Startling it is 
because it is not our way. It is God’s way of looking at 
time, and it helps to know the meaning of reparation. 


Suppose we consider Christ’s human life in terms of 
our time-circle. It is a small, thirty-three year slice of the 
circumference. Any other point in time will be more or 
less close to that tiny sector. It will be before or after with 
respect to it. Our own days, for instance, happen to come 
nineteen hundred years after the time when Christ was 
capable of suffering. Our efforts to console the suffering 
Heart of Jesus come too late—nineteen centuries too late, 
it would seem—to do Him any good. 


But take a look at the time circle again, from the center 
this time. Our age is equally present to God with the golden 
era of Augustus when Christ walked this earth. ‘Time, we 
repeat, makes no difference to God. Our acts of reparation 
today are equipresent to Him with Christ’s needs of such 
consolation. 

All well and good, you say, but it is not to Christ 
as God that we seek to make amends. For God as God 
cannot suffer, cannot be in need of our consolation. Christ 
cannot suffer in His divine nature. It is rather the human 
heart of Jesus that we seek to compassionate and console. 
And Christ as man was like the rest of us, subject to change. 
He lived in a definite period of time long before the present 
era. If then, our reparation is to be effective as consolation 
for the Sacred Heart, our acts must be present to Him during 
the period of His mortal life before the Resurrection when 
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it was possible for them to be of some service to Him. Can 
we dissolve time’s barriers and get to the human heart of 
Christ when it could still suffer? Is there a link between 
our present acts and the temporal life of the God-man? 
Theologians are agreed, and since the thirteenth century 


have unanimously taught, that even while He was living 
on this earth Our Lord, as man, enjoyed beatific knowl- 
edge. That is to say, He had the vision of God; He saw 
God, as we shall see Him, face to face in Heaven. He had 
this vision from the very moment He was conceived in the 
womb of the Blessed Mother; and, moreover, He had it 
constantly throughout His mortal life. Indeed, it is certain 
He had it all through His Passion. 


This beatific knowledge that Our Lord possessed sup- 
plies the transcendent connection between our times and 
His mortal life. These acts of ours, done to console His 
Sacred Heart, Jesus saw during every moment of those 
three and thirty years when He still required encourage- 
ment and consolation, when He was still capable of 
suffering pain and anguish. Just as the coldness and indif- 
ference, the taunts and sinful actions of the Jews of His 
native land were present to Christ and caused Him anguish, 
so also the sins of all the world’s history were before His 
eyes. He suffered then all these things as they happen now; 
during His mortal life they were present to Him. That is 
why in His revelation to Margaret Mary He used the 
present tense. ‘‘In return, I receive from the greater part 
only ingratitude by their irreverence and sacrilege, and by 
the coolness and contempt they have for Me in this Sacra- 
ment.’’ Similarly He was consoled then by the loving acts 
of reparation that we place now, inasmuch as those were 
present to Him always as He trod the roads of Palestine. 


Perhaps this all seems very complicated, and each of us 
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is thinking that it would be better to go on making acts of 
reparation, and to leave the explanation to Our Lord. We 
should go on making reparation, by all means; but we 
should not act as if our amends to Christ’s suffering human- 
ity were not here and now effective. They are here and 
now effective; for the now in which we make our loving 
acts of reparation is by Christ’s beatific vision linked to the 
time when, from our viewpoint, He really did need such 
consolation. For reparation is the design of His Sacred 
Heart; and the “designs of his heart are upon generation 
after generation.” 





Books Received 
(From February 20 to April 20) 


THE NEWMAN BOOK SHOP, Westminster, Maryland. 
Meditation on the Passion. Compiled from Various Sources. $3.75. Master 
and Model. By Rev. Simon Conrad, O.F.M.Cap. $1.50. John Henry Newman: 
Centenary Essays. $2.75. Kyrie Eleison. By Benjamin F. Musser, O.F.M. 
$2.50. How to Meditate. By Father John Roothaan. $1.25. 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY, St. Louis. 
The Mystical Life. By Pascal P. Parente. $2.50. Mariology: Vol. I. By 


Mathias J. Scheeben. $2.50. 


MARYHURST PRESS, Kirkwood, Missouri. 
The Psychology of Liturgical Music. By Charles Dreisoerner, S.M. $1.75. 


FRANCISCAN HERALD PRESS, Chicago. 
A Primer of Perfection for Everybody. By James Meyer,O.F.M. $1.00 (Paper). 


THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
Dove Flights. By Sisters of St. Benedict. $1.00. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Milwaukee. 
Hunan Harvest. By Theophane Maguire, C.P. $2.50. Sunday Morning Story- 
land. By Rev. Wilfrid J. Diamond. $1.75. 


THE AMERICA PRESS, New York. 
Major Trends in American Church History. By Francis X. Curran, S.J. $2.50. 


SISTERS ADORERS OF THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD, 54th Street and Ft. Hamilton 


Parkway, Brooklyn. 
A Canadian Mystic: Mother Catherine Aurelie. By a Religious of the Precious 


Blood. (No price given.) 
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Merit for Others 


Leo A. Coressel, S.J. 


ELIGIOUS learn quickly what it is to pray for others. 
Their own litany of petitions is frequently extended 
by the intentions of friends and passing acquaintances. 

They are asked to pray for this or that cause, for the con- 
version of a sinner or for a lapsed Catholic, for recovery 
from illness, for work, for a happy death. 

This type of help is so ingrained in Catholic thought 
and is so much taken for granted that we are prone to for- 
get or overlook its dignity and value. Labor and prayer 
for others are the ordinary means ordained by God to pro- 
cure the salvation of souls. Christ died for man on the 
cross without his consent. But human cooperation is neces- 
sary to make Christ’s death effective in individual souls. 
Each must make use of the benefits won for him on Cal- 
vary. The infidel, the ignorant, the indifferent, and the 
careless must be brought toa knowledge and love of Christ’s 
Saving truths. 

An expression of this human interdependence in mat- 
ters of salvation becomes a prayer in the Mass for the 
Propagation of the Faith. The collect of this Mass reads 
as follows: ““O God, who desirest that all men should be 
saved, and come to a knowledge of Thy truth, send we 
beseech Thee, laborers into Thy harvest, and grant them 
grace to speak Thy word in all trust, that Thy words may 
run and be glorified, and all nations may know Thee, the 
one true God, and Him who Thou hast sent, Jesus Christ, 


Thy Son Our Lord.’”* 


1The Saint Andrew Daily Missal. 
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In his first pastoral letter to Timothy, St. Paul urges 
prayers for the salvation of all: ‘‘I desire therefore, first of 
all, that supplications, prayers, intercessions and thanks- 
givings be made for all men: For kings, and for all that are 
in high stations; that we may lead a quiet and peaceful life 
in all piety and chastity. For this is good and acceptable 
in the sight of God our Saviour, who will have all men to 
be saved and to come toa knowledge of the truth.’’ (2:1-4). 

The Apostleship of Prayer, which is one of the better 
known practices of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, makes 
itself exactly what its name implies. It is an apostleship 
praying for the salvation of souls. The various intentions 
are known to all who read the league leaflets. Under the 
calendar for the month such intentions are proposed as 
reconciliations, conversions, temporal and spiritual favors, 
sinners. 


The various spiritual endeavors for the neighbor of 
which we have spoken thus far are known as prayer of 
petition or impetration. More specifically, and in so far as 
they are offered for others, they are called intercessory 
prayer. 

Closely allied to impetration is merit. These two acts, 
though similar in certain respects, are clearly distinct 
realities. ‘The difference between them will appear from a 
consideration of the characteristics of each. Impetration is 
an act in which one manifests his needs to God and appeals 
outright to His mercy and power. It derives its value from 
an acknowledgement of personal ineffectiveness and a 
recognition of God’s goodness, mercy, and power. 

Merit, on the other hand, looks rather to an act in as 
much as it gives honor to another. It can be defined as an 
act placed in honor of God and worthy of a reward. The 
difference between merit and impetration becomes abun- 
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dantly clear from a very simple example. Impelled by the 
desire of going to a movie a child will do one of two things. 
He will promise to be good or to do some work if he can 
go to the movie; or he will throw himself outright on 
parental generosity and ask permission. This second 
alternative is impetration; the first, merit. 


It is a well-known fact that man in the state of grace can 
merit graces for himself. The question now is, can he also 
merit graces for others? Can he, for example, merit the 
graces necessary for the reconciliation of a sinner with God? 
Can he merit the grace of conversion for heretics and 
infidels? Can he merit the gift of a happy death for friends 
and relatives? If he can, then the daily round of meri- 
torious actions can be a wonderful apostolate for the salva- 
tion of souls. If he can merit for another, he has, over and 
above intercession, an added means of helping the neighbor. 
The religious busy in the hospital, or in the class room, in 
executive positions or in the kitchen, or in any work at all 
can carry on an apostolate in the secret of his heart. The 
contemplative religious, the invalid, the helpless cripple, 
the one who has inculpably failed in duties assigned can 
play a part that will far surpass his expectations. 


The question, then, is: Can man in the state of grace 
merit graces for others and thus exercise his apostolic zeal 
for souls? ‘The practically unanimous answer of theo- 
logians is in the affirmative. A person in the state of grace 
can merit graces for others. He cannot, indeed, merit them 
condignly. Condign merit for others is a matter of jus- 
tice and is a singular perogative of Christ. But man can 
merit for others congruously, that is to say, by reason of a 
title based on God’s liberality. 

What, then, are these graces that we can merit for 
others? In his work on merit Father Francis Suarez writes 
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as follows: ‘“There is a rule that the just man can merit 
congruously for another whatever he can merit for him- 
self, and over and above this, something more. This last 
is stated because he can merit for another a first grace, as 
St. Thomas and all theologians teach, even though he can- 
not merit it for himself. The reason is that merit supposes 
first grace in the one meriting it, not, however, in him for 
whom merit is gained.’’* 

Here we have sketched for us the general rule for 
meriting for others. We can best clarify the words of 
Father Suarez by setting down and explaining a number of 
the outstanding graces we can merit for others. In doing so 
the whole field of apostolic endeavor referred to will be 
opened up to us. 

It is said, first of all, that we can merit for another a 
grace which we cannot even merit for ourselves. Such a 
grace is a first actual grace. By first grace is meant one 
which is given to a person who is considered as acting while 
endowed with natural powers alone. Such a person lacks 
the ability to place an act proportionate to eternal life. He 
must have grace to do so, for a supernatural end requires a 
supernatural help. Hence it is that we cannot merit a first 
grace for ourselves. To merit grace we must already have 
grace. 


St. Thomas Aquinas explains why we can merit con- 
gruously first grace for another. He says that ‘‘a man in 
grace fulfills God’s will and it is congruous and in harmony 
with friendship that God should fulfill man’s desire for the 
salvation of another.’”’* Some theologians also appeal to 
St. James and find support of this truth in the following 
words of his Epistle: ‘‘Pray one for another, that you may 


2Suarez, Opera Omnia X, De Merito, L. 12. c. 38, n. 21. 
3Summa Theologia 1-11, q. 114, a. 6. Literally translated by Fathers of the Eng- 
lish Dominican Province. 
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be saved. For the continual prayer of the just availeth 
much.”” (5:16). When theologians cite these words, 
they understand prayer not only as impetration but also as 
having meritorious value. That such a concurrence of 
diverse realities can be had, is generally admitted. The 
second part of the Our Father, for example, is a series of 
petitions. Yet no one will doubt that their recitation can 
also be highly meritorious to the suppliant. 

First grace will mean much more to us if we make some 
practical applications. In this Father Suarez gives us a 
lead: ‘“The just man,”’ he says, ‘‘can merit first grace for 
another because he can merit either the application of a sac- 
rament or a congruous call, even to contrition. With these 
two things first grace is infallibly and per se joined.’ 
Since this is so, it can be said that a person in the state of 
grace can merit the reconciliation of a sinner with God, and 
the conversion of a heretic or of an infidel. 

These truths reveal our vast potentialities in the realm 
of daily good works in their relation to the salvation of 
souls. We can proceed with full confidence, offering our 
days in accordance with these intentions. We shall be the 
more inclined to do this if we recall the pious saying that 
the conversion of St. Augustine was due to the tears of his 
mother St. Monica, that to St. Stephen is attributed the 
conversion of St. Paul. What Saints Monica and Stephen 
wrought for the glory of God and of His Church, that we 
can do in our own small way for the salvation of souls. It 
is a hidden aposotolate, but withal, a very fruitful one. 

The greatness and the dignity of cooperating in the 
salvation of souls is seen in a consideration offered by 
St. Thomas Aquinas. He asks whether the justification of 
the ungodly is God’s greatest work. St. Thomas answers 


4Suarez, Opera Omnia X, De Merito, L. 12, c. 38, n. 21. 
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that if looked at under the aspect of what is made, ‘‘the 
justification of the ungodly, which terminates at the eternal 
good of a share of the Godhead, is greater than the creation 
of heaven and earth, which terminates at the good of 
mutable nature.’’*> Cleared of technical language, Thomas’ 
thought runs as follows: If you look at this matter under 
the aspect of the results produced, it is a greater work to 
bring a sinner to the state of grace than it is to create heaven 
and earth. The reason is this: To bring a sinner to the 
state of grace means the bestowal of divine nature. “The 
creation of heaven and earth means the production of 
nature as we see it all about us. While this is good and the 
handiwork of God’s creative power, it is but transitory 
and subject to decay and change. As St. Augustine says: 
For a just man to be made from a sinner is greater than to 
create heaven and earth, for heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but the justification of the ungodly shall endure. 


The inspiring lesson in all this is not hard to see. The 
conversion of a sinner is principally the work of God, for 
it means the forgiveness of sins and the infusion of grace. 
But human beings can cooperate in this work. They can 
act as instruments of God’s grace. Their good works can 
channel this grace to sinners. In doing this human beings 
cooperate in a work which is greater than the creation of 
heaven and earth. 

Another possible object of merit for others is final per- 
severance. By this gift is meant what is commonly known 
as a happy death. It means the continuance in the state of 
grace up to the end of life and inclusive of death. The end 
of life may be years away or it may be a matter of hours. 
In either case one is said to have final perseverance if death 
finds him in the state of grace. 


5Summa Theologica 1-11, q. 113, a. 9. 
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To merit final perseverance for another does not mean 
that one can acquire for him a quasi-confirmation in grace. 
If this were true, he would receive a gift which would 
straightway blanket, as it were, the rest of his life and pre- 
vent a fall into mortal sin. Such a gift would, indeed, be 
very great and an exceedingly welcome one. The only 
trouble is that it cannot be merited for another. This is 
clear from the words of Father Suarez already quoted, in 
which the extent of merit for another was established. 


To merit final perseverance for another means that one 
can, indeed, merit efficacious helps for him. But this is true 
only of single instances at a time. “That is is to say, one can 
merit an efficacious help for another so that he will not fall 
on this or that occasion. Doing this one can merit for 
another victory after victory, so that he goes from act to 
act with success, doing what is of precept or overcoming 
temptations, and finally arrives at the judgement-seat of 
God in the state of grace. 


The difference between a quasi-confirmation in grace, 
which cannot be admitted, and the second manner of 
meriting final perseverance for another can be illustrated by 
anexample. Let us suppose two teachers each of whom has 
charge of a study group. ‘The first teacher is given the 
power to give his students general permission to go to the 
library whenever they wish. The second teacher is restricted 
in such a way that he must give permission each time. In 
somewhat the same way, God does not allow us to merit 
perseverance for another all at once. A single act on our 
part will not merit for another a gift preventing a fall into 
mortal sin in every difficulty and temptation thereafter. 
We can merit success for another only in this or that temp- 
tation or fulfillment of a precept. We can repeat this, 
winning for him individual helps for individual occasions, 
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and thus see a person through life, to the very end in the 
state of grace. 

It is not certain that we can merit final perseverance for 
another; but there are good grounds for saying that we can 
do so. If this great gift is beyond the scope of our merit 
for others, there remains the opportunity of offering 
impetratory prayer in supplication for this intention. 


We have now considered a number of the graces that 
can be merited for others. Although they do not exhaust 
the list, they are the most significant and as such deserve 
special mention. As to other objects of merit, they need 
detain us only long enough to state the more important and 
to add a word of explanation. 


We can merit an increase of sanctifying grace and of 
glory for another, but only indirectly. This is done by 
acquiring actual graces for him, the good use of which 
brings about an increase of sanctifying grace. Sanctifying 
grace, in turn, determines the degree of glory in eternity. 
Also obtainable for another are efficacious graces. Such are 
graces that the recipient will most certainly put to good use. 
They will be helps to do good and to avoid evil. Finally, 
even temporal goods can be merited for another, but only 
in so far as they are conducive to eternal life. 

These various objects of merit are encouraging pros- 
pects for our zeal. But we must be reconciled to the possi- 
bility of failure in acquiring them for others. Suppose we 
have been offering our good works for this or that person. 
We have also given our days and months to the salvation of 
heretics and infidels and notorious sinners. But we see very 
little fruit as the result of all our endeavors. A reason for 
this is the perversity of the human will. As long as human 
beings retain freedom of will they can put obstacles to 
grace. This is the thought of St. Thomas, who says of 
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congruous merit for others: ‘It is congruous and in har- 
mony with friendship that God should fulfill man’s desire 
for the salvation of another, although sometimes there may 
be an impediment on the part of him whose salvation the 
just man desires.’”® 

We must also recognize the fact that in meriting for 
others, we have no divine guarantee that our good works 
will actually win the various graces enumerated. Merit for 
others is based on God's liberality and on a sense of what 
is becoming, or as St. Thomas has it, on a sense of what is 
“congruous and in harmony with friendship.’’ But this 
basis will be sufficient for us to set about sharing in a work 
the possibilities of which are too great to be passed by. We 
can confidently expect that our endeavors will become in 
God’s plans, genuine contributions to His glory and the 
good of souls throughout the world. 

It only remains for us to indicate a good practice in this 
matter. We should continue our prayers of petition and 
intercession for our various intentions. But to these can be 
added the purpose of meriting for others. We go about this 
in the very same way that we merit for ourselves. We 
make the very same offering, but we now include the inten- 
tion of winning certain graces for others. This does not 
mean that we will give all our merit to some one else. But 
it does mean that our efforts will enable us to share in an 
apostolate with tremendous power for good. 


6Summa Theologica 1-11, q. 114, a. 6. 
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[ EDITORS’ NOTE: Father Edmund J. Baumeister, S.M., has kindly sent us some 
rather detailed information concerning the Marian Library. In the following para- 
graphs we present this information (condensed somewhat because of space limita- 
tions) to our readers, whom we earnestly request to do all in their power to make 
this splendid project one of the great glories of Mary in our country. ] 


The Marian Library, begun recently at the University of Dayton 
to commemorate its centenary in 1950, is a new type of monument to 
Mary. It aims to serve all; and it looks for the cooperation of all. 
Its beginnings have been aided by Mary’s children from all walks of 
life, and even by non-Catholics. A Protestant army sergeant was 
among the donors when the project was first announced. The late 
Franz Werfel graciously donated an autographed copy of his Song 
of Bernadette. 

Purpose. The purpose of the library is to gather all available 
material on our Blessed Mother into one place, so that it may be 
readily accessible for research either on the local campus or through 
the inter-library loan service for those carrying on their investigations 
elsewhere. All forms of printed materials are being assembled. 
Eventually a Marian museum may supplement the library proper. 
Sources of Marian art and music are being studied with this in view. 
Movies, slides, phonograph records, and musical scores will form an 
integral part of the Marian clearing house proposed for general 
service. 

Obstacles in the way. The greatest handicap to the more rapid 
development of the Marian Library collection is the fact that practi- 
cally all but the most recent Marian books are out of print. All the 
leading Catholic publishers have been contacted but the message is 
invariably most discouraging; only the very latest are still purchas- 
able. 

The way out. Though it must have been obvious to all from the 
start that many valuable books may never reach the Marian Library, 
it does not follow that these books are excluded from the service of 
the library. Through a carefully planned system, the Marian Library 
is constructing a Union Catalogue which in effect will include the 
catalogues of all Marian books to be found in every library that is 
willing to cooperate. Through this Union Catalogue, once it is ade- 
quately developed, the Marian Library will be able to inform anyone 
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of the nearest library that contains the book he may desire for 
research purposes. The Booklist of the Marian Library published 
last fall contains 4200 entries including most of the Marian books 
found in libraries. Since each of these entries is numbered, any 
library can be readily checked for the Union Catalogue by merely - 
listing the numbers of its holdings on special Record Cards that the 
Marian Library will be glad to supply to all those willing to check 
their libraries. 

A plea for Our Lady. Of the 4200 entries in the Booklist, less 
than a thousand have actually found their way into the Marian 
Library. One hope still looms bright for the library staff, and that 
is the possibility of locating many of these books in private uncata- 
logued libraries that will be willing to sell them. The staff under- 
stands that individuals are not anxious to part with all their Marian 
books; consequently, it proposes to ask each individual having any 
out-of-print books to be willing to sell just one to the Marian 
Library. In this way Mary’s project can grow while private 
libraries may be practically left intact. 

However, to permit the staff to carry out this plan it will be neces- 
sary to contact hundreds of libraries and to record their Marian books 
for the Union Catalogue. For this purpose, field workers have vol- 
unteered their services in the persons of priests, Sisters, Brothers, and 
laymen in many parts of the states. Our plea is then that priests, 
superiors of religious houses, and owners of private libraries allow 
these field workers or assistants to check their libraries in order to 
submit a list of their holdings for our Union Catalogue. 

The staff will be glad to furnish gratis copies of the Booklist to 
all those who are willing to check for Marian books the libraries in 
their region. Many new field workers are needed to speed up this 
work of checking libraries. The staff will be glad to hear from you 
and keep you informed of its progress through the Newsletter. 

For further details write: Marian Library, University of Dayton, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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Ave Maria 
James A. Kleist, S.J. 


ERHAPS no prayer is more frequently upon the lips of 
devout Catholics than the Hail Mary. Could we wish 
it otherwise? The Church is the world-wide family 

of God’s children, over which Mary presides as the mother. 
And in every well-regulated family it is always the mother 
who is appealed to for ‘‘first aid’’ when things go wrong. 
If she can do no more, she must at least blow upon the 
injured finger to cheer the little sufferer. To this relation- 
ship between mother and child, God has seen fit to adapt 
His ways of dealing with us in spiritual matters. He 
wants us to go to Mary when help is needed. Mary is His 
Mother as well as ours. Mary is the universal dispenser of 
grace, the Mediatrix of All Graces. 

Since we say the Hail Mary so frequently, we should 
Say it with great devotion lest it become mere lip-service; 
and devotion springs from intelligent appreciation. It may 
not be amiss, therefore, to renew our understanding of 
what the scene of the Annunciation meant in the life of 
Mary, for the Hail Mary is a glorious reminder of that 
scene. In this effort the Gospel according to St. Luke will 
be our guide. 

One day in Mary’s early life, the Angel Gabriel came 
to visit her. When or where ‘‘he came into her presence” 
we are not told. It may have been in daytime, or late in 
the afternoon, or perhaps at night. Nor do we know what 
she happened to be doing at the time. She may have been 
praying—and praying, perhaps, for the speedy coming of 
the long-promised Messias—or she may have been going 
about her ordinary household duties. The great artists of 
the Renaissance were hard pressed for finding a suitable 
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background for the angel’s visit. But that matters little 
to us: and each one may follow his own imagination in 
picturing the great event. 

What does matter is that suddenly the angel stood 
before her ‘‘with a message from God.’’ Mary knew at 
once that the messenger was an angel. It may well be that 
she had seen him before. There have been many saints in 
every age of the Church who were favored with frequent 
angelic visitations. We read in the life of Gemma Galgani 
that on one occasion she and her guardian angel played at 
marbles together; on another she gave him a letter to deliver 
to her spiritual director who was miles away at the time. 
“What are the angels, all of them,’’ says St. Paul (Hebrews 
1:14), “‘but spirits apt for service, whom He sends out 
when the destined heirs of salvation have need of them?”’ 
(Msgr. Knox’s translation.) And shall we believe that 
Mary, the Queen of Angels, was less favored in this respect? 
At all events, there is no hint in St. Luke’s account of her 
entertaining any doubt or fear on seeing the Angel Gabriel. 

The first thing the angel did was to greet Mary. That 
is what the word ‘‘Hail’’ means. Since he spoke in Aramaic, 
which was the language of the people in that part of the 
world at that time, the Greek word rendered ‘‘Hail” may 
have meant as much as “Peace be to you,’’ which was the 
ordinary Jewish greeting. Just how we may suitably ren- 
der it in modern English is not a matter of great conse- 
quence. Some scholars translate it ‘‘“Good morning,” 
which seems out of place because it takes for granted that 
the visit occurred in the morning. Perhaps ‘I greet you”’ 
or “Greetings” will do. For myself, I prefer to think that 
the literal rendering ‘‘Rejoice’’ is perhaps the best, as though 
the angel meant to say: “‘Rejoice, Mary; I have good news 
for you.” 

It is extremely interesting to see with what adroitness 
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the angel proceeded to carry out his delicate embassy, which 
consisted in obtaining Mary’s consent to become the 
mother of Christ. At first, he only distantly hinted at his 
object by addressing Mary as Kecharitomene. Whether he 
also pronounced Mary’s name, as we do in saying the Hail 
Mary, we do not know. Some scholars think that Kechar- 
itomene, used in the vocative case, was meant to take the 
place of Mary’s name in his address to her. But it is not 
certain that this word is in the vocative case; it may be taken 
by itself as a statement: ‘““You are full of grace.’’ Be this as 
it may, it is at once evident that such an expression was 
most appropriate on this occasion. It assured Mary at the 
very beginning that she stood high in God's favor. 

Mary knew, therefore, that she was the recipient of a 
special ‘‘grace’’ at the hands of God. But, of course, ‘‘grace”’ 
may be of one kind or another. By itself, the Greek word 
rendered ‘‘grace’” may mean that inward endowment which 
we call sanctifying grace; and if this is the meaning here, 
then Mary was told that she was ‘‘full of grace’ and in the 
possession of that abundance of grace which means con- 
summate holiness. But I doubt very much whether this is 
what the angel intended to say; for why should she be told 
that her sanctity was so extraordinary? I prefer to believe 
that the Greek word rendered “‘grace’’ meant rather a more 
external favor granted, or to be granted, to Mary by the 
grace of God. In English, too, the word “‘grace’’ may be 
so interpreted; so, for example, a bishop will introduce his 
pastoral letters with the phrase: “I, by the grace of God and 
the favor of the Apostolic See, Bishop of such and such a 
diocese.”” The episcopal dignity is here called a grace; and 
it so happens that the Greek word underlying the expres- 
sion “‘full of grace’’ may mean both kinds of “‘grace’’ at the 
same time. It is reasonable to believe, therefore, that the 
angel wished to convey the idea that Mary had received 
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from God both the special favor of becoming the Lord’s 
Mother, and the grace that was adorning her soul in view 
of that favor. For the moment the precise shade of meaning 
in the word ‘‘grace’’ was left in abeyance; and Mary prob- 
ably understood that by a special grace or favor of God she 
was expected to undertake an office, accept a dignity, and 
to render a service, though she may not as yet have had a 
clear idea of what was to be asked of her. 

If the word “‘grace’’ is taken in the sense just explained 
—a sense, by the way, found in several passages of the New 
Testament—it becomes at once clear why the angel fol- 
lowed up by saying, ‘“The Lord is with you’; for this 
expression in Jewish parlance, meant as much as ‘‘the Lord 
is your Helper.’” Mary would certainly need God's very 
special help if she became the Mother of the Redeemer; for 
this office implied heavy obligations and, as she was to find 
out later, much suffering. 

All this was but the introduction to the angel’s mission. 
He went on to say: “You are the most blessed woman on 
earth.’’ Mary knew now that, in discharging the special 
task laid upon her, her womanhood would be called into 
play. Did it, perhaps, dawn upon her that she was 
expected to become a mother? Among the Jews, at all 
events, motherhood was the crown of womanhood. 

And now the angel paused awhile, as if to study the 
effects of his words on Mary, and to give her time to show 
her reaction. Mary was ‘‘troubled,’’ in fact “‘she was 
shaken in her inmost soul’’ at the angel’s address, and she 
puzzled “‘to know what this form of greeting might mean.”’ 
So it was time for the messenger to come to the point. ‘Do 
not fear, Mary,’ he said to her: “‘you have found favor 
with God. Just think! You are to become a mother, and 
to bear a Son, and to call Him Jesus.’’ And then he went 
on in glowing language to picture to her the greatness of her 
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Son: ‘‘He will be great! The Lord God will give Him the 
throne of his father David, and He will be King over the 
house of Jacob, and of His kingship there will be no end!”’ 
That, surely, was to Mary’s enlightened mind a clear indi- 
cation that her Son would be the Messias. 

“How shall this be—since I am a virgin?’’ the current 
rendering continues. This question presupposes that Mary 
was resolved to keep her virginity intact even in the mar- 
ried state. Note that I said Mary ‘‘was resolved’ to 
remain a virgin; whether or not her resolution was streng- 
thened by a vow can neither be denied nor affirmed. It is 
also clear that Mary did not dream of setting her “‘resolve’’ 
against the clearly expressed will of God in case God wished 
her to become a mother. The question thus understood 
shows her to be the “‘Virgin most prudent.”” Without 
doubting the words of the angel, she merely inquired what 
she, in her peculiar circumstances, would have to do to 
accomplish God’s design. 

That was reasonable; and most Catholic interpreters 
explain the question in that sense. It so happens, how- 
ever, that her words as expressed in the Greek of St. Luke 
are capable of another interpretation; they need not have 
been a question at all, but an exclamation of glad surprise 
clothed in the form of a question: ‘Oh, can this be true— 
how wonderful this will be—since (by God’s arrange- 
ment) I remain a virgin!’’ This makes beautiful sense and, 
incidentally, shows us Mary in all her girlish innocence. 
We may assume, therefore, that when the angel told Mary 
that she was to become a mother, her quick mind, enlight- 
ened by the grace of God, recalled at once the prophecy of 
Isaias which said: ‘‘A virgin shall be with child and bear a 
son.” ‘The Jews at that time did not, it is true, expect that 
the mother of the Messias would be a virgin; but it is rea- 
sonable to think that, in her supreme moment, God gave 
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Mary light to know the real meaning of the well-known 
prophecy of Isaias. If God sent an angel to obtain Mary’s 
consent, He certainly must have enlightened her about the 
nature of the work imposed upon her and about the sig- 
nificance of the angel’s proposal. Hence, far from seeing in 
her virginity an obstacle to her becoming the mother of 
the Reedeemer, she understood that her virginity was in 
fact the first step toward realizing this motherhood. 

It is hardly likely, therefore, that Mary asked to be 
enlightened by the angel as to what she was to do; it seems 
to me much more worthy of Our Lady to assume that in 
the spirit of her later Magnificat she gave lively expression 
to her glad surprise that she could be both mother and 
virgin at the same time. Reverently contemplating the 
scene from a distance through the eyes of St. Luke, and 
awaiting with bated breath Mary’s answer, we are deeply 
moved with admiration when we hear her say: “Oh, how 
wonderful this will be—since I remain a virgin!’’ ‘Yes, 
Mary,’ we silently exclaim, “it was all very wonderful! 
Motherhood was highly prized by the women of your 
nation; but you, Mary, are the most blessed of them all; 
for, by a sweet disposition of God’s providence, you are 
able to crown your motherhood with the jewel of vir- 
ginity.”” 

The angel then proceeded to ‘‘explain’”’ to her that the 
Holy Spirit would ‘‘overshadow”’ her and that for this 
reason her Son would be the Son of the Most High God! 
This is a new stage in the unfolding of the angel’s message: 
not only was Mary to be the Mother of the Messias, but 
also the Mother of the Son of God. After hearing this fur- 
ther explanation, there was but one thing for Mary to say: 
“Regard me as the humble servant of the Lord! May all 
that you have said be fulfilled in me!”’ 

The angel’s mission was now executed and crowned 
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with success; and ‘‘he departed from her.’’ But we who 
have watched this entrancing scene cannot be so abrupt in 
leaving her. We pause a moment to adore the Child thus 
miraculously conceived and to indulge in a little colloquy 
with the happy mother. ‘Indeed, Mary, you were right 
when you exclaimed, ‘How wonderful this will be!’ It is 
very wonderful that, by accepting God’s proposal, you 
became God’s Mother and our mother; you are mother and 
virgin at the same time. And that is why, in your Litany, 
we address you as ‘Mother most admirable.’ And now that 
the Annunciation is accomplished, what remains to be 
done? Two things remain, of which we will do the one 
and you the other. You said in your Magnificat that all 
generations shall call you blessed. It will be our privilege 
to bring your prophecy to its destined fulfillment. With 
renewed fervor we will go on saying the Hail Mary; we 
will kindle our devotion by contemplating the glorious 
scene of the Annunciation and we will offer you the homage 
due to you as God’s chosen instrument in bringing about 
the Incarnation and the Redemption. Our praise of you 
shall never disappear from our lips: ‘Hail, Mary, woman 
full of grace; the Lord is with you; you are the most blessed 
woman on earth; and blessed is the fruit of your womb, 
Jesus.’ And since we will be faithful in doing our part, 
you will be faithful in doing yours: you will remember 
that you are our mother, and will therefore help us in all 
our needs: ‘Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners 
now and at the hour of our death. Amen.’ Méediatrix 
and Dispenser of All Graces, pray for us.” 

The Hail Mary has two sharply divided parts. It is 
like a rocket swift and straight, which ascends on high till 
it reaches Mary; and then, at the foot of her throne, it 
breaks and gently descends, in a myriad-colored shower of 
graces, upon the children of Mary in this vale of tears. 
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Remedies for the 
Particular Friendship 


Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


PEAKING of possible reactions to emotional problems, 
Father G. Augustine Ellard once wrote in this REVIEW: 
“Some make the right—and in our case, it would be 

the religious—reaction: they face the facts squarely, see 
what is to be done about them, and then do it promptly and 
courageously.’’* The purpose of the present article might 
be aptly indicated by saying that it is an attempt to apply 
Father Ellard’s words to the specific emotional problems 
relative to the particular friendship. This article is needed, 
I think, because in a former article I could do no more than 
discuss the nature of the particular friendship.? To be con- 
tent with that discussion would be like giving all the symp- 
toms of an illness without saying anything about the cure 
or the prevention of the malady. 

In a general way, the problem of restraining any 
unwholesome emotional reaction involves some or all of the 
following factors. One should not dodge his problem, but 
should face it squarely. One must realize that at least for 
him the expression of this emotion is really undesirable— 
a genuine evil, or at least a hindrance to a great good. In 
controlling the emotion, one should avoid everything that 
stimulates it, in so far as this is reasonably possible, and, if 
the stimuli themselves are unavoidable, the impulses to fos- 
ter the emotion should then be restrained. It is particularly 
advisable that this avoidance of stimuli and restraining of 
impulses should be accomplished calmly, without fear and 


1See ‘‘Sanity and Sanctity,”” in Vol. III, p. 310. Father Ellard’s article contains 
many helpful suggestions for analyzing and solving emotional problems. 
2The Particular Friendship,’’ in Volume V, p. 93. 
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worry. And, whenever possible, some positive, wholesome 
substitute for the undesirable emotion should be cultivated. 


These general suggestions should be kept in mind in 
solving any emotional problem. In applying them to the 
question of the particular friendship, it is necessary to 
visualize two distinct cases and to treat these cases sepa- 
rately. ‘The first case concerns a person who has not yet 
formed a particular friendship but who feels a strong tend- 
ency towards doing so. In the religious life this would be 
the more common, and the less difficult, problem. The 
second case concerns one who has already formed a particu- 
lar friendship. Because of the great difficulties presented 
by this latter case, we shall consider it first. For the sake 
of clarity, our remarks will be grouped round these key- 
words: conviction, confidence, general self-discipline, physt- 
cal separation, mental separation, and other interests. 


BREAKING A FRIENDSHIP 


By conviction I mean realization of values—sincere, 
deep motivation. No one will attempt to restrain a strong 
and pleasant affection unless he really sees that it is unde- 
sirable and unless he really wants to restrain it. An uncon- 
vinced and half-hearted man will do nothing that calls for 
effort and sacrifice. Moreover, when there is question of a 
personal emotional problem, mere argument is generally 
useless. The former article on the particular friendship 
outlined many harmful, even disastrous, effects of the par- 
ticular friendship. It hurts prayer, interferes with work, 
is a nuisance to social life within a community, leads to a 
loss of ideals, is a source of danger to chastity, and may 
even culminate in a loss of vocation. In fine, at its best it 
blocks off true progress in the love of God; at its worst it 
leads to hell. 


These various effects of the particular friendship are 
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well-known to everyone who has had to deal with such 
cases. Yet the religious who is involved in a particular 
friendship is apt to hear or read a recital of these evils with- 
out being much affected. He is in the same mental state as 
the Catholic who knows his faith perfectly yet blinded by 
love runs off with a divorced person. Such people will not 
be convinced, in the real sense of the word, without humble, 
prolonged prayer. They have to see, even to feel, with the 
aid of what I might call the warming grace of God, that 
these arguments apply to them. ‘They have to fight love 
with love. The love involved in their human attachment 
conflicts with the love they owe to Our Lord. Compromise 
in this matter is an impossibility; they cannot have both 
loves. 

Real conviction, therefore, results in a desire to break a 
particular friendship. But desire in itself is not enough. 
One must also have confidence that this can be done. No one 
will attempt to do what he really judges to be impossible; 
and when the emotions have been captivated one naturally 
and quite spontaneously feels helpless to adjust them. 

One way of counteracting this feeling of helplessness is 
the practice of the too-much-neglected virtue of hope. We 
have Our Lord’s solemn promise that He will give us the 
graces necessary for doing His will; and we have the 
examples of the saints and of everyday experience to prove 
that those who stretch out their hands to Him and cooperate 
with His grace can do almost incredibly heroic things. It is 
hardly necessary to dwell here on the examples of great 
conversions among the saints, but it may be helpful to insist 
on the fact that daily experience proves that those who sin- 
cerely want to control even the strongest emotions can do 
so. Religious themselves, as guides of young people, fre- 
quently have to urge them to break off some unsuitable 
courtship. Many lose heart and do not follow the advice; 
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but many others do follow it and succeed. What they can 
do, religious can surely do, especially since religious have 
such easy access to supernatural helps. 

The third key-word is general self-discipline. The 
organization called Alcoholics Anonymous, which has 
achieved remarkable results in the rehabilitation of persons 
addicted to alcoholism, has capitalized on this point— 
as, indeed, it has capitalized on almost the entire program 
outlined here. The alcoholic’s attention is not wholly 
concentrated on his one central problem, as if he were a saint 
except for that; he is directed to make an inventory of all 
his faults and to begin a complete reform by general self- 
discipline. This is sound psychology and sound asceticism, 
too; and the religious who faces the problem of breaking a 
particular friendship would do well to follow it. 

To speak concretely, the whole spiritual life must be 
tuned up: observance of rule, application to duty, control 
of temper, and soon. The regular practice of prayer and 
of small mortifications is especially important. An inte- 
grated program like this has the natural advantage of giving 
general control over feelings and impulses and the super- 
natural advantage of winning the special graces necessary 
for victory in the central problem, namely, the breaking of 
the friendship. 

The first direct attack on the friendship itself is the 
blocking off of all unnecessary stimuli to the emotion. Evi- 
dently this includes some degree of physical separation. At 
the very minimum, private meetings must cease; and really 
severe cases can hardly be cured without complete physical 
separation, which implies a change of residence for one of 
the parties.» Obviously, a change of residence cannot be 


8When I say that severe cases may call for a change of residence I do not wish to 
imply that an even greater change might not occasionally be required. Cases may 
occur in which one or both parties manifest either an excessive and very dangerous 
lack of emotional control or even an abnormally-directed instinct. In such cases the 
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effected without the cooperation of the superior; and when 
a subject frankly approaches a superior on a matter of this 
kind, the superior should be sympathetic and as helpful as 
circumstances permit. Harshness with a subject who has 
spontaneously asked for help is certainly inexcusable. Some- 
times, of course, a change of residence is impossible, at least 
temporarily; and sometimes it is not necessary because the 
friendship is not far enough advanced to call for such a 
drastic measure. 
i Physical separation alone will not accomplish the 
desired result; there must also be mental separation. There 
should be no letter writing; and little souvenirs such as pic- 
tures, notes, and old letters, should be destroyed. Then, 
with these external reminders out of the way, the next step 
is to purify the imagination of its tendency to dwell fondly 
on ‘‘the good old times.’”” This involves the same problem 
that is encountered in any attempt to rid the mind of per- 
sistent undesirable thoughts. 

The preceding steps are largely negative; they are 
designed to empty the mind and heart of the troublesome 
attachment. But one cannot preserve a vacuum of soul. 
One must love something and be interested in something. 
Hence, the final step is the cultivation of other interests. 
At first this is very difficult, for loneliness, moodiness, and a 
distaste for other persons and things are the natural reac- 
tions to an effort to break a particular friendship. But one 
must not succumb to such unwholesome reactions. This is 
not the time to indulge a martyr complex by volunteering 
for the foreign missions; rather, it is the time to learn to 
appreciate the interesting things, the enjoyable companion- 
ships, and the profitable labors that are right at hand. 
Wholesome friendships and a more intensified love of God, 


good of the individual and especially the common good call for a change, not merely 
of residence, but of vocation. In the text I am supposing the existence of a genuine 
vocation and am simply giving the remedies for a temporary emotional difficulty. 
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manifested by a willingness to work and to take part in 
common recreations and entertainments—things like these 
will dispel the gloom and readjust the violently shaken 
emotions. 

Such in general is the program for breaking a particular 
friendship. ‘The second case to be considered concerns the 
person who has not formed such a friendship but who feels 
strongly attracted towards doing so. 


RESTRAINING AN ATTRACTION 

Perhaps the most fundamental rule to be observed by a 
religious when he first feels a strong exclusive attraction 
towards another is this: do not be surprised. In this con- 
nection, I might mention the very effective technique fol- 
lowed by a certain wise spiritual director in quieting young 
religious who were unnecessarily worried over the fact that 
they experienced temptations against chastity. He would 
begin by asking his worried consultant: 

“On a fast day, don’t you ever feel hungry at about ten 
or eleven o'clock in the morning?”’ 

“Why, of course,’’ would be the inevitable answer. 

“And do you get surprised or worried?” 

“Of course not,” the equally inevitable answer. 

“Then why should you be surprised at these tempta- 
tions? You are denying a very strong appetite. These 
strong urges that you feel are merely signs of its hunger.” 

This same reasoning may be applied to the longing for 
intimate exclusive companionship. God gave everyone this 
yearning; but the religious has renounced its fulfillment in 
favor of a greater good. Yet in renouncing the right to 
satisfy the yearning, the religious has not destroyed the 
yearning itself; and he should not be surprised if it should 
make itself felt at times in regard to some person either of 
his own or of the opposite sex. 
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The first rule, therefore, is to keep calm and to remem- 
ber, “I’m fasting.’”’ Then very quietly but firmly one 
should see that he does not foster the exclusive attraction in 
any way: by needless thinking of the other person, by pri- 
vate meetings, or special signs of affection. Let him be faith- 
ful to the common life, to the practice of universal charity, 
to his work, and to his prayer. As his mind tends to be 
absorbed with thoughts of the one person, let him quietly 
try to replace these by other thoughts. 

It is highly desirable that a religious who is undergoing 
this trial should be perfectly frank with his spiritual direc- 
tor or with his superior, or with both. The young religious 
is apt to fear this; he is prone to think that he may be con- 
sidered singular. This fear is vain. If he is singular, then 
to be human is singular. It is very helpful, if not abso- 
lutely necessary, to be able to unburden one’s soul in these 
human difficulties. Even if the spiritual director or the 
superior can do little more than listen sympathetically, the 
soul is cheered and encouraged. 

Occasionally a religious who does not wish to talk over 
his difficulty with the superior or spiritual director feels a 
strong impulse to talk it over with the person towards 
whom he is attracted. This impulse is to be suspected; it is 
very likely just a subtle manifestation of the very tendency 
that is worrying him. It isa type of self-manifestation that 
can do no good, but much harm; at the very least it is likely 
to lead to distressing embarrassment. 

It sometimes happens that in a friendship that is other- 
wise very wholesome and beneficial one party begins to 
experience the tendencies characteristic of the particular 
friendship. What is to be done in a case like this? A very 
brief answer to this question might be, “Don’t be surprised 
or worried, but do be careful.”’ It is certainly not necessary 
to break the friendship immediately; but on the other hand 
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it is necessary to take precautions. In the words of Father 
Tanquerey: ‘‘One must first of all forego what would fos- 
ter sentiment, like frequent and affectionate conversations, 
familiarity, etc. From time to time one must deny oneself 
meetings otherwise in order, and be willing to shorten con- 
versations that cease to be useful. In this way one gains 
control of sentiment and wards off danger.”” (The Spiritual 
Life, n. 606.) 


CONCLUSION 

It is hardly necessary to mention, by way of conclusion, 
that extremist attitudes are to be avoided. One should not 
make too little of the particular friendship for it does pre- 
sent a real danger, and few religious, if any, can safely con- 
sider themselves immune from it in all its forms. It is true 
that advancing age does diminish liability. Yet who can 
set the definite age at which falling-in-love ceases to be a 
possibility? 

On the other hand the problem should not be exagger- 
ated. It is unwise to raise the cry, “‘particular friendship,” 
merely because two people have been rather frequently seen 
together. It is also unwise to look upon this as the only 
type of harmful companionship; for there are many other 
damaging associations, in which little or no sentiment is 
involved. Finally, it is not wise to guide oneself according 
to a policy of undue fear and to shun all friendship in order 
to avoid a particular friendship. In companionhips, as in 
other matters, virtue follows the middle course. And the 
plan for the middle course seems to be this: avoid unwhole- 
some friendships entirely, and purify wholesome friend- 
ships of unwholesome tendencies. 














Brother Lawrence 
on the Presence of God 
Augustine Klaas, S.J. 


God; when it is finished, if I have nothing to do, I 

prostrate myself on the ground and adore my God, 
Who gave me the grace to make it, after which I arise, more 
content than a king.’’ These are the simple self-revealing 
words of Brother Lawrence of the Resurrection, a Discalced 
Carmelite, who spent thirty years in a kitchen ‘“‘which he 
hated,’’ and incidentally became an authority on the prac- 
tice of the presence of God. Brothers and Sisters in the 
kitchen, give ear to a fellow-cook who found God present 
among your pots and pans!’ 


dd | TURN my little omelette in the pan for the love of 


I 
Brother Lawrence’s name in the world was Nicholas 
Herman. He was born in 1611 at Hérimini in Lorraine of 
Catholic parents who grounded him well in basic religious 
principles. Asa youth he seems to have been first employed 
as a footman to Monsieur de Fuibert, treasurer of a savings 
bank, and on his own admission was ‘‘a clumsy lout who 
used to break everything.”” When war came, he joined the 
army of Lorraine. He was suddenly captured by some 
German troops, accused of being a spy, and was on the point 
of being hanged when his coolness, courage, and indiffer- 
ence to death finally convinced his captors of his innocence 
and they released him. Later, fighting against the Swedes, 
he was seriously wounded, being carried half dead to his 
home nearby. Though the wound healed eventually, it 

put an end to his army career. 


1What follows is based on the book, Practice of the Presence of God, which is re- 
viewed on p. 201 of this issue. 
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Always a serious-minded youth, although he admits 
that he did not come through his soldiering morally 
unscathed, Nicholas Herman now decided to take up spir- 
itual warfare, and after an acute interior struggle, placed 
himself under the direction of an uncle, a Discalced Carmel- 
ite. Forthwith he made some real advances on the road to 
perfection, but somewhat hastily made up his mind to fol- 
low a hermit’s life of solitude. With a like-minded young 
nobleman, who had renounced the world, he retired to a 
lonely, desert place; but after a few months of isolation he 
was convinced that this manner of life was not suited to a 
beginner in perfection such as he was. Of a volatile, 
impetuous, impressionable nature, he felt he needed a more 
stable, orderly, regulated life. He went to Paris and asked 
to be received among the lay brothers of the Order of Dis- 
calced Carmelites. He passed the preliminary probations, 
received the habit, and took the name of Brother Lawrence 
of the Resurrection. 

As a Carmelite novice he made rapid progress in virtue. 
He was assigned to the humblest tasks of the monastery, 
tried by every sort of contradiction known to experienced 
novice masters, and came through them all with flying 
colors in spite of some very depressing interior difficulties, 
which clung to him for years after his novitiate was over. 

His profession made, he was detailed to duty in the 
kitchen. Thirty years he held this important monastery 
post, to which was added that of buyer for the community, 
though he always protested he had ‘‘no head for business.”’ 
Towards the end of this long span of years his work had to 
be lightened because he was now lamed by an ugly ulcer on 
his leg caused by sciatica, from which he had been quietly 
suffering for some twenty-five years. Finally he had to give 
up the kitchen altogether and spent the remainder of his 
life doing “‘shoe-repair work’’ for his discalced brethren! 
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Throughout his long career Brother Lawrence was an 
alert, top-notch worker. His brethren used to say that he 
regularly did the normal work of two men, yet withal was 
hardly ever seen to bustle or rush things unduly because he 
did his work calmly, peacefully, steadily, and efficiently. 
His general character was not severe, but rather on the genial 
side. He was extremely kind, patient, and cheerful, espe- 
cially when the going was hardest. Consequently it is not 
surprising that he won the esteem, confidence, and love of 
all with whom he came into contact. People liked him 
chiefly for his uncommon common sense. 

His spiritual life was just as simple and unostentatious. 
It centered about the continual practice of the presence of 
God and the prayer that spontaneously flowed from it, 
prayer which the Brother himself described paradoxically 
as ‘‘a mute, familiar conversation with Him.’”’ By means 
of this exercise faithfully adhered to and perfected through 
the years, and by the practice of the virtues it presupposes, 
such as faith, humility, penance, and mortification, he 
reached a very high level of spiritual life. A bit contemp- 
tuous of human learning, he was skilled in divine wisdom 
and could impart it simply but effectively to others. That 
is why he was consulted on the spiritual life by so many 
devout layfolk, religious, priests, and even bishops. He 
taught and adapted to the needs of others what he had 
found so beneficial in his own spiritual life, namely, the 
constant practice of the presence of God, so that he might 
rightly be called its apostle. As he once wrote: ‘If I were 
a preacher, I would preach nothing else than the practice of 
the presence of God; and if I were a director of souls, I 
would urge it upon everyone, so necessary and even easy do 
I believe it to be.’’ He called it ‘‘the shortest and easiest 
way to arrive at Christian perfection, the mold and life of 
virtue and the great preservative from sin.”’ 
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Brother Lawrence's last year of life was marked by 
repeated illnesses, all of which he bore bravely, even heroi- 
cally. Succumbing finally to an attack of pleurisy, he died 
as quietly as he had lived, on Monday, February 12, 1691, 
at nine o'clock in the morning. He was eighty years old. 

While his religious brethren stood about his bed waiting 
for the end, Brother Lawrence was asked by one of them 
what he was doing at the moment. Answering, the brother 
spoke his last words, which may be taken as the epitome of 
his whole life. “I am doing,”’ he said, ‘“‘what I will do for 
all eternity. I am blessing God, praising Him, adoring 
Him and loving Him with all my heart. That is our pro- 
fession, Brothers, to adore God and to love Him, without 
bothering about the rest.” 

II 

Brother Lawrence’s doctrine on the practice of the pres- 
ence of God and all that it implies is but a reflection of his 
own remarkable spiritual life, since he himself lived first 
what he so earnestly recommended and skilfully adapted 
to others. Hence, I shall try to synthesize his important 
message from the monastery kitchen to the world by 
reporting as often as possible his own words, just as he 
spoke them or wrote them, or as they were relayed to us by 
the Abbé Joseph de Beaufort, his close friend for many 
years. 


Some Necessary Foundation Virtues 


Brother Lawrence was eminently a man of faith and so 
he is especially insistent on the practice of the virtue of 
faith. 

All the fine speeches that I hear about God, what I can myself 
read about Him or feel about Him, would not be enough to satisfy 
me; for, being infinite in His perfections, He is consequently ineffable, 
and there are no words eloquent enough to give me a perfect concep- 
tion of His grandeur. It is faith that discovers them to me and makes 
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me know Him as He is. By means of it I learn more about Him in a 
short time than I would learn in many years in the schools... . 

O faith, faith, admirable virtue! You enlighten the mind of 
man and conduct him to the knowledge of his Creator. Lovable 
virtue, how little you are known and still less practised, although the 
knowledge of you is so glorious and so profitable. 


The Abbé de Beaufort describes the brother’s practice of 
the virtue of hope. 


From this lively faith were born the firmness of his hope in the 
goodness of God, a filial confidence in His providence, a total and 
universal abandonment of himself into His hands, without worrying 
what would become of him after his death.... The more desperate 
things appeared to him, the more he hoped, like a rock beaten by the 
waves of the sea and settling itself more firmly in the midst of the 
tempest. 


Of charity Brother Lawrence speaks in a very familiar 


way. 

It is too much, O Lord! It is too much for me. Give, if it please 
Thee, these kinds of favors and consolations to sinners and to the 
people who do not know Thee, in order to attract them to Thy 
service. As for me, who have the happiness of knowing Thee by 
faith, I think that must be sufficient; but because I ought not to refuse 
anything from a hand so rich and generous as Thine, I accept, O my 
God, the favors Thou givest me. Yet grant, if it please Thee, that 
after having received them, I may return them just as Thou didst 
give them to me; for Thou knowest well that it is not Thy gifts that 
I seek and desire, but Thyself, and I can be content with nothing 
less. 

However, it was not ever thus, as he tells his younger 
brethren in religion. 

O Goodness, so ancient and so new, too late have I loved Thee! 
Do not act this way, my Brothers. You are young; profit by the 
sincere confession I make to you of the little care I took to consecrate 
my first years to God. Consecrate all of yours to His love; for, as 
for me, if I had known sooner and if anyone had told me, the things 
that I am telling you now, I would not have waited so long to love 
Him. Believe me, and count for lost all the time that is not spent in 
loving God. 
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To sum up: 

All things are possible to him who believes; still more to him who 
hopes; still more to him who loves; and most of all, to him who 
practices these three virtues and perseveres in them. 

Besides faith, hope, and charity, Brother Lawrence 
counsels purity of intention in the following maxim: 

Always to regard God and His glory in what we are doing, saying 
and undertaking; let the end that we propose be to become the most 
perfect adorers of God in this life, as we hope to be through all 
eternity. 

And self-knowledge: 

When we undertake the spiritual life, we ought fundamentally 
to consider who we are; and we will find ourselves deserving of all 
contempt, unworthy of the name of Christian, subject to all sorts of 
miseries and to an infinity of accidents which upset us and render us 
unstable in our health, in our moods, in our interior and exterior dis- 
position—in short, people whom God wills to humble by a countless 
number of pains and labors, within us as well as without. 

Hence, there must be submission to the will of God, for 
“without this submission of heart and mind to the will of 
God, devotion and perfection cannot exist.” 

“T try in all things to do His will, and I am so submis- 
sive to it that I would not wish to lift a straw from the 
ground against His order, nor for any other motive than the 
‘ pure love of God.”’ 

And this submission must be carried even to the point 
of abandonment, for Brother Lawrence used to say that 
“one must give oneself entirely to God in pure abandon- 
ment, for temporal and spiritual affairs, and seek one’s hap- 
piness in the doing of His will, whether He should lead us 
by suffering or by consolation. It should be all the same 
to one who was truly abandoned.” 

Moctification and progressive detachment from crea- 
tures are indispensable. 

I know that for this (the practice of the presence of God) the heart 
must be emptied of everything else, God wishing to be the only one 
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to possess it; and as He cannot be the only one to do so without 
emptying it of everything that is not He, so neither can He act in it 
or do with it what He would like... . 

This exercise does not kill the body. Still, it is proper to deprive 
the latter from time to time, and even often, of many little consola- 
tions, although they are innocent and permissible; for God does not 
allow a soul that wishes to be entirely His to take its consolations 
elsewhere than with Him . . . . Do not be discouraged by the repug- 
nance you may feel on the part of nature, for you must do violence 
to yourself .... 

It is impossible that a soul which still takes some pleasure in crea- 
tures can wholly enjoy this divine presence; for to be with God, one 
must absolutely leave creatures. 

To achieve the proper dispositions for the practice of 
the presence of God requires not only energetic will-action 
but above all a dependence on the grace of God, for ‘‘a soul 
is all the more dependent upon the grace of God, the more it 
aspires to high perfection, and the help of God is so much 
the more needed at each moment, because without it the 
soul can do nothing.” 

Faith, hope, charity, purity of intention, self-knowl- 
edge, submission to God’s holy will, detachment, mortifica- 
tion, and reliance on the grace of God—these are the foun- 
dation stones on which Brother Lawrence would build his 
temple of the presence of God. 


The Presence of God 


Let us now examine the all-important practice that 
made of Brother Lawrence a saintly Carmelite, all the 
while he stoked his stoves, peeled his potatoes, wrestled 
with his pots, and strove successfully to please his hungry 
but discerning brethren. He tells us about it simply and 


clearly. 

The most holy, common and necessary practice in the spiritual 
life is the presence of God; that is, habitually to take pleasure in 
His divine company, speaking humbly and conversing with Him 
lovingly at all seasons, at every minute, without rule or measure— 
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above all, in time of temptations, sorrows, dryness, distaste, even of 
infidelities and sins. 

One must try continually so that all his actions without distinc- 
tion may be a sort of little conversation with God; however, not in a 
studied way, but just as they happen, with purity and simplicity of 
ae 

During our work and other actions, even during our reading and 
writing on spiritual topics, more—during our exterior devotions and 
vocal prayers—let us stop a few minutes, as often as we can, to adore 
God in the depths of our hearts, to enjoy Him, as it were, in passing 
and in secret. Since you are not unaware that God is present before 
you during your actions, that He is in the depth and center of your 
heart, why should you not cease your exterior occupations—at least, 
from time to time—and even your vocal prayers, to adore Him 
interiorly, to praise, petition Him, to offer Him your heart, and to 
thank Him? .... 

All this adoration should be made by faith, believing that God 
really is in our hearts; that He must be adored, loved and served in 
spirit and in truth.... 

Brother Lawrence makes a great deal of adoring God in 


spirit and in truth. Here is how he explains it. 

God is a spirit, then He must be adored in spirit and in truth. 
That is to say, we must worship Him with a humble, sincere adora- 
tion of spirit in the depth and center of our souls . . . . To adore God 
in truth is to recognize truly, actually and in our heart that God is 
what He is—that is to say, infinitely perfect, infinitely adorable, 
infinitely apart from evil, and so with all the divine attributes... . 
To adore God in truth is to admit, moreover, that we are just the 
opposite, and that He is willing to make us like Him, if we wish it. 


By this sort of prayer, one attains to union with God, 


of which there are three kinds. 

Three kinds of union exist; the first habitual, the second virtual 
and the third actual. Habitual union occurs when one is united to 
God only by grace. Virtual union exists when, commencing the 
action by which one unites oneself to God, a person remains united to 
Him by virtue of this action, as long as it lasts. Actual union is the 
most perfect kind. Wholly spiritual as it is, it makes its movement 
felt, because the soul is not asleep as in the other unions, but power- 
fully excited. Its operation is livelier than that of fire and more 
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luminous than a sun undarkened by a cloud. However, one can be 
mistaken in this sentiment. It is not a simple expression of the heart, 
like saying, ““My God, I love Thee with all my heart,” or other 
similar words; it is an ineffable state of the soul—gentle, peaceful, 
devout, respectful, humble, loving and very simple—that urges and 
presses it to love God, to adore Him, even to embrace Him with 
inexpressible tenderness such as only experience can make us imagine. 

Let Brother Lawrence tell how he himself practiced this 


doctrine from the very beginning of his religious life. 


From the moment of my entrance into religion, I looked upon 
God as the limit and the end of all the thoughts and affections of my 
soul. At the beginning of my novitiate, during the hours designated 
for prayer I occupied myself in convincing myself of the truth of this 
Divine Being, rather by the light of faith than by the labor of medi- 
tation and reading; and by this short and sure means I advanced in 
the knowledge of this lovable Person, with whom I resolved to dwell 
always. 

Then, wholly penetrated as I was with the grandeur of this 
infinite Being, I used to shut myself up in the place that obedience had 
destined for me, which was the kitchen. There, alone, after having 
arranged all the things necessary for my duty, I used to devote to 
prayer all the time that was left as much before my work as after it. 
At the beginning of my duties I would say to God with filial confi- 
dence, ‘‘My God, since Thou art with me and since by Thine order 
I must occupy my mind with these external things, I beg Thee to 
grant me the grace to remain with Thee and to keep Thee company; 
but that it may be the better done, my Lord, work with me, receive 
my labors and possess all my affections.” 

Then, during my work, I continued to speak to Him familiarly, 
to offer Him my little services and to ask His graces. At the end of 
the action, I used to examine how I had done it. If I found good in 
it, I thanked God. If I noticed faults, I asked His pardon for them 
and without being discouraged I purified my intention and began 
again to dwell with God as if I had not strayed from Him. ‘Thus, 
rising up after my falls and making a multiplicity of acts of faith and 
of love, I have arrived at a state in which it would be as impossible 
for me not to think of God as it was difficult for me to accustom 
myself to it in the beginning. 

We must turn to Abbé de Beaufort for more details. 
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The Abbé says that Brother Lawrence considered the prac- 
tice of the presence of God ‘‘an application of our soul to 
God; or a remembrance of God present, which can be made 
either by the imagination or by the intellect.” Brother 
Lawrence practiced an intellectual presence of God, to 
which, however, he gave several other names. 

Sometimes he calls it a simple act, or a clear and distinct knowl- 
edge of God, sometimes a vague view or general and loving look at 
God, a remembrance of God. Other times he terms it attention to 
God, mute intercourse with God, confidence in God, the life and peace 
of the soul. To sum it up... . all these manners of the presence of 
God are but synonyms which signify one identical thing... . 

He says that by means of acts, frequently recalling to his mind 
the presence of God, he has formed such a habit that, as soon as he is 
free of his exterior occupations and even often when he is engaged in 
them, the tip of his spirit, or the highest part of his soul, rises without 
any effort on his part and remains as suspended and fixed in God, 
above all things, as in its center and place of repose. Since in this 
repose he feels his soul almost always accompanied by faith, that 
suffices. That is what he calls the actual presence of God, which 
includes all the other kinds of presence and much more. Now he 
lives as if there were no one but God and he [sic] in the world, 
he converses everywhere with God, asks Him for what he needs, and 
rejoices with Him ceaselessly in a thousand ways. 

Nevertheless, one should realize that this conversation with God 
occurs in the depth and center of the soul. It is there that the soul 
speaks to God heart to heart, and always in a great and profound 
peace that the soul enjoys in God. Everything that happens outside 
is to the soul only a blaze of straw that goes out while it is catching 
fire, and scarcely ever disturbs its interior peace... . This gentle and 
loving gazing at God insensibly lights in the soul a divine fire which 
so enkindles it with the love of God that a person is obliged to do 
many exterior things to temper it... . The presence of God is, then, 
the life and nourishment of the soul, which can be acquired with the 
grace of God. 

To sum up briefly, Brother Lawrence considered the 
practice of God’s presence a matter of repeated acts, par- 
ticularly of adoration and love of God present in the depths 
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of the soul. These acts, persisted in everywhere and any- 

where, become a habit, bringing about a state of actual 

union of the soul with God, characterized eventually by 

the prayer of simple regard. All this is the fruit of a lively 

faith and persevering cooperation with the grace of God. 
Principal Means 


As a first means of acquiring the practice of the presence 
of God, the Carmelite brother urges purity of life, that is, 
the constant striving for progress in perfection. The second 
is ‘‘a great fidelity to the practice of this presence and to the 
interior gazing upon God in faith. This must always be 
done gently, humbly, and lovingly, without giving way to 
any trouble or anxiety.’’ Indeed, the practice must become 
a firm habit, and for this purpose “‘you must take particu- 
lar care that this interior glance, although it may last only a 
moment, precedes your exterior acts, that from time to 
time it accompanies them, and that you finish all of them 
with it.” Hence, ‘‘we must do all our actions with 
deliberation and care, without impetuosity or precipitation, 
for these show a disordered spirit. We must work gently, 
calmly and lovingly with God, and beg Him to accept our 
work.”’ 

For beginners he recommends the use of ejaculations: 

It will not be out of place for those who are beginning this prac- 
tice to form interiorly some phrase, such as, ‘“‘My God, I am all 
Thine”’; ‘God of love, I love Thee with all my heart’; “Lord do 
with me according to Thy will’; or some other words that love 
inspires at the time. But they must take care that their mind does not 
wander nor return to creatures, and they must hold it attached to God 
alone, so that, pressed and forced by the will, it may be obliged to 
dwell with God. 

Neither great skill nor knowledge are needed to practice 
the presence of God, but only courage and good will, no 
matter how difficult the circumstances may be, even though 
it be the battlefield. ‘‘A little lifting of the heart suffices. A 
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brief remembrance of God, an interior act of adoration, 
even while one may be running with sword in hand, are 
prayers which, however short they are, are nevertheless very 
pleasing to God.” Finally, earnest prayer for this gift 
must accompany all our efforts. 


Obstacles 


What are the main obstacles? Forgetfulness is one. 
Brother Lawrence admits that “he had some difficulty 
about it at first, that he did pass some time without remem- 
bering his exercise; but that, after having humbly confessed 
his fault, he took up the practice again without trouble.”’ 
Then there are distractions, which hinder the practice. 
“Sometimes a crowd of extravagant thoughts violently 
took the place of God and he contented himself with setting 
them aside gently, to return to his customary converse.”’ 
And so he counsels us: 

In prayer, hold yourself before God like a poor dumb man and 
a paralytic at the door of a rich man, and occupy yourself in keeping 
your soul in the presence of the Lord. If it wanders and withdraws 
from Him at times, do not be upset, for troubles of mind serve rather 
to distract than to recall it, the will must recall it gently. If you 
persevere in this way, God will have pity on you. 

Discouragement will come, especially in the beginning. 
‘Since time and much effort are needed to acquire this prac- 
tice, one should not be discouraged when one fails, because 
a habit can be formed only with difficulty; but when once 
it is formed, everything will be done with pleasure.” 

Spiritual Fruits 

What are some of the spiritual fruits to be derived from 
the practice so insistently recommended by Brother Law- 
rence? What are the benefits accruing to the religious life 
of perfection from this habitual living in God's holy 
presence? 

The first is an increase of faith: 
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The first fruit that the soul receives from the practice of the pres- 
ence of God is that its faith is livelier and more active in all the cir- 
cumstances of life, particularly in times of need, since this practice 
easily obtains for us grace in our temptations and in the inevitable 
intercourse that we must have with creatures. The soul, accustomed 
by this exercise to the practice of faith, by a’simple act of memory 
sees and feels God present; she invokes Him easily, efficaciously, and 
obtains what she needs. One might say that in this she possesses 
something approaching the state of the Blessed: the more she advances, 
the more lively her faith becomes, and finally it grows so penetrating 
that she might almost say, ‘I no longer believe, but I see and 
experience.” 


The second fruit is a strengthening of hope: 

The practice of the presence of God strengthens us in hope. Our 
hope increases in proportion to our knowledge—in the measure that 
our faith penetrates by this holy exercise into the secrets of the 
Divinity, in the measure that it discovers in God a beauty infinitely 
surpassing not only that of bodies that we see upon earth, but even 
that of the most perfect souls and that of the angels—our hope 
increases and grows stronger, and the greatness of the good that it 
expects to enjoy and that in some degree it tastes, reassures and sus- 
tains it. 

The presence of God brings with it also a perfecting of 
love: 

This practice inspires in the will a contempt for created things and 
sets it aglow with the fire of holy love; because the soul is always with 
God, Who is a consuming fire and reduces into powder whatever can 
be opposed to Him. The soul thus enkindled can no longer live 
except in the presence of its God, a presence which produces in the 
heart a holy ardor, a sacred urgency and a violent desire to see this 
God, Who is loved, known, served and adored by all creatures. 

From the lively exercise of these three virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity come a great familiarity with God and 
the prayer of simple regard. 

By the presence of God and by this interior gaze the soul famil- 
iarizes itself with God to such an extent that it passes almost its 
whole life in continual acts of love, adoration, contrition, confidence, 
thanksgiving, offering, petition, and all the most excellent virtues. 
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Sometimes it even becomes one single act that does not end, because 
the soul is always in the ceaseless exercise of this Divine presence. 

I know that there are few persons who arrive at this degree, for 
it is a grace with which God favors only some chosen souls, since 
this simple regard is a gift of His generous hand. But I will say, for 
the consolation of those who wish to embrace this holy practice, that 
He gives it ordinarily to those who dispose themselves for it; and if 
He does not, one can at least, with the help of His ordinary graces, 
acquire by the practice of the presence of God a method and state of 
prayer which approaches very closely to this simple gazing upon Him. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, picture Brother Lawrence at his post of 
obedience, the austere monastery kitchen, where he spent his 
long life. There he stands before the stove in his Carmel- 
ite habit, with an apron over it, his sleeves rolled up. He is 
patiently stirring with a ladle in a huge cauldron, coaxing 
along the soup for the friars’ noonday meal. 

Outwardly there is nothing remarkable about him; he 
is like many another religious at a similar task, perhaps 
only a bit more recollected. Inwardly, however, he lives in 
a world of spiritual activity. Conscious of the presence of 
God within his soul, he is quietly adoring Him in spirit and 
in truth, loving Him fervently and without ceasing. His 
life and work are a continual prayer, a prayer that grows 
simpler with the years. 

This humble Carmelite brother has a message for all 
religious, above all for those who like him spend their days 
in the kitchen or in other manual work. He seems to be 
beckoning to them to follow in his footsteps, and so we 
shall give him the last word: ‘“The practice of the presence 
of God draws down in abundance the graces of the Lord and 
conducts the soul insensibly to that pure gazing, that loving 
sight of God present everywhere, which is the holiest, the 
firmest, the easiest and the most efficacious manner of 
prayer.” 
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PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD. By Brother Lawrence of the 
Resurrection. Translated by Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D. Pp. 127. 
The Newman Book Shop, Westminster Maryland, 1945. $2.25. 


Brother Lawrence, the Discalced Carmelite, may justly be called 
the apostle of the presence of God. His holy life and his important 
message are contained in five 17th century French documents— 
a eulogy, the ways of Brother Lawrence, interviews, spiritual max- 
ims, letters—all preserved for us through the efforts of Brother's 
lifelong friend, the Abbé Joseph de Beaufort. These documents 
Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D., has translated with fair success. They 
make up a little book, which, while it lacks unity and is somewhat 
repetitious, is nevertheless pleasant and profitable reading. Brother 
Lawrence and his simple, wholesome doctrine on the practice of the 
presence of God we recommend to busy religious, especially to those 
doing manual work, and specifically to the cooks of our communities 


large and small.—A. KLAAS, S.J. 


[NOTE. For an account of the life of Brother Lawrence and a summary of his doc- 
trine, see “Brother Lawrence on the Presence of God,” by Augustine Klaas, 
pp. 187 sqq., of this issue. ] 


THE MAN WHO BUILT THE SECRET DOOR. By Sister M. Charitas, 
S.S.N.D. Pp. ix + 130. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
1945. $1.50. 

This is a collection of essays on saints. The man who built the 
secret door to heaven is St. Joseph. The whole book takes its title 
from the first account. Eleven other saints are treated: Teresa of 
Avila, Thomas Aquinas, Thomas More, Ruth of the Old Testament, 
Ignatius of Loyola, Elizabeth of Hungary, John Bosco (the best 
account in the book), Francis Xavier, Paul of Tarsus, Luke the 
Evangelist, and Our Lady. The accounts are biographies only in a 
loose sense. Sister Charitas takes events, not always historical, from 
the lives of the saints and uses them as a basis of worthwhile moral 
reflections. The moral reflections are easy to take in her readable, 
chatty style. 

The book will be welcomed by priests and religious as something 
to recommend to students and friends, especially high school girls. 

—K. WALLACE, S.J. 
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WHAT SAY YOU? By David Goldstein, LL.D. Pp. xxii + 446. Radio 
Replies Press, St. Paul, 1945. $2.75. 
Forty years of campaigning for Christ have given David Gold- 


stein occasion to answer many a question from his audiences through- 
out the country. Here the famous lecturer gathers typical questions 
and answers under 27 headings. Logically the discussions begin 
with the existence of God and proceed to Creation, Man, Immor- 
tality of the Soul, Salvation, Evolution, Religion, the Jews, Christ, 
the Mother of God, the Church, the Pope, Infallibility, the Bible, and 
the Sacraments. Each chapter is headed by a short statement of Cath- 
olic teaching on the subject of the section. 

The answers can provide abundant handy help for teachers. 
speakers, and instructors of converts and can fascinate any casual 
reader. For instance, the six pages on Secrecy of the Confessional 
relate briefly the stories of the Jesuit Father Gannett, hanged after the 
Gunpowder Plot, two Irish priests and an English one who served 
prison terms for refusing to reveal penitents’ confessions, the Abbé 
Bruneau who was guillotined in 1911 for like conduct, and finally 
St. John Nepomuk. 

This book should be useful on any apologetics shelf. 

—R. BERNARD, S.J. 





































CHUNGKING LISTENING POST. By Mark Tennien. Pp. xvi + 202. 


Creative Age Press, New York, 1945. $2.50. 
Father Mark Tennien, M.M., “‘one of the Maryknoll boys’’ as 


General Stilwell calls him, held a unique “‘listening post’’ in the nerve 
center of Free China from 1942 to 1945. An experienced missionary 
of seven years, he was moved to Chungking shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor to act as general liaison officer for the 150 Maryknoll missionaries 
in Free China. It would help his work to receive the official status of 
‘war correspondent”’ in this wartime capital, so Field Afar appointed 
him its ‘‘special war correspondent.”” Then began three exciting 
years of hard work and service for Maryknoll and 1500 other mis- 
sionaries. On the side, Father Tennien turned in a record of news- 
gathering and reporting which even Bob Casey and Ernie Pyle might 
well envy. There were trips on his ‘‘murdercycle”’ and on friendly 
bombers; letters and telegrams contantly poured in from “‘free mis- 
sionaries’’; and bits of rice paper smuggled through Japanese lines 
told the story of concentration camp and occupation. The Japanese 
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were afraid of Father’s newsgathering, and offered ten thousand dol- 
lars American for his head. Few war correspondents were valued 
so highly. 

This is an interesting book, dramatic, well-informed, and packed 
with exciting, pathetic, and inspiring anecdotes. We see the mis- 
sionaries; we see the people; and we read the stories, the true intimate 
stories, behind yesterday’s headlines. This is not just a Maryknoll 
book; it is a book of missionary heroism wherever Father could find 
it, especially among the Divine Word Fathers. 

If you are interested in politics, this is also your book. The story 
of China’s troubles, and the whole of the Communist disturbances 
are told simply with the direct assurance of an eyewitness. 

One cannot recommend Chungking Listening Post too highly. 
Religious will find inspiration in its pages; and it can be readily recom- 
mended to lay people of all classes and creeds. For these pages carry 
a sermon of deeds, not of pious phrases. As ‘‘Vinegar Joe” Stilwell 
writes, ‘‘If you like people who have courage and live only for 
unselfish service to others, you will enjoy reading Father Tennien’s 
book.’’—R. L. PORTER, S.J. 


THE GOLDEN YEARS: A Story of the Holy Family. By a Wife, Mother, 
and Apostle of Christian Charity, and Joseph Husslein, S.J. Pp. 197. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1945. $1.75. 

The thirty golden years of the Hidden Life of the Savior have 
been presented at long last through the eyes of a wife and a mother 
“It was her gift,’’ writes Father Husslein, the co-author, ‘‘and privi- 
lege to penetrate most deeply into the ineffable intimacies between 
Mary and her Divine Child, and to describe no less truly, with a 
woman’s intuition, the tender and beautiful relations that existed 
between the Mother of God and him who was given her as virginal 
spouse and protector.” 

The main body of the book is the series of contemplative reflec- 
tions on the Holy Family, jotted down in haste as a sort of spiritual 
journal. It was never re-read or revised. Then by good fortune, 
this manuscript came into the hands of Father Husslein. As co-author 
and editor, he knit the series into the present book. The wife-mother 
writer’s desire to remain anonymous has been respected by the editor. 

The reader will, perhaps, be dissatisfied with the explanation of 
the sequence of events from the espousal of Mary and Joseph through 
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the Nativity of the Savior. The most evident weakness of sequence 
is the not too convincing explanation of the passage: ‘“because there 
was no room for them in the inn.’”’ But in the over-all view of this 
splendid book, this is of small importance. 

The passages describing the Mother-Son relationship during the 
infancy, boyhood, and young-manhood years of Christ are superbly 
beautiful. In a word, this sublime story of the Thirty Years has 
never been more appreciatively or charmingly told.—T.HALLEY,S.J. 


THE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE OF FATHER LOUIS LALLEMANT. (Pre- 
ceded by an Account of his Life, by Father Champion, S.J.) Edited 
by Alan G. McDougall. Pp. xvi + 304. The Newman Book Shop, 
Westminster, Maryland, 1946. $3.00. 

This reprint of an old, well known, and highly prized spiritual 
classic may need announcement but hardly recommendation. Father 
Lallement is one of the great spiritual lights of the Society of Jesus, 
and that although he did not write. He lived in France in the seven- 
teenth century (1587-1635). He was a novice-master and also an 
instructor for the young Jesuit priests who had completed their intel- 
lectual training and were making their third year of probation before 
embarking upon their exterior lifework. He was distinguished not 
only for personal holiness, but also, and in a peculiar way, for the 
holiness of his disciples. Certain of these disciples, including the 
famous Father Surin, preserved notes which embodied the doctrine 
of their master. It is a compilation made from these by Father Pierre 
Champion (1632-1701) that has long gone under this title. An 
indication of the abiding importance of Father Lallemant is the fact 
that in recent years Father A. Pottier published a critical edition of 
the Spiritual Doctrine and a three-volume study called Le P. Louis 
Lallemant et les Grands Spirituels de son Temps. 

According to the editor of this reimpression, the English trans- 
lation was made by some unknown person at the suggestion of Father 
Frederick William Faber. It was edited also by Father Faber and 
first published in 1855. Only minor changes have been made by the 
present editor. 

An approximate idea of the contents of Father Lallemant’s 
Spiritual Doctrine can be had from the first sentence in it, summar- 
izing the notes of Father Rigoleuc under ‘‘seven principles: viz., the 
consideration of the end—the idea of perfection—purity of heart—- 
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docility in following the leadings of the Holy Spirit—recollection or 
the interior life—union with our Lord—and the order or steps of the 
spiritual life.” What Father Surin adds is comparatively little (22 
pages out ‘of 278). 

After St. Ignatius’s writings and The Practice of Christian Per- 
fection by Rodriguez, very probably no book has contributed more 
to the official training and formation of young Jesuits than Lalle- 
mant’s Spiritual Doctrine. As Rodriguez is a sort of ascetical text- 
book for the novices, so Lallemant has often fulfilled a similar func- 
tion for those who were making their tertianship. 

In some sense Lallemant is the Jesuit mystic. In his conception 
therefore of the spiritual life, and even of the apostolic life, it is not 
surprising that contemplation should play a most important role. 
‘Meditation wearies and fatigues the mind, and its acts are of short 
duration; but those of contemplation, even such as is of a common 
order, last whole hours without labour and without weariness; and 
in the purest souls contemplation may easily continue several days 
together, in the very midst of the world and the engagements of 
business . . . . Contemplation leads to heroic acts of charity, zeal, 
penance, and other virtues, as, for example, martyrdom . . . . With- 
out contemplation we shall never make much progress in virtue, and 
shall never be fitted to make others advance therein. . . . But with 
it we shall effect more, both for ourselves and for others, in a month, 
than without it we could accomplish in ten years."’ (Pp. 261-64.) 

Those who think that all Jesuit mental prayer is discursive medi- 
tation might do well to consult Father Lallemant. 

—G. AUG. ELLARD, S.J. 


A TRYST WITH THE HOLY TRINITY: Retreat Meditations for Religious 
based on Devotion to God the Father (the Our Father), Devotion to 
God the Son (the Stations of the Cross), and Devotion to God the 
Holy Ghost. By the Very Reverend Frederick T. Hoeger, C.S.Sp. 
Pp. xvi + 176. Frederick Pustet Company, New York and Cincin- 
nati, 1945. $2.50. 

The long subtitle of this little book gives a clear idea of its con- 
tents. It indicates also the novel and peculiar character of the work. 
The author hopes that if religious firmly and intimately associate 
their retreat with three prayers or devotions that they use daily, they 
will not easily forget its truths and lessons but rather daily recall and 
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renew them. The meditations are twenty-nine in number. The 
subject matter is that which is more or less customary in retreats for 
religious. However the external form and arrangement are anything 
but usual. The first twenty-eight meditations fall into quater- 
naries, and within each quaternary the following order is observed: 
the first is connected with a portion of the Our Father, the second and 
third with two stations of the Cross, and the fourth with devotion 
to the Holy Ghost. According to this scheme one successively goes 
through the retreat matter, the Our Father, the stations, and points 
pertaining to the devotion of the Holy Ghost. 

The author has had much experience in giving retreats and evi- 
dently was very successful at it, having been invited back to the same 
community as many as five times. Of those who were pleased and 
helped by the original conferences, many no doubt will be glad to 
have them now in permanent printed form.—G. AUG. ELLARD, S.J. 


THE TRINITY AND THE UNICITY OF THE INTELLECT. By St. Thomas 

Aquinas. Translated by Sister Rose Emmanuella Brennan, S.H.N. 

Pp. v + 289. B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 1946. $3.00. 

This book is a translation of two important opuscula of 
St. Thomas, Expositio super Boetium De Trinitate, written in 
1257-58, and De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas, written in 
1270. 

The first of these treatises is essential for appreciating the Angelic 
Doctor's views on the method and hierarchy of sciences, especially on 
the nature and position of theological science. The second is indis- 
pensable for understanding one of the gravest controversies in the 
thirteenth century; it is directed against the Latin Averroists, par- 
ticularly Siger of Brabant, whose teaching of a single intellect for all 
men logically leads to a denial of the individual’s moral responsibil- 
ity. In this work St. Thomas employs some of the sharpest language 
he ever permitted himself. Above all the hypothesis of the ‘‘double 
verity,’’ whereby what is clearly perceived to be false and contra- 
dictory by reason may nevertheless be true according to faith, 
aroused his indignation. No one who has carefully followed the 
Angelic Doctor's exposition, with its gradual but complete pulveriza- 
tion of his adversaries’ pseudo-Aristotelianism, can forget the final 
challenge, when the giant of Scholasticism dares those who have been 
fostering their errors in dark corners and poisoning the minds of 
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school-boys to step forth into the open and meet a mature opponent. 

At first reading the translation seems to be of exceptional quality. 
The stiff and stilted style that makes some translations of the Summa 
so irritating is replaced in this book by straightforward, idiomatic 
English. True, the constant repetition of the clumsy, “I answer 
that it must said that,’’ to render the Thomistic ‘‘Respondeo dicen- 
dum,”’ soon becomes boring. Surely a simple ‘‘I answer that” or 
‘In reply I say,’ would be preferable. Another instance of the same 
awkwardness occurs in the answers to objections, which usually begin 
with the words, ‘It may be said,” “It may be answered,’”’ or 
“Answer may be made.” Since the objections are numbered, and 
since the replies to them are likewise numbered and are grouped under 
the subheading, ‘‘Answers to objections,’’ such introductions, 
designed to correspond to the conventional ‘‘Ad primum dicendum,”’ 
and so forth, might well have been omitted. Again, many would 
prefer ‘‘agent intellect’ to ‘‘active intellect’’ as the generally accepted 
technical term equivalent to the Latin intellectus agens. But the 
excellence of the translation as a whole deserves high commendation. 

Comparison of the version with the original simultaneously 
increases and diminishes the initial admiration. Anyone who has 
tried to put St. Thomas into English will marvel, with a touch of 
envy, at the translator’s skill in turning the precise, and often very 
concise, Scholastic Latin into well-phrased English sentences. But 
this admiration is considerably chilled by a number of lapses in 
accuracy. Only a few examples will be mentioned. 

On page 216 the translator makes St. Thomas, in agreement with 
Aristotle, say that the soul is the act of the vegetative, sensitive, and 
motive powers, and also of the intellect itself. Truly, a strange 
account of peripatetic doctrine! But it is not the doctrine of Aristotle 
or of Aquinas. What St. Thomas affirms is that the soul, regarded 
not only in its vegetative, sensitive, and motive powers but even in 
its intellectual faculty, is the act of the physical body. In other 
words the rational soul, as such, is the act or form of the body. 

On page 251 a quotation from Aristotle is translated: ‘‘It is the 
part of a good man to be zealous for the good, even by the grace 
which is his own. For intellect appears to be a grace possessed by 
every man.’ Actually, the sui ipsius gratia of the Latin has nothing 
to do with grace, but means simply ‘‘for his own sake,” and 
intellectivi gratia means ‘‘for the sake of the intellectual element in 
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him,”’ as W. D. Ross rightly renders this passage. 

The term intellectum on page 267 ff., is the occasion of much 
confusion. It does not mean “‘intellection’”’ or ‘‘intellect,’’ as the 
translator sometimes interprets it, but ‘‘that which is understood,’’ or 
concretely, in the definition given by St. Thomas himself, it is the 
ipsa natura vel quidditas ret, the nature or quiddity of the thing as 
apprehended by the mind. The point St. Thomas is trying to make 
throughout this entire context is greatly obscured in the translation. 

Of course, any translator may miss the sense now and then. But 
these few instances, out of many that could be brought forward in 
both opuscula, indicate that the translation should undergo some 
further revision. 

The version was made from the Parma edition of the works of 
St. Thomas. In the case of The Trinity this is quite understand- 
able; we do not as yet possess a satisfactory text. But it is to be 
regretted that the translation of The Unicity of the Intellect was not 
based on the sound critical text established by Leo W. Keeler and 
published in the readily available series, Textus et Documenta, issued 
by the Gregorian University. Use of this text would also have 
enabled the translator to give readers the benefit of the editor’s exact 
citations of works vaguely referred to by St. Thomas, in accordance 
with the practice of his day, as II De anima, or XI Metaph. and so 
forth. 

The shortcomings here pointed out are not intended in any way 
to detract from the general excellence of the work. In the present 
edition the translation will be most useful if the two opuscula are 
studied under the direction of a teacher who is thoroughly acquainted 
with Thomistic thought and who can check the version -with the 


original.—C. VOLLERT, S.J. 


A HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, Volume Six: Period of 
the Ancient Regime. By Rev. Fernand Mourret, S.S. Translated by 
Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. Pp. viii + 656. B. Herder Book 
Company, St. Louis, 1945. $4.00. 

Herder continues to enrich the Church History section of our 
libraries by prosecuting the translation of Mourret’s Histoire Générale 
de l’Eglise, originally published in nine volumes between 1909 and 
1920. Father Thompson's latest volume of the translation, very 
reasonably priced, keeps the high level the previous ones had set. No 
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one having the previous volumes would forego this one: in fact, it is 
likely that this one, making new friends for the series, will bring 
many orders for the “‘elder brothers.” 

The term, “Ancient Regime,” is more current in French-speaking 
regions than in ours; but everyone will know vaguely that it refers 
to the period just prior to the French Revolution. The volume covers 
almost two centuries, from the beginning of the pontificate of Bene- 
dict VIII (1592) to the end of that of Clement XIV (1774). 

If there are Catholics inclined to blame the sixteenth century 
rebels for all the world’s religious ills today, they will be surprised to 
learn in how many and what far-reaching ways current affairs, for 
good and ill, were charted and conditioned by the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The great politico-religious movements con- 
nected with the Thirty Years War and Cardinal Richelieu; the 
struggle for dogmatic and moral orthodoxy that we collectively desig- 
nate as Jansenism; the long-drawn public duel over quietistic prayer, 
(fought with pulpits as their weapons) between the Bishop of 
Meaux, Bossuet, and the Archbishop of Cambrai, Fénelon; that 
seemingly endless tug-of-war between papal jurisdiction and Gallican 
privilege, soon to be condemned for the nth time, so to speak; the 
rise and spread of devotion to the Sacred Heart; the evolution of the 
present-day clerical seminary—these and many other thrilling epi- 
sodes in the Church's thrilling story form the subject matter of this 
volume. It is a story every true Catholic will relish. 

—GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


A PATTERN TO THE FLOCK FROM THE HEART: Retreat for Religious 

Superiors. By the Reverend Venantius Buessing, O.F.M.Cap. Pp. xviii 

+ 172, The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1945. $2.50. 

Most books emerging from the press were composed with a view 
to their publication. This one was not. The story behind its 
printing is revealed in a letter from Mother Anselma, Prioress Gen- 
eral of the Sisters of St. Dominic of Brooklyn, to the author's Pro- 
vincial: ‘‘I have listened to retreat masters for over fifty years but 
have never been so profoundly impressed as by these conferences that 
showed and taught us our duties as Superiors. . . . These conferences 
ought to be published. . . . Won’t you oblige him to do that?’ 
Accordingly the order went forth; Father Buessing submitted his 
notes to the censors; and the book was published. 
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The title, a quotation from the First Epistle of St. Peter, suggests 
the special scope of the conferences. They were delivered in a retreat 
organized exclusively for religious superiors, who must be, above all 
else, patterns and examples of perfection to the flocks entrusted to 
their care. 

This ideal is the theme of the retreat, which abounds in excellent 
advice from a priest of wide experience and uncommon good sense. 
Over and over he insists that the power conferred on superiors is never 
for their own aggrandizement but is wholly for the benefit of their 
subjects. 

The book, which clearly was written for oral presentation with 
no thought of literary style, is most attractive in its homely sim- 
plicity—the simplicity of utter sincerity. 

The sage counsel of the retreat master is enlivened by frequent 
touches of humor. Some of this may seem a trifle heavy when read, 
but no doubt it dissolved the Sisters as it filtered down to them 
through the venerable beard, lit up by a twinkle in the kindly 
Capuchin eye. Even an occasional remark with a bite in it could not 
offend, such as the statement that a peevish, sour superior is not the 
head but the headache of the community; the shrewd old priest knew 
very well that none of the superiors before him would dream of 
applying the case to herself. 

As you read this little volume, the charm of the aged Capuchin 
will captivate you, even as it flows to you over the cold medium of 
impersonal print. By the spoken word, he must have completely 
won over the Mothers and Sisters Superior. who were fortunate 
enough to make the retreat. 

As many religious as possible should read the book or, better 
still, have it read to them. This is true even of those who are not 
official superiors. For in some way or other almost every religious is, 
or will be, a superior, with charge over others. The spirit animating 
these retreat conferences is the spirit of love that Christ delights to 
find in our hearts in our dealings with our fellow men. 

—C. VOLLERT, S.J. 














Questions and Answers 


~— o 

Will you kindly answer these questions concerning the duties of a 
religious who is supervisor of the operating room in a Catholic hospital: 
(1) Is she obliged to forbid the performance of an illicit operation? 
(2) What is her obligation if her superior (superintendent of the hospital), 
upon being informed of the proposed illicit surgery, does nothing? (3) Is it 
sufficient for her merely to absent herself when aware that something of 
this sort is to be done? (4) How far and under what conditions may she 
rely on the moral sense of the surgeon in doubtful situations? 


A few preliminary remarks may help towards an understanding of 
the answers to these questions. As we understand it, the surgical 
department in a Catholic hospital in this country is supposed to be 
conducted not only according to its own special rules and the regu- 
lations of the American College of Surgeons, but also according to 
the Surgical Code of the Catholic Hospital Association. This last 
mentioned surgical code states explicitly: ‘‘Before beginning any 
operation in this hospital, the surgeon is required to state definitely 
to the Sister in charge of the operating room what operation he 
intends to perform.’’ ‘The code then goes on to list a number of 
operations that ‘‘are unethical and may not therefore be performed.” 

It should be noticed that these operations are forbidden; not by 
some merely disciplinary law of the hospital association or even of 
the universal Church, but by the moral law itself. They are wrong, 
therefore, not merely for Catholics, but for all people; and they 
should not be allowed in any hospital. The authorities in the hos- 
pital have a duty to see that such operations are not performed. Ina 
Catholic hospital, it will usually be the religious superior who is 
primarily vested with this authority and duty. But since the superior 
cannot supervise everything, she (or he) is usually expected to dele- 
gate her authority. The one however who has the delegated author- 
ity would also have the official duty of seeing that the laws governing 
the particular department are kept. 

As we stated, certain operations are forbidden by the hospital 
code because they are ‘‘unethical,’’ that is, against the moral law. It 
can happen, however, that doctors, and particularly non-Catholic 
doctors, may in all sincerity think that one or the other. of these 
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operations is morally permissible. In some cases it is permitted us to 
leave people in good faith—as the saying goes; but in cases like 
these, where human life is often at stake, and where the good reputa- 
tion of a Catholic hospital is apt to suffer, the rule of “leaving in good 
faith’’ can seldom be followed. Hospital authorities must take it as 
a standard working rule that even well-intentioned doctors may 
occasionally need enlightenment concerning the immorality of cer- 
tain operations and must be prevented from performing such opera- 
tions. 

From what has been said we may conclude that if an operation 
that a doctor wishes to perform clearly comes under one of the pro- 
hibitions of the surgical code, it must not be permitted in the hos- 
pital. There is not even room for argument on this point. But, as 
everyone who is acquainted with surgery knows, operations cannot 
always be easily catalogued. It is possible that differences of opinion 
may arise both among theologians and among doctors whether or 
not a particular operation or a certain treatment is really included in 
the prohibitions of the code. It is possible therefore that a sincere 
difference of opinion might arise between the Sister in charge of the 
operating room and the surgeon in charge of a case. When possible, 
these differences should be settled by consultation with the board of 
surgeons, the hospital authorities and a moral expert. If consultation 
is not possible, or if the doubt remains after consultation, it seems to 
us that the surgeon in charge of the case should be allowed to follow 
his own consience. _ His is the primary responsibility for his patient. 


With these preliminary notions explained, we can now answer 
the questions. 


1. The Sister in charge of the operating room is obliged to forbid 
the performance of an illicit operation if she knows that such an 
operation is about to be performed. At any rate, we presume that she 
has the delegated authority to do so; and with this authority goes the 
duty to forbid the operation, as the official representative of the hos- 
pital. The culpable failure to do so would be the shirking of duty 
in a serious matter. Also there would be the element of connivance 
with the doctor in his offense against the moral law; and there would 
be the further consideration of scandal resulting from the example, 
and perhaps even seeming approval of the religious. If it were known 
that a Catholic hospital even ‘‘winked”’ at such (illicit) proceedings, 
great spiritual harm might result. 
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In the answer just given, we have taken it for granted that the 
religious can prevent the operation. No one is obliged to try the 
impossible. If she cannot prevent the operation on her own author- 
ity, then she should notify the proper authorities. And that brings 
us to the second of the questions proposed. 

2. The superior (or superintendent of the hospital) has the 
ultimate responsibility to prevent illicit operations. The first obliga- 
tion, therefore, of the supervisor who cannot stop the proceedings on 
her own authority is to inform the superior. Strictly speaking, the 
supervisor may then conclude that she has fulfilled her office. How- 
ever, if she finds that the superior is frequenty negligent or too timid 
in this matter, it seems that the good of the hospital calls for a pres- 
entation of the case to higher authorities. 

3. Is it sufficient for the operating-room supervisor merely to 
absent herself when she is aware that an illicit operation is about to 
be performed? Certainly this is not sufficient if she can prevent the 
operation. On the other hand, in the event that the superior’s 
authority is needed and will not be given, the “‘convenient” absenting 
of oneself might be the least harmful solution of the problem. But 
a state of affairs which makes this kind of subterfuge necessary in a 
Catholic hospital is definitely a sad state of affairs. 

4. Everything said in the preceding answers presupposes the case 
of a certainly illicit operation. What about the doubtful cases? May 
a religious trust in the conscientiousness of the doctor? In this con- 
nection it may be well to call attention to a reply of the Holy See 
(July 7, 1911), which is cited by Father Sabetti in his Theologia 
Moralis, n. 199. 

According to the case as stated by Father Sabetti, a group of Sis- 
ters conducting a hospital wanted to know: (1) if they had to take 
some means of finding out if the doctors were observing certain 
recent decrees of the Holy Office relative to illicit operations; or 
(2) would it suffice if they chose only conscientious doctors, and 
then left the responsibility to the doctors. In answer to these ques- 
tions, the Sacred Pententiary stated that it would be sufficient if con- 
Scientious doctors were chosen, and that the superior need not inter- 
fere with such doctors unless there were some positive evidence that 
the doctor intended to do something unethical. 

Many years have passed since the Holy See gave that working 
rule; and during these years illicit operations have been on the 
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increase and the teaching in universities has become more and more 
at variance with the authoritative moral teaching of the Church. The 
result of this widespread false teaching is that many doctors, even 
though very conscientious, are not correctly informed in moral mat- 
ters. We can not, therefore, go on a general presumption of their 
ethical knowledge. The very existence of the hospital code seems to 
be based on the fact that there is no such presumption. 


However, though we may not act on any general presumption 
concerning the correct ethical knowledge of the conscientious doctor, 
we may and should follow the presumption that he is honest and 
sincere. Hence, we believe that the Sister in charge of the operating 
room should adopt this rule of action: Have the doctor state, as the 
hospital code prescribes, what operation he is going to perform. If 
he states that he is going to perform an operation which is not for- 
bidden, the Sister should not question him further nor investigate the 
case unless she has some sound positive reason for suspecting that he 
really intends to do something unethical. If she has such positive 
reason (for example, because of something which happens in pre- 
paring the patient, or because she knows from experience that this 
particular doctor makes light of the hospital code), she should look 
into the matter—graciously, of course, and without giving offense. 
As a matter of fact many doctors have told us that they think no sur- 
geon could be reasonably offended if the Sister asked such a question 
in order to clear her doubt. 


If, after questioning, the Sister finds that the surgeon really 
intends to perform an illicit operation, she should, of course, forbid 
it. But if she finds that the licitness of the operation itself is doubtful, 
she should follow the procedure we indicated in our preliminary 
observations: namely, consultation, if this is possible; and if this is 
not possible, or if it does not clear up the doubt, the doctor should 
be allowed to follow his own conscience. 


In conclusion it may be well to refer briefly to the case in which 
the surgeon has scheduled a licit operation, but in the course of this 
operation does something unethical (for example, a sterilization) . 
The Sister supervisor would hardly know of this until it is too late 
to prevent it. But the doctor should be informed by some proper 
authority—whether it be the Sister supervisor, or the superior, or the 
chief surgeon—that a repetition of this conduct will result in his 
exclusion from the hospital. Very likely our hospitals have a definite 
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procedure to be followed in such cases. We suggest that, in the 
absence of some already determined procedure, the matter be handled 
by the chief surgeon. Incidentally, it is very important that Catholic 
hospitals have a chief surgeon and a pathologist who are men of 
sound moral knowledge and high principles. 


—18— 

How long should the mother assistant and the general councilors hold 
office? Is it allowed to re-elect them indefinitely in one general chapter 
after another? 

The common law of the Church has no prescriptions in this 
matter. Canon 516 merely requires that the superior general have 
his councilors; it leaves it to the constitutions to determine how they 
shall be chosen, and how long they shall remain in office. 


pel (ee 

When preparing the altar for Holy Communion, may a Sister insert 
the tabernacle key in the keyhole, or remove it afterwards? 

Generally speaking only a priest should insert the key in the 
tabernacle and remove it. According to an instruction of the S. Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments (n. 6, c) dated May 26, 1936, the 
priest ‘‘is strictly enjoined never to leave the tabernacle key on the 
altar table or in the lock of the tabernacle door....” If this injunc- 
tion is carried out, there will be no occasion for a Sister either to 
insert the key into the lock of the tabernacle door, or to remove it 
afterwards. 

It may happen at times that the chaplain forgets to remove the 
key and is not available to remove it when the fact is discovered. In 
that case we think that the Sister should remove it, rather than leave 
it in the lock of the tabernacle indefinitely. 


-20— 
What are the duties of a major superior with regard to reports brought 
to him about the faults, mistakes, defects, and so forth of local superiors? 
When subjects who are imbued with the true spirit of fraternal 
charity find it their unpleasant duty to make reports of this kind, the 
major superior should hear them with due kindness and considera- 
tion. At the same time, however, he must be careful neither to say 
nor to do anything which might tend to weaken the authority of the 
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local superior or which might encourage subjects in an attitude toward 
their superior which is lacking proper reverence and respect. Fur- 
thermore, the major superior should always keep in mind that even 
the most sincere religious may be mistaken about what he observes, 
or thinks he observes, in others. Consequently, he should not be too 
ready to believe such reports but should investigate each one care- 
fully. Most important of all, the local superior should be given full 
opportunity to present his side of the case before any decision is made 
in the matter. Failure to observe this last may well result in serious 
injustice to the local superior, especially when there is question of 
sins, or of alleged sins. 

Obviously, the above reply is in no sense exhaustive, for the sub- 
ject is much too important and difficult to be fully treated within the 
confines of a single question and answer. However, if the above 
essentials are carefully observed, we feel that the purpose of such 
manifestations will be more readily attained, namely, the common 
good of the whole community. 


a 
What is the mind of the Church with reference to dispensation from 
fasting on the part of religious women engaged in active work? 

It is not possible to treat this subject adequately in the limited 
space now at our disposal. Very briefly, we might say that if fasting 
interferes with their work or is a drain on their health, the Sisters are 
excused from the law, and, merely from the point of view of the obli- 
gation imposed by the Church, they do not need a dispensation. A 
rather complete treatment of this subject may be found in this 
REVIEW, Vol. 1, p. 59. 
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Original Sin and Education 
Cyril Vollert, S.J. 


OST OF US who try to keep up with educational 
controversies and discussions have become some- 
what surfeited with reiterated assurances that the one 

hope of salvaging this creaking world, so near the shoals of 
disaster, is education. We are told that education can save 
democracy, resolve the class struggle, and confer on man 
the good life. 

The striking thing is, much of this is true. 

But to realize these great expectations education must 
be rightly conceived and rightly directed. It must be true 
education for man as he actually is; and it must be aimed 
at the right goal. Most of the arguing about education is 
futile, and therefore fruitless, because those who contribute 
the never-ending stream of articles, addresses, and books 
about education are so often unrealistic in their view of the 
person who is to be educated or are wrong in their idea of 
the upshot of the educational process. They are trying to 
steer a rudderless ship through an uncharted sea to an 
unknown port. 

Unless we are right in our notion of the objective to be 
attained and of the person who is to be educated, we are 
scarcely in a position to decide what the educational process 
ought to be. 

In this article I shall not presume to fix the ultimate 
goal of education. Readers of this periodical know very 
well what it is: God, whom we are to possess in the eternal 
happiness of the beatific vision. Nor shall I rashly attempt 
to outline an educational program. My purpose will be to 
describe the beneficiary of such a program and to indicate 
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the proximate end to be achieved. The artist cannot pro- 
duce a masterpiece unless he knows the material he has to 
work on. Neither can the teacher succeed in transforming 
an uneducated person into an educated person unless he 
understands man as he actually is. 

The raw material of the educational process is a boy or 
girl born in original sin, and still suffering the results of 
original sin. This statement is not naive. It is not a bogy 
of a bygone day. It is true today and will remain true for 
all time. Such a view is the only realistic view. Any other 
notion is false, or at least inadequate. But even the truth 
that the person to be educated began life in original sin and 
still staggers under the burden of the consequences of origi- 
nal sin may be distorted. 

To see the truth, two extremes have to be avoided: a 
vapid optimism and a groundless pessimism. Clear vision 
is needed, unobstructed either by rose-colored lenses or by 
smoked glass. 

The optimistic view, credited by romanticists to the 
philosophy of Jean Jacques Rousseau but actually as old 
as Pelagius in the fifth century and his intellectual ancestors, 
is that every man at his origin is wholly good. Let him 
alone; do not hamper or misdirect the natural play of his 
thought-processes and appetites; and he is capable of 
indefinite growth in goodness. Signs of the break-up of the 
“elective system’’ point to the gradual abandonment of this 
view. But many educators still do not know what is to 
replace this shallow optimism. Rousseau and Eliot are no 
longer the leaders to the promised land. Nevertheless the 
typical modern educator remains a Pelagian. 

The pessimistic view is also hoary with antiquity. Its 
crudest form, Manichaeism, regards all matter as evil. 
Therefore man, su far as he is a corporeal being, is evil. He 
is hopeless till he gets out of his body. Ai less irrational 
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variety of this pessimism is the notion, characteristic of 
uncontaminated early Lutheranism and Protestantism 
generally, that original sin intrinsically corrupted man, 
left him forever a sinner incapable of morally good actions, 
and destroyed his free will. Nothing can really correct the 
depravity of Lutheran man. His defilement can be covered 
up by Christ’s merits, but he himself stays a sinful wretch, 
utterly corrupt. 

A trace of this idea of man, greatly diluted, is found 
sometimes among Catholics, even among educated Cath- 
olics and religious. They may have a notion, not very pre- 
cisely formulated, that man’s nature, though not wholly 
corrupted by original sin, was inwardly wounded so that 
his understanding, considered on the purely natural level, 
is now intrinsically darkened and his will is intrinsically 
weakened. 

Those who harbor such an idea of man may have 
been subjected to defective instruction on this point; or they 
may have failed rightly to grasp what was correctly 
taught; or they may have had teachers who repre- 
sented a very small, and practically unimportant, minority 
opinion that man actually was thus injured by original sin. 

But there is no sound theological basis for this pet- 
suasion. ‘The truth is that man, considered simply as 
natural man, is as whole today, in intellect and will, as was 
man regarded in his purely natural endowment when he 
came from the creative hand of God. In other words orig- 
inal sin left man in no worse condition, on the purely 
human level of his mind and will, than he was before Adam 
cast his momentous decision against God. 

What is true in all that we hear about the disastrous 
effects of Adam’s sin is this: the first man deliberately 
renounced God and thereby lost the supernatural endow- 
ments which God had conferred on him for the whole 
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human race. Adam was created not only ina state of 
natural perfection, but was elevated to the sonship of God 
by sanctifying grace. Moreover, to complement this divine 
gift and to enable Adam to preserve it for himself and the 
entire human family, God added other remarkable gifts, 
notably the gift of integrity whereby all his powers and 
faculties were perfectly subordinated to his reason and will, 
and the gift of immortality whereby his body was sub- 
jected to his soul so that it was liberated from the necessity 
of falling into corruption and death. These inconceivably 
great bounties, all of them beyond the capacities of human 
nature, Adam received for himself and for all his descend- 
ants. 

By sinning Adam lost them all. He lost original jus- 
tice for himself and for his posterity. His children and his 
children’s children down to the end of time (with the 
unique exception of the Blessed Virgin Mary) were begot- 
ten in a state of estrangement from God. Instead of being 
born sons and daughters of God in sanctifying grace, they 
were born without that relation to God, the only right 
relation to God once God had elevated mankind (in Adam) 
to the supernatural level. They were born in the state of 
original sin. 

With the sin inherited from Adam go the effects of the 
sin: loss of the other accompanying gifts, integrity and im- 
mortality. Therefore Adam’s children are worse off than 
he was. For they all come into the world without the grace 
of divine sonship, without integrity, without immortality. 
Adam’s sin changed mankind for the worse, in soul and in 
body. 

But Adam’s sin did not wreck his human nature as 
such. We are no worse off now than we would have been 
if God had never elevated Adam to be His adopted son, 
with this exception: we ought to be born with sanctifying 
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grace, and we are not; and so we are born in a state dis- 
pleasing to God, a state of sin. 

True, if we compare ourselves with Adam as he 
actually was in Paradise, we are far inferior. We are 
deprived of the supernatural and preternatural prerogatives 
that made him so extraordinarily perfect a man. Prior to 
baptism we lack the divine sonship he had; and so we come 
into the world as sinners. And even though we recover the 
grace of divine sonship in baptism, we lack the gift of 
integrity, and so we find in ourselves an unruly mass of 
conflicting powers, the lower at odds with the higher, the 
body unsubservient to the soul. We lack the gift of immor- 
tality, and so we succumb to illness, wounds, gradual cor- 
ruption, and death. 

But if we regard only Adam’s nature itself unperfected 
by any of these gifts, our own natures are just the same. 
Adam’s nature, left to itself, had the same elements and 
equipment as ours. If he had not had the gift of integrity 
he too would, even without any sin, have experienced the 
same conflict among his faculties. His senses would have 
sought their own proper objects just as stubbornly as ours 
do, against the will’s consent. His body would have been 
exposed to illness, decay, and death. 

All this appears quite reasonable. Our first parents, as 
they actually were, with God’s supernatural and preter- 
natural gifts added to their natural make-up, were clearly 
superior to us. But if we disregard whatever is preter- 
natural and supernatural, we readily see that they had the 
same nature as we their children have. 

Only one thought, nagging at our memories of what 
we have heard and read, keeps thrusting forward an objec- 
tion; we have been taught that, as a result of original sin, 
our intellects have been darkened and our wills have been 
weakened. ‘This is the very statement in the elementary 
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catechism most of us have studied: “Our nature was cor- 
rupted by the sin of our first parents, which darkened our 
understanding, weakened our will, and left in us a strong 
inclination to evil.” 

This brings us to the heart of our discussion: just what 
this statement means. It means that without the gifts of 
original - justice, particularly integrity and immortality, 
our minds are less able to acquire truth and our wills are less 
firm in pursuing good than if we had those gifts. It does 
not mean that original sin has intrinsically harmed our 
minds and wills so that their natural power to know and 
will has been destroyed or impaired. 

The doctrine taught by the familiar catechism of our 
childhood is of course true. But the truth admits of better 
wording; and the recent revision of this catechism puts the 
matter more clearly: ‘““The chief punishments of Adam 
which we inherit through original sin are: death, suffering, 
ignorance, and a strong inclination to sin.” 

Whatever is taught by the Church about the darkening 
of the intellect and the weakening of the will can be under- 
stood, and actually is understood by all great theologians, 
in the sense of a deterioration as compared with the mind 
and will of man in the state of original justice. 

This is easily perceived in the case of the will. God 
enriched Adam’s nature with the gift of integrity, which 
lined up all his powers and passions under the control of 
his reason and will so that his animal appetites could not 
take the initiative in attracting him toward evil and could 
not prevail against the command of his will. In punish- 
ment for his sin, Adam lost this marvelous gift for him- 
self and for all of us. We do not possess the gift of integ- 
rity,'and so there is lacking in us the perfect order among 
our various powers and appetites which that gift would 
have procured. In other words, we are subject to unruly 
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concupiscence, which means simply that each of our appe- 
tites seeks its own good heedless of the good of the whole 
person. 

When an attractive object confronts any of our senses, 
that sense can immediately reach out for the object quite 
independently of the will’s consent, and even against the 
will’s command. By that very fact our will is weakened. 
Concupiscence pulls us toward the tempting object even 
though we realize that taking it involves sin. We may 
already have reached out to seize it before the mind adverts 
to what we are doing. And even after the mind does take 
notice, the enticement still persists, the tug is still felt. We 
are much less able to resist the allurement than if the senses 
were fully under our control. The will may say, “‘No!” 
Sense appetite says, ““Yes!’’ And both will and sense appe- 
tites are mine. I am being torn between a higher and a 
lower good. I can resist, because my will is still in charge. 
But often I give up; especially if the battle is a long one. 
My will does not resist; I surrender, satisfy my lower 
craving at the expense of moral good, and so I sin. 

Adam in the state of original justice would have under- 
gone no such struggle. His will could simply have said, 
“No!”’ The sense appetite would have straightway 
obeyed. Indeed, the sense appetite could not have been 
attracted to the object in the first place without the assent 
of the will. Therefore my will is weaker than his; but only 
because of the pull of concupiscence. My will, as a natural 
faculty just in itself, is in no way weakened by original sin. 

The same is the case with our intellect. Adam had a 
preternatural gift of infused knowledge. We have not. 
Therefore our understanding is dark as compared with his, 
for his was bathed with divine light. If Adam had not 
sinned, he would not have handed on his special, infused 
gift of knowledge to his descendants. For this knowledge 
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was a personal gift with which God equipped the first man, 
created as he was in adulthood in intimate communion with 
God and with a special office as teacher of the children he 
was to beget. 

Adam had yet other endowments perfecting his intel- 
lect. Along with the sanctifying grace that elevated him to 
supernatural heights went the infused virtues, theological 
and moral. Among these are faith and prudence, which 
resided in his intellect. These he would have transmitted. 
But he sinned, and so could not transmit sanctifying grace 
and all the accompanying gifts. We, born without sanc- 
tifying grace, begin life deprived of the infused virtues, 
including those which would have equipped our minds 
with a habitual aptitude for higher truths. In this respect, 
too, our minds are defective as compared with his before 
the Fall. 

But here we must consider another factor, which is sel- 
dom well brought out. In sinning, Adam lost, besides 
sanctifying grace with its cortege of infused virtues, the 
preternatural gifts of integrity and immortality. Along 
with the loss of immortality went the loss of impassibility, 
or immunity to suffering, disease, and death. His body 
was no longer perfectly subject to his soul. 

From Adam we inherit bodies bereft of these gifts. Not 
only are we subject to concupiscence, but we have bodies 
unprotected from harm by the gifts of immortality and 
impassibility. Our souls are immortal, but they have not 
the power to impart immortality to our bodies. Thus left in 
their natural weakness, our bodies easily give in to fatigue, 
to a thousand different diseases, to the decrepitude of 
advancing age, and to dissolution. All this has weighty 
consequences for our knowledge and our capacity to learn. 

Obviously, the pull of concupiscence is a tremendous 
obstacle to the acquisition of knowledge. We have a kin- 
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ship for the concrete, the sensible. Higher truths, especially 
the truths of theology, religion, and metaphysics, have 
little charm for most people. They want to know and 
experience what is pleasant and easy. Whatever has a sur- 
face interest excites them. The clang of the fire-engine 
bell upsets the class; not only children in third grade but 
university students, and the professor himself, feel the urge 
to rush to the window. Philosophy is hard put to it to 
resist the seduction of the radio. Mathematics runs a poor 
second to movies. A game of ball in the nearby playground 
is more fun than geography or arithmetic. Shakespeare 
and Thackeray have less appeal than the funnies. 

Another important consideration is the fatigue that 
goes with thinking. Continuity is essential to study. But 
the brain soon wearies and seeks distraction. Even under 
the most favorable circumstances, such as absolute quiet, 
freedom from interruption, and robust health, mental con- 
centration is extremely hard work. We know how right 
Aristotle was when he remarked, ‘“‘Learning is accompanied 
by pain.”’ The experience of students is well formulated in 
a wise man’s saying that has passed into a proverb: 
“Knowledge maketh a bloody entrance.’ 

But ideal circumstances are rarely granted to us. Leisure 
for thinking is a luxury. The very necessity of caring for 
the body’s needs takes up the most valuable portion of our 
time and energies. The majority of mankind must spend 
half or more of each working day in sheer toil for bread. 
What leisure is left is without the freshness of mind 
required for active thought. 

Even when a person has leisure and opportunity for 
learning, his bodily condition is often a deterrent to efficient 
study. The eye too soon grows dim, and reading has to be 
rationed. Hayfever, sinus infection, a cold in the head, the 
hundred ills that plague mankind, all militate against the 
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attention, correlation, and penetration required for sus- 
tained thinking and for the mastery of but a single province 
of human knowledge. 

If to such bodily distresses we add the emotional bias 
that stems from concupiscence and impedes the disinter- 
ested pursuit of truth, if we take account of the environ- 
mental restrictions that, as in Soviet Russia, block access to 
the sources of truth, and if with all this we mix in the lying 
propaganda, rooted in selfishness or in bigotry, that not 
only closes off truth but teaches error, we can go very far in 
explaining the darkening of our understanding that is a 
result of original sin. Truly, our ability to gain knowl- 
edge is grievously inferior to that of Adam when, before he 
rejected God's grace, he was shielded from all these evils by 
his preternatural gifts of immunity to concupiscence, suf- 
fering, and bodily dissolution. 

But our natural faculty of intellect was in no way 
intrinsically injured by original sin. Our intellect and our 
will are the same now, considered as purely natural perfec- 
tions, as they would have been if Adam had handed down 
to us original justice instead of original sin. Our intellec- 
tual and volitional inferiority results from our lack of the 
preternatural gifts that would have removed all obstacles 
to their perfect functioning. 

Such is the teaching of all front-rank theologians, a 
teaching based on their study of revelation. The punish- 
ment of original sin, St. Thomas notes, is restricted to the 
withholding of the supernatural goods granted by God to 
our first father for transmission to his posterity.’ Suarez 
agrees with Aquinas: 


The common and true doctrine is that the powers of man or of 
his free will, regarded from the standpoint of the perfection they 
would have had in the state of pure nature, were not diminished in 


1Compendium Theologiae, 195. 
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fallen nature by original sin; they are inferior only when compared 
with the strength and integrity conferred on them by original jus- 
tice.* 

St. Robert Bellarmine teaches the same doctrine: 

The corruption of nature resulted not from the lack of any 
natural gift, nor from the presence of any evil quality, but from the 
sole loss, owing to Adam’s sin, of the supernatural endowment.® 


Thus the raw material of our educational endeavors is 
the boy or girl, the young man or woman, with intellect 
and will essentially unimpaired on the natural plane. 

Our aim in education should be to develop this good 
natural equipment and to transfigure it with all the super- 
natural goods Christ has given to the Church for the benefit 
of His brethren. Revelation, the Church, the sacraments. 
sanctifying grace, the infused virtues and actual graces and 
all that the Church disposes of for building up the body of 
Christ must raise and perfect the souls of men together with 
their faculties, especially their powers of intellect and will. 
The proximate purpose of our educational work must be 
to train the youth entrusted to us so to master themselves 
that, within the supernatural sphere to which they have 
been re-elevated by Christ, they may pursue the Truth 
which is God, and embrace the Good, which is also God. 
The closest possible approximation to the original integrity 
must be the goal to which we lead our limping students. 
This is no mean ambition for those whose life-long voca- 
tion lies in the classroom and on the campus. 

The same goal is the one we religious propose to reach 
in our own self-education. But in addition to the bottom- 
less treasury of graces open to all Catholics, we enjoy, in 
our ascetical strivings, certain freedoms that can bring us 
much closer to the original freedom Adam had. Our privi- 
lege is brought home to us by the matchless champion who 


2De gratia, prol. 4, c. 8, n. 5. 
8De gratia primi hominis, c. 5. 
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upheld the greatness of the religious state against petty 
attackers of his day: 

The exercise of perfection requires that a person do away with 
whatever can impede him from directing his affections wholly to God; 
for in this consists the perfection of charity. There are three obstacles 
of this sort. The first is the desire for external goods. This is 
removed by the vow of poverty. The second is the proclivity for 
pleasures of sense, among which lustful delight is the keenest. This 
is surmounted by the vow of chastity. The third obstacle is the 
deordination of the human will. And this is corrected by the vow of 
obedience.* 

Thus with intellect and will intrinsically good and 
unspoiled in their natural soundness by original sin, we 
can with God's grace overcome all hindrances andeventually 
make our own, in limited degree, the perfection of the sec- 
ond Adam, Jesus Christ. We cannot, indeed, ever in this 
life attain to the integrity of original justice; Christ did not 
restore that extraordinary privilege to redeemed man. But 
as brothers and sisters of the God-man, or truer still, as 
living members of His body, we can get closer to the second 
Adam, and therefore closer to God, than the first Adam was 
in his primeval innocence. And so our last state can be 
better than the first. 


4St. Thomas, Summa, II-IIae, q. 186, a. 7. 





A TIMELY PAMPHLET 


“The Guide Posts of the Almighty to Permanent Industrial Peace’ presents a 
plea for the Ten Commandments as the only solid basis for lasting peace, industrial 
and international. The section which describes the rights and duties of labor and 
management is particularly excellent. Every employer and every laborer might well 
read this with profit. The pamphlet is from the pen of the Most Rev. Richard J. 
Cushing, D.D., Archbishop of Boston, and is published by the Radio Replies Press, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Price: 10 cents. 











Concerning Distractions 


Charles F. Donovan, S.J. 


HERE is an aspiration which I should like to recom- 

mend; yet I fear it might be misunderstood. It is: 

“Jesus, be my distraction.’’ Now distractions are bad, 
they are sappers of spiritual energy, things to be avoided. 
And obviously we do not intend to couple the name of Jesus 
with anything evil. But there are certain characteristics of 
distractions which would be worthwhile if transferred to 
the thought of Our Lord, namely, their persistence, their 
fascination, and their seeming ubiquity. It is these quali- 
ties of distractions I have in mind when I say, ‘Jesus, be 
my distraction,”” which is a brief way of saying, “Jesus, be 
the magnet of my mind, the channel of my thoughts, the 
theme of my day from task to task; when duty of any sort 
commands the center of the stage, lurk in the wings of my 
heart, and the moment I pause, the moment I am free let the 
spotlight of my soul rest on You alone.” 

Every day at Mass the priest exhorts us, “Sursum 
corda’”’ (Lift up your hearts). And we respond, ““Habemus 
ad Dominum” (We have them lifted up to the Lord). This 
lifting we reaffirm daily is not our passive elevation by God 
to the state of grace. When we receive grace, Christ stoops 
and does the lifting. Yet even with grace we may remain 
earth-bound and inert. The lifting we profess when we say 
“Sursum corda’’ is an active elevation, our cooperation with 
Christ, an effort to use His grace to meet Him on His own 
level. As Dom Augustine Baker puts it in the vigorous 
English of Shakespeare’s time, we mean the “forced but very 
facile elevations of the will, that bluntly or blindly heaves 
itself up towards God.” We heave ourselves in spirit 
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towards God in hope and love and joy. A distraction, 
therefore, is truly a fall—not necessarily a fall in the sense 
of sin, but a descent from the heights of communion with 
Christ. If we are habitually distracted we really should 
answer the priest, ““Habemus ad humum’’ (Our hearts 
are fixed on the earth, on dust, on our own level). 

There is a fervor, a preoccupation with God which in 
the face of a present and pressing duty, like signing checks 
or making out report cards, could be called a distraction. 
Some of the saints have been “‘bothered” by such distrac- 
tions. Saint Ignatius, for instance, sometimes had to be 
dispensed from reading the Office because during it he 
would experience ecstasy and thus be kept from other 
daily business. Saint Teresa was often afraid to think of 
God, lest she experience some divine visitation that would 
interfere with her work or embarrass her in public. But 
most of us need have no worry about such pious distrac- 
tions. It is not often the thought of God that makes us 
shabby workers. 

Our trouble is generally not that prayer keeps us from 
mundane things but that mundane things keep us from 
prayer. Our mind-wandering tends to be from God to 
creatures, the kind of distraction to which that religious 
referred who complained, with healthy self-criticism, that 
his new superior conducted such prolonged visits at chapel 
after meals that he ran out of distractions and had to pray. 
Now if we really have our hearts lifted ad Dominum, if 
our habitual tendency and spontaneous impulse is to think 
of Jesus, then distraction in prayer becomes not impossible, 
but at least unpleasant and of slight spiritual danger, like a 
fly buzzing around our prie-dieu. 

There are also distractions which occur all day long 
even in non-prayer time, but which don’t actually keep us 
from our work. These are, therefore, rather potential than 
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real distractions. They are our worries, our enthusiasms, 
our pet interests, the things which are just outside the focus 
of our attention or just below the surface of consciousness, 
to which the mind tends to revert over and over during the 
day. If these concerns, these potential distractions, are 
intense, the person who has them is said to be preoccupied 
or to “‘have something on the mind.’”” Wouldn't it be won- 
derful if we were so intimate with Our Lord that we could 
be said to have Jesus on our mind? Of course, that is the 
ambition of all religious, to be so in love with Our Lord 
that He is our dominant interest, our hobby, the object of 
our ardent enthusiasm, our companion day and night. 

Finally, there are the distractions which we seek, favor- 
ite topics to which we let our mind lazily turn in moments 
of relaxation, familiar themes which we find congenial and 
particularly helpful when we are trying to get to sleep. The 
subjects that we choose for such distractions are indicative of 
our spiritual health. The old saying, ‘“Tell me whom you 
go with and I'll tell you what you are,”’ is applicable to 
mental as well as to personal companions. If we spon- 
taneously turn to worldly thoughts, then we are very 
probably worldly ourselves. If our favorite reveries are 
spiritual, our character is most likely spiritual. 

Habitual and sought distractions, the recurrent musings 
of our idle moments, can be of tremendous influence in our 
spiritual lives. They not only indicate character; they also 
form character—and spiritual taste. What we think of and 
enjoy thinking of when we are free, when the rule is not 
directing us, and the choice of mental occupation is up to 
ourselves, both manifests and shapes the inner self. These 
chosen reveries can be the occasion when temptation is most 
likely to assail us. They can be little secret escapes from 
the cloister and from the spirit of religious life. Therefore 
it is of first importance that we cultivate lofty and holy 
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mental companionships so that our idle moments will be in 
keeping with the tone of our religious profession and will 
strengthen rather than dissipate our religious spirit. 

As a Kempis says (Bk.iii, ch.58), ‘“That cometh into 
my mind which by custom pleaseth me best to think upon; 
and where my thought is accustomed to be, there is that 
which I love.’”” What nobler theme, what holier com- 
panion could we have for our unprescribed and effortless 
meditations than Our Lord Jesus Christ? Wouldn’t we 
be in a blissful state of spiritual perfection if during the 
day’s work we looked forward eagerly to those moments 
of rest, especially the moments before sleep, when we 
would be able to think easily and lovingly of Jesus, and 
say with the poetess, “I run, I run, I am gathered to thy 
heart?”’ 





In Case You Don’t Know It-- 


The Catechetical Guild Educational Society publishes a first-class 
magazine entitled Catholic Youth. $1.50 per year, for ten issues; 
15 cents per copy; quantity rates to schools and churches on request. 
Write to: Catholic Youth, 128 E. Tenth Street, Saint Paul 1, Min- 
nesota. 

Another Catechetical Guild project is Post-Reporter, Catholic 
Youth’s own newspaper. It is published every second Monday during 
the school year. $1.00 for full school year; 5 cents for single copies; 
bulk rates on application. Address, as above. 

The Dominican Fathers of the Province of St. Albert the Great 
publish The Young Dominican for the benefit of young men who 
aspire to become Dominican students. The paper is attractive and 
informative. Copies are sent on request. Address requests to Brother 
Bede’s Mail Box, Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois. 

The Missionary Sisters of Mother of God recently began publi- 
cation of The Ark, ‘‘a monthly periodical devoted to ecclesiastical 
and cultural affairs, particularly of Eastern Rites.’’ Subscription: 
$2.00 per year; 25 cents per copy. 
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“Saint Appeared Twice” 
Clement J. McNaspy, S.J. 


AM WRITING this just after giving Holy Communion 
in one of the most favored and sacred spots in our coun- 
try. It is the nearby convent infirmary. “The com- 

municant was a lay sister of the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart. I don’t know her name. The convent is really 
called the College of the Sacred Heart; it is located in Grand 
Coteau, Louisiana. 

If you have never heard of Grand Coteau, let me assure 
you that it is one of the least worldly villages anywhere. 
There is no motion picture in town. There is not even a 
chamber of commerce. A stranger would probably call it a 
“sleepy” town. Yet few towns in the United States have 
known such spiritual activity. For one thing, Grand Coteau 
boasts a retreat house where the spiritual exercises are made 
almost weekly by sizable groups of laymen. There is too a 
Jesuit novitiate within the city limits; and no religious need 
be told that a novitiate can hardly be called a “‘sleepy”’ 
place, especially at recreation time. 

But Grand Coteau’s claim to veneration goes far 
beyond this. As you drive along Louisiana Highway 
No. 5 toward the outskirts of the village of Sunset, you are 
startled by a garish (fortunately, somewhat fading) 
placard: ‘“‘National Shrine, Saint Appeared Twice.’’ And 
the sign points to Grand Coteau, hidden beneath pines and 
oaks and moss, one mile north of the highway. 

This gives away Grand Coteau’s secret. One of the 
very few first-class miracles performed in the United States 
and officially accepted by the Church took place there, in 
that very infirmary where I was just privileged to give 
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Holy Communion. No, the miracle didn’t happen yester- 
day. Yet only a few weeks ago we buried ninety-six year 
old ‘“Tante Yomme,’’ who when in school at the convent 
had been a witness of the miracle, the last surviving wit- 
ness. Besides, private archives have a way of annihilating 
even decades of years; and the kindness of Reverend Mother 
Superior of the College of the Sacred Heart has put into my 
hands these treasured documents, original affidavits and 
first hand descriptions. 


It is engaging to read among them Sister Mary Wil- 
son’s personal account: how she was cured of a disease 
diagnosed as incurable. There glow warmth and imme- 
diacy in the young novice’s story. She hurries along, 
ingenuously, simply, impatient of conventional syntax and 
punctuation, not even careful to sound completely consist- 
ent. Here are her own words, as copied from the document 
heretofore unpublished.’ 

The very next day (December 10, 1866) I was worse than I had 
ever been before up to that time, all hope of getting better abandoned 
me; I felt getting weaker and my sufferings were so intolerable that it 
seemed to me that it was impossible to bear them long—Given up by 
the Doctor I disposed myself to receive the Holy Viaticum—this was 
on the 10th of December—and on the 11th the Father gave me the 
last Plenary Indulgence. 

One of our dear Mothers brought me a picture of Blessed Berch- 
mans on the 6th and said that the community was going to make 
another Novena to Blessed Berchmans—lI looked at Mother and in 
my incredulity asked her, if there was any other saint left that they 
had not already importuned; for my dear Mothers and Sisters had 
already made so many novenas that I thought neither God nor the 
Saints were willing to confer any favor upon me... 

I do not think I had eaten an ounce of food for about forty 
days,—during that time I had taken nothing but a little Coffee or 
tea which for a week before I recovered, I could no longer take; and 
for two weeks no medicines had been administered—the Doctor said 


1To facilitate reading, dashes have been inserted in the text. 
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it was useless to torture me more so he stopped giving me any; the 
last two days I was unable to swallow even a drop of water... 

Owing to the condition of my mouth and tongue it was greatly 
feared I would not be able to swallow the Sacred Host—the Father 
therefore gave me but a small particle—it was with great difficulty 
that I could receive even this; the Father perceiving it remained by my 
bed-side with ciborium in hand until he had the perfect assurance 
that I had swallowed it,—this however could only be affected by 
means of a teaspoonful of water, and attended by intense pain. 

Being unable to speak I said in my heart: ‘Lord, Thou who 
seest how much I suffer if it be for your honor and glory, and the 
salvation of my soul I ask through the intercession of Blessed Berch- 
mans a little relief and health, otherwise give me patience to suffer to 
the end, I am resigned’’—then placing the image of Blessed Berch- 
mans on my mouth, I said: “‘if it be true that you can work miracles, 
I wish you would do something for me,—if not I will not believe in 
you.” 

I can say without scruple or fear of offending God, I heard a 
voice whisper: ‘‘Open your mouth.” I do so as well as I could— 
I felt some one put as it were their finger on my tongue and immedi- 
ately I was relieved. I then heard a voice say in a distinct and loud 
tone: “Sister, you will get the desired habit, be faithful, have confi- 
dence, fear not!’’ I had not yet opened my eyes, I did not know who 
was by my bedside—I turned around and said aloud: “‘but Mother 
Moran I am well’’—then standing by my bedside I saw a figure— 
he held in his hand a cup, and there was some lights burning near 
him—at this beautiful sight I was afraid—TI closed my eyes and asked: 
“is it Blessed Berchmans’’, He answered: ‘“Yes, I come by the order 
of God, your sufferings are over, fear not!’’ 

I opened my eyes but he was gone. The Sister infirmarian had 
gone down to the chapel to receive Holy Communion. I sat up in 
the bed—I felt no pain. I was afraid it was an illusion and that my 
cure was not real—TI turned over and over in the bed but without 
pain—I then exclaimed: ‘‘It is true, Blessed Berchmans has cured 
me.’ The Sister infirmarian soon returned from the Chapel and 
made her act of thanksgiving before a little altar in the infirmary. 
I did not speak to her: in about three quarters of an hour Mother 
Superior came in to see me, fearing at the same time to find me in the 
agonies of death,—but what was not her great surprise when she met 
my eyes which had not been opened for six days and heard me wish 
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her good morning. Mother in utter amazement drew back and 
exclaimed: ‘‘and what, those eyes!’’ then seeing my mouth perfectly 
healed she added: “‘that mouth!”’ 

On and on, page after page, Sister Mary Wilson details 
her dreadful illness, how the doctors had given up hope, 
and the aftermath of her cure. Equally impressive, also in 
these archives, are the sworn accounts of Doctors James G. 
Campbell and Edward Millard, both of whom certify, in 
stolid professional language, to the miraculous cure. 


Dr. Millard concludes in these words: 

Not being able to discover any marks of convalescence, but an 
immediate return to health from a most severe and painful illness, 
I am unable to explain the transition by any ordinary natural laws. 
I hereby declare under the sanctity of my oath that the above state- 
ment, according to the best of my knowledge and belief is entirely 
true. (Signed) Ed. M. Millard, M.D., Grand Coteau, La., Feb. 4th, 
1867. 

Sister Wilson’s close friend, Mother Moran, has for- 


tunately also left an eyewitness account. Her sisterly 
sympathy for the young postulant so eager to receive the 


habit is felt as we read along: 

Wednesday evening, Miss Wilson asked me if it was night; for 
her eyes being continually closed, she could not distinguish between 
night and day. On hearing my answer, she rejoined: ‘‘I never more 
expect to see the light of day. I cannot possibly endure such suffering 
much longer.” 

She then with perfect composure gave me several commissions, 
requesting me to attend to their execution after her death; she 
expressed her happiness in dying at the Sacred Heart (Convent), and 
entrusted me with the expressing of her thanks for all her Mothers 
and Sisters from whom, she said, she had received so many proofs of 
affection and tender charity. Her weakness was so great, that her 
voice was scarcely audible, and she spoke with such difficulty that it 
required over an hour to articulate these few words. 

Next morning I was surprised to find her still living: this day, 
Thursday, certainly surpassed all that had preceded, in the intensity 
of pain; her half opened mouth displaying a tongue swollen, inflamed 
and raw, gums and teeth all clotted with black corrupted blood, 
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excited an involuntary sensation of horror followed by a deeper senti- 
ment of the most tender compassion in every one who saw her in this 
condition. 

Mother Moran goes on to tell how exultantly 
Sister Wilson leaped from what was thought her deathbed, 
and she reports the physician’s reaction when he came to 
visit his dying patient: 

Not being able to assign any natural cause capable of producing 
such an effect, he several times repeated: ‘‘Really, Miss Mary, I can- 
not understand it! But one thing is certain, if you recover, it is cer- 
tainly not to medicine or to my care that you are to attribute your 
cure.” 

Among other interesting documents from the convent 
archives are the sworn testimonies of Fathers Nachon, 
Benausse, and Serra, all from the nearby Jesuit college, who 
had assisted the postulant with the last sacraments. Each 
of these Fathers writes in his own hand, in a personal way, 
with distinct individual touches. As you read along you 
wonder if they thought it odd of Blessed John Berchmans 
to by-pass his own brethren’s house to appear in a neigh- 
boring community. If they felt sensitive on this point 
they surely show no indication of it; in fact, they seem 


. almost proud that the Blessed had chosen one of their spir- 


itual charges to work perhaps his greatest miracle. 

More arresting, probably because less technical and 
formal, is a letter from Father Nachon to a Miss Mary 
Perry, who would seem to be a non-Catholic. Writing 
enthusiastically just four days after the miracle, the Father 
tells of the flurry stirred up all around Grand Coteau. The 
moral that he draws is possibly less significant in our own 
day when Lourdes and Fatima are so widely talked about. 
He writes: 


You see, child, that the time of miracles is not entirely passed 
away. There is nothing astonishing for us Catholics, since we know 
that the saints are powerful with God and that nothing is impos- 
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sible to God. We may rejoice it has happened amongst us because it 
excites us to devotion, and contributes to animate our faith. 

No wonder that the Archbishop of New Orleans 
immediately started canonical proceedings to investigate the 
miracle. Rome moves proverbially slowly, but after tire- 
less probing and cross-examination the Church was at 
length satisfied and set its seal of approval on the miracu- 
lous healing. It was officially accepted for the canonization 
of the young Blessed, who henceforth is thought of as 
peculiarly belonging to Grand Coteau. 

For generations now the citizens of the little village 
have simply taken their privilege for granted. They are not 
at all surprised that Heaven should have chosen Grand 
Coteau to break through to earth. And visitors usually 
make just that comment. For there are visitors to Grand 
Coteau, even though no one pushes publicity. There are 
the devoted alumnae who return to dear “‘Coteau’’ to see 
favorite old teachers or just the hallowed, tastily land- 
scaped grounds. Students of the modern college and 
academy attract relatives and friends. And often enough 
devotees of azaleas, live-oaks, or Acadian lore are drawn to 
Grand Coteau. All these, quite naturally, spend some time 
in prayer in the infirmary. 

Periodically a group of retreatants from the retreat 
house will also come, and once a year the Jesuit novices and 
scholastics pay a pilgrimage of homage to their young con- 
frere. The small room where the apparition took place 
has been converted into a tiny chapel dedicated to St. John 
Berchmans. Only two quiet murals and a notice placed 
where the Saint stood remind one that this is one of Ameri- 
ca’s treasured shrines. 

















A Plan of Self-denial 
Within the Reach of All 


Robert B. Eiten, S.J. 


N CATHOLIC LIFE the principle of self-denial holds 
an important place. Yet it isa fact known to all that in 
this matter of self-denial there is danger of going to 

extremes—of failing either by defect or by excess. 

Those who are too easy on themselves practically 
exclude the likelihood or even the possibility of their 
reaching high perfection; they go against the injunctions of 
Our Lord and the Church, and they oppose the common 
teaching of ascetic writers. On the other hand, those who 
overstep their powers and go to the other extreme run the 
risk of broken health, shattered nerves, and even the loss of 
vocation. These latter try to follow a special path without 
a special call; with only ordinary graces at their disposal 
they try to follow a way of life that is possible only with 
extraordinary grace. There have been, and there are, souls 
who have a special vocation to continuous heroic mortifica- 
tion and even voluntarily-sought sufferings. These souls 
need particular guidance; what we say here is not for them. 

But concerning those souls—whether priests, religious, 
or lay people—who seek high perfection with the aid, at 
least normally, of only ordinary graces, one might ask: 
What measure of self-denial and mortification is to be 
expected of them? (‘The answer to this question is con- 
tained in the following program. 

1. To begin with, a large number of acts of self- 
abnegation and mortification can be practiced by carefully 
observing the Commandments, the laws of the Church, and 
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the duties of our state of life including the rules and customs 
of our religious institute; and by patiently bearing those 
sufferings which a life of careful and reasonable fidelity to 
grace imposes on us. ‘This does not mean that one will 
never slip here and there; for to observe perfectly over a 
long period of time the rules of at least some religious insti- 
tutes requires special graces over and above the ordinary 
ones.’ It is well for religious to remember that this is no 
small program; for a careful observance of the rules makes 
great demands in the matter of self-effacement and mortti- 
fication. St. John Berchmans declared that the common 
life was his greatest mortification. 

2. Many sufferings, hardships, sorrows, and denials 
come to us in the ordinary providence of God. Sometimes 
Divine Providence makes great demands. This was the 
case during World War II when many, besides suffering the 
loss of dear ones, had to endure such things as destruction 
of property, poor wages, nearly impossible rationing limi- 
tations, and so on. It is clearly the will of God that we bear 
such sufferings at least without complaint, and patiently. 
Sufferings of this kind may come to us from queer sorts of 
causes, conditions, and occasions. “They may come from 
superiors, from equals, or from inferiors; from the injustice 
and from the justice of others; from the sins or even from 
the generous but tactless charity of others; or from inani- 
mate creation, as in the case of bad weather, tornadoes, 
floods, and so forth. 


3. The well-established and reasonable conventions of 
polite society which make for proper refinement, etiquette, 
culture, neatness, and general social decency, also provide 


1Obviously the fact that we might be assisted only by ordinary graces should never 
be a pretext for carelessness in observing our rules. Thus we must seriously apply 
ourselves to their observance as far as we can and ask God for the help needed to 
observe them perfectly. 
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much material for self-abnegation and restraint. We ought 
to respect these conventions in a spirit of love of the neigh- 
bor for the love of God since these things make life more 
livable. There is no reason why their observance cannot be 
supernaturalized. Included here are such things as table 
manners, which should be exquisitely delicate but without 
affectation; cleanliness and neatness about our person, 
office, and room; proper restraint in both the quality and 
quantity of food; proper deference shown towards certain 
persons by reason of their age, sex, and rank; politeness and 
the avoidance of all vulgarity; and, in general, restraint in 
our conversation. 


Here it is well to include the mortification involved in 
correcting defects of disposition and character. ‘These 
defects make us deficient and negligent in the performance of 
our duties and they are annoying to others. Slipshod work, 
absent-mindedness, failure to return things, frequent boast- 
fulness, sarcastic language, a failure to keep appointments, 
all are examples of the defects here referred to. In brief, we 
should always be and act the perfect, cultured Christian 
gentleman. We may well keep in mind St. Anthony’s 
saying that a saint would be at home in any society. Such 
deportment too (to dwell on another point casually) 
would be an effective means of fostering and getting voca- 
tions. Young people would be fascinated by what they see 
in us and would want to share with us that life which seems 
to bring with it, as it should, such refinement, culture, and 
fine sense of propriety. 

4. Besides the foregoing instances of the cross which, 
we might say, are imposed upon us, there still remain mor- 
tifications and sufferings which we freely impose on our- 
selves. In other words they are entirely voluntary, with- 
out any obligation of precept or necessity. All founders 
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of religious orders and all great spiritual writers agree that 
voluntary penances are in some way an essential element of 
serious tending towards perfection. Besides the exercise of 
humility and the cross, these voluntary penances provide 
for the exercise of other virtues. 


True, these voluntary mortifications must be practiced 
prudently and under the direction of the superior or of a 
good spiritual director. Normally we should not, or at 
least need not, wait for them to propose what voluntary 
mortifications are to be practiced. Usually such things as 
spiritual attractions, reading, the inspirations of grace, and 
so forth will suggest to us what might be done. After 
thinking over the matter seriously, we propose to our 
superiors or spiritual directors what voluntary mortifica- 
tions we would like to practice. We then follow out their 
directions. This obedience will protect us against excesses 
in either direction. Of course no one needs permission to 
practice any of the mortifications mentioned or suggested 
under No. 3 above. 


In spite of all the safeguards provided by consulting 
and following the advice of superiors and spiritual directors 
in this matter, there remain some obscurity and uncertainty 
as to what and how much voluntary mortification should 
be undertaken. An excellent practice might be, perhaps, 
to ask God to send us in His providence those physical and 
mental sufferings which are proper to help us reach that 
degree of perfection to which He has called us. Such a 
request, if it is sincere, includes the firm resolve to conform 
ourselves to His will in all sufferings and hardships which 
He may send us. 

5. Finally, it is not too much to expect fervent souls to 
have at least the desire to desire affronts, humiliations, 


reproaches, misunderstandings, and so forth. A better dis- 
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position would be to desire, to long for, and to love these 
very things just to be like Christ and to help Him more 
effectively in the great work of the redemption. However, 
on account of human misery and frailty a soul might not 
possess these generous dispositions. If one has, however, 
the desire to desire these things, he is by that very disposi- 
tion preparing himself for an actual desire and love of 
affronts, humiliations, and so on. 

Here we might add that souls ought to try to maintain 
a spirit of cheerfulness in all circumstances of life, whether 
these be easy to bear or very trying. Sucha spirit adds much 
merit and abnegation to mortifications already practiced. 
And how such a constant cheerfulness impresses others for 
the better! To be cheerful at all times requires great abne- 
gation and perhaps at times a special grace. Well might 
we ask God to give us this grace. 


The foregoing program of self-denial seems to be pos- 
sible for all. No one will concede that it is an easy one; 
and yet no one can say that it is impossible. It is sweetly 
reasonable, not violent; yet it will make us like Christ 
Crucified and will make us active collaborators with Him in 
the great work of the redemption. 


Perhaps someone may ask why nothing has been said 
about victim souls, that is, souls who offer themselves and 
their whole lives with all the sufferings, trials, humilia- 
tions, mortifications, and so forth contained therein to God 
just as Christ did upon His entrance into the world. 
(Cf. Hebrews 10: 5-10.) By way of reply we may say 
that souls who feel themselves supernaturally urged to 
this kind of offering, may follow such an urge. Obviously 
the motive for so doing may vary. It might, for example. 
be to offer self for the same intentions that Christ had; or 


to fill up in one own’s flesh what is wanting in Christ’s 
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passion for the Church. (Cf. Colossians 1: 24.) This 
victim-life, this apostolate of the cross and suffering, is a 
grand vocation. It does not, however, necessarily involve 
any more mortifications than those we have mentioned but 
only gives special force to the motive for bearing them. 

If however there is question of a victim-soul in the more 
limited sense, that is, of one who asks for exceptional 
suffering, what should be done? Normally, one should 
not be permitted to make such a request for suffering, as it 
may show a lack of humility and can easily lead to illu- 
sions. But if it is clear that an individual has a special 
vocation for this type of life, then such a one should first be 
thoroughly tested. After sufficient proof of the call to such 
a life of suffering, the soul may offer itself to God in this 
very difficult vocation. 

Let us hope that the above program will clarify mat- 
ters for us and that we may “‘by the mercy of God”’ present 
our ‘‘bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, 
[our] reasonable service’ (Romans 12: 1).? 


2] am much indebted to De Smedt (Notre vie surnaturelle, volume 2, pp. 247- 
252) not only for much of the material found here but also in some way for the 
inspiration to write this article. 





APPEALS FOR VOCATIONS 


The following vocation folders and pamphlets rely chiefly on excellent and well- 
chosen photographs to make their appeal: Modern Samaritans, from the Novitiate 
of the Alexian Brothers, Clayton, Missouri; How about you? (an appeal to pros- 
pective priest candidates) and Come In (an appeal for lay Brothers), both from 
the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois; A Life to Give, from the 
Sisters of St. Casimir, 2601 W. Marquette Road, Chicago 29, Illinois; Dominican 
Sisters: St. Mary of the Springs, from the Novitiate, St. Mary of the Springs, 
Columbus 3, Ohio; Why a Hospital Sister? by Rev. Dr. L. Rumble, M.S.C., from 
Radio Reply Press, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Our Lady’s Friends, by Rev. Jude Senieur, O.F.M.Cap., describes the work of 
the Regina Cleri Society for the spiritual and financial support of priestly and reli- 
gious vocations. It is published by the Catholic University Conference of Clerics 
and Religious, C.S.M.C., Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 
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Speaking of Names 
Claude Kean, O.F.M. 


HE visitor, a gray-haired alumnus of the college, was 
moving about the crowded recreation room of the 
faculty friars, greeting old acquaintances and making 

new ones. He approached a card table where, over unfin- 
ished pinochle, three unfamiliar friars stood awaiting him. 
“Tom Casey, class of °13,’”’ he smiled broadly, hand 
extended. ‘‘Onesimus,’’ smiled back the first. ‘‘Eleuthe- 
rius,’’ smiled back the second. ‘‘Symphorianus,”’ smiled the 
third. And albeit no stranger to Franciscan phenomena, 
Tom Casey, class of ’13, blinked hard and made a queer 
frog-like noise in the back of his throat. 

“Where do you people get those names?” he dazedly 
wondered. Here were names not found even in his prayer- 
book Litany of the Saints—though surely there are enough 
odd ones in that long list! Nor had he ever, in all his long 
years and his wide travels, encountered those names among 
the living. If they reminded him of anything subsolar at 
all, it was of Pullman sleeping cars—or of the Latin play in 
his sophomore year—or of just plain “‘printer’s pie.’”’ What 
a downright shame, his meditation concluded, that nor- 
mal young men, probably christened John, William, Pat- 
rick, should now have to confront mankind as Onesimus, 
Eleutherius, Symphorianus! 

Undoubtedly, the religious names of many of us do 
startle the secular ear. “They may at first have startled even 
our own. We probably had hoped for something con- 
ventional; but the superior, with the finality of Zachary, 
simply declared, ‘““This is his (or her) name,”’ and uttered 
bizarre syllables. And that was that. Or, if permitted to 
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choose our names, we probably found the community’s 
nomenclature as depleted as Kresge counters at closing time 
on Christmas Eve; and what we got was what all earlier 
customers had judiciously foregone. So the names that 
many of us bear are admittedly unusual. Are they, 
therefore, absurd? Or may it not be that, compared with 
the proper names of many layfolk (names which were 
selected from unrestricted possibilities), our abnormal 
names are actually quite normal? or our apparently mean- 
ingless names are at least relatively fraught with remark- 
able significance? 


From stray evidence now and then I have long sus- 
pected that the answer lies in our favor. From a half-hour 
of recent research, I now know for certain that it does. The 
““research’’ consisted in a mere scanning of proper names in 
the telephone book of a representative eastern city of the 
United States. Under the A alone, I found a hundred 
proper names, male and female, much more extravagant 
than any ever imparted to friar or monk or Sister or 
Brother. 


To be specific, who of us, even though destined to teach 
geography, is named Maryland, or Virginia, or Columbia, 
or Dallas, or Staten, or Reno? Or who of us, even though 
a noted nature-lover, bears the name of Fern, or Ivy, or 
Myrtle, or Reed, or Violet, or Daisy, or Pansy? Or who of 
us, even though avowedly interested in the classic long-ago, 
wears toga-like the name of Homer, or Cato, or Virgil, or 
Caesar, or the myrtle-laden name of Phoebe, or Penelope, 
or Vesta? Or what choleric character among us is openly 
known as Hasty?—-what phlegmatic as Tranquilisimo?— 
what cynical as Burr?——what loquacious as Verba or Vow- 
els? Yet, as the telephone book plainly attests, laymen who 
possess these given names do walk and breathe. 
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A few names that occur under the same letter A savor 
of surrealism: Bushrod, Hedgecomb, Hunk, Whip. Others 
would seem to suggest endearment: Alicebelle, Birdie, 
Bowie, Dernie, Goldie, Hommey, Libby, Shorey, Sibbie, 
Trudie, Wadie. A sizeable percentage looks yearningly, 
though uncertainly, towards the glory that was Rome and 
the grandeur that was Greece: Aetha, Aleathea, Cleora, 
Clevius, Euna, Iola, Lathena, Lesbia, Nova, Orpha, Thea. 
Several others walk in veiled oriental mystery: Arsinoe, 
Bayan, Desma, Zelma, Zetta. There is something of a 
faded Elizabethan charm in Clift, Bourne, Dell, Teare; 
and something suggestive of remote constellations yet 
undiscovered in Arie, Angrous, Elsir, Louvenia, Norment, 
Ord, Sigrid. The rest, however symbolic, are not quite 
clear in their allusions, and must be listed as mere vocables: 
Alonda, Armeita, Awillda, Beekman, Belva, Buxton, 
Demleta, Ena, Grice, Kermit, Lola, Lona, Lora, Ponten- 
ciano, Reta, Rulloda, Velma, Wilda, Worth. 


Now, it is no concern of mine—apart from the admin- 
istration of baptism—what names people bestow upon 
their offspring. In the exercise of American freedom of 
expression, they may even, if they so wish, prefer numbers 
to names. (Ripley discovered not long ago an American 
youth with the proper name of “‘Eleven.””) Nor do I in 
the least imply that odd names denote odd characters, that 
“that which we do call a rose by any other word would’’ 
not “‘smell as sweet.’’ My sole contention is that, as mere 
alphabetization, the secular nomenclature equals in singu- 
larity, and frequently even excels, the religious. And the 
Bell Telephone Company is my star witness. 


But names are more than vocables: they are symbols. 
And the modern secular trend in names indicates the com- 
plete secularization of modern thought. Gone now are 
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the days when the names of men—as well as of the ships 
they sailed and the new lands they discovered—were drawn 
from the rich vocabulary of Catholic Faith. Gone, too, 
for the most part, are the days when devout Protestants 
turned to their Bibes in search of worthy names for their 
newborn. In an age turned materialistic, men are more and 
more taking their names not from God’s great, but from 
the world’s great: from poets and philosophers of ancient 
Rome and Greece; from literateurs of later eras (my tele- 
phone list includes Milton, Addison, Scott, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne) ; from modern scientists, like Burbank and Edison, 
and modern statesmen, like Roosevelt and Churchill. 


In even more articulate expression of the materialistic 
spirit it has now become the accepted practice to name per- 
sons not after other persons, but after things—after flora 
and fauna, and geographical sites, and even mechanical 
objects. This phenomenon would, to do it justice, require 
a Chesterton’s analysis. But even on the surface of it, to 
call a girl ‘Petunia,’ or a boy ‘“‘Ohio” or “‘Derrick’’ (and 
there does exist a boy with that name), is not perceptibly 
any more rational than to call a favorite petunia “‘Ger- 
trude,”’ or the state of Ohio ‘‘Harold,”’ or a derrick on the 
property ““Wilfrid.”’ 

Thanks be to heaven, the names that we religious bear 
are the names of persons! And at that, no ordinary per- 
sons. Perhaps those persons lived in the far-off past. Per- 
haps little is known about them—except that a Nero or a 
Trajan or a Diocletian put them to death. Perhaps the 
world has not even the vaguest memory of them. Yet they 
are the truly great of the human race; and God knows 
them well. In their names we have inherited a lustrous 


legacy of honor, a special title to protection and aid. And 
in those names we have our inspiration for holy living and 
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dying—as Ruskin words it, “‘lifting holy hands without 
wrath, and sinking to blessed sleep without fear.”’ 

So what odds if the lay-world pities or pillories us for 
our names? What odds if not one person in ten can pro- 
nounce those names fluently, and not one in twenty can 
spell them correctly? We know the inner worth of those 
names. And as to their outward form, well, an occasional 
glance at the telephone book will afford us unfailing peace 
and satisfaction. 





Decisions of the Holy See 


November 21, 1945: The Sacred Penitentiary announced that His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII, in an audience granted to the Cardinal Peni- 
tentiary Major on November 8, 1945, had graciously granted a par- 
tial indulgence of fifty days to the faithful who devoutly kiss the ring 
of a prefect apostolic. This is the same indulgence which the faithful 
may gain by devoutly kissing the ring of an archbishop or bishop 
(Preces et Pia Opera, n. 630). Prefects apostolic are prelates in mis- 
sion countries who govern a territory called a prefecture apostolic. 
Usually they are not bishops; hence the special grant recounted above. 

March 20, 1946: The Sacred Penitentiary answered three questions 
regarding the pious exercise of the Way of the Cross: 

I. According to a decree dated August 6, 1757, it is provided 
that for the pious exercise of the Way of the Cross, when otherwise a 
disturbance might be caused, a priest and two clerics or cantors may 
make the rounds, pausing at each station and reciting the accustomed 
prayers, while the faithful remaining in their places give the responses. 

Question: Does this decree hold only for the public exercise of the 
Way of the Cross made in a church, or does it hold when this exer- 
cise is made by religious in their chapels? 

Answer: In the affirmative to the first part, in the negative to the 
second. 

II. Question: Whether under the circumstances mentioned in the 
decrees of February 27, 1901, and of May 7, 1902—namely, when 
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all the religious cannot go in a body from station to station in their 
chapel without causing a disturbance because of the smallness of the 
place—they can gain the indulgences connected with the pious exer- 
cise of the Way of the Cross if only one religious (Brother or Sister) 
makes the rounds from station to station and reads aloud the accus- 
tomed prayers, while the rest remaining in their places rise and genu- 
flect there for each station? 

Answer: In the affirmative. 

III. Question: Whether in the same circumstances already de- 
scribed for religious and following the same method, the faithful who 
live a common life, as mentioned in canon 929 of the Code of Canon 
Law, can gain the indulgences attached to the pious exercise of the 
Way of the Cross if one man or woman, respectively, makes the 
rounds of the stations of the Way of the Cross and recites the cus- 
tomary prayers? 

Answer: In the affirmative. 

Questions I and II tell us that in a religious community chapel it 
is not necessary to have the priest recite the prayers for the Way of 
the Cross; it suffices for one of the religious, Brother or Sister, to make 
the rounds from station to station and to recite the customary pray- 
ers. This has been explained before in REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS 
(I, 1942, p. 424; IV, 1945, p. 61). Question III extends the same 
privilege to communities of the faithful living a common life, for 
instance, nurses in training in a hospital, old folks living in a home, 
orphans, students at a boarding school, and so forth, so that the 
group may gain the indulgence in the chapel if one of their number, 
man or woman, makes the round of the stations and says the accus- 
tomed prayers, while the rest remaining in their places answer the 
prayers and rise and genuflect at each station. 
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Two Hearts* 


W. H. Hingston, S.J. 


N HIS RADIO address at the close of the Fatima jubilee 
(October 31, 1942) Pope Pius XII consecrated the 
world to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. In the same 

year, on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, he pub- 
licly repeated this consecration and ordered that, as a per- 
petual memory of this solemn consecration, the Feast of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary should be celebrated annually in 
the universal Church. In obedience to this order the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites had a new Office and Mass com- 
posed, and these were presented to the Holy Father for 
approval on December 10, 1943. A decree of the Congre- 
gation of Rites, dated May 4, 1944, which incorporated 
the text of the new Mass and Office, ordered that the feast 
be celebrated annually on the Octave day of the Assump- 
tion, August 22. 

Despite the fact that the decree promulgating the feast 
was issued two years ago, this year may be the first oppor- 
tunity for many of us to make use of the new Mass and 
Office. The occasion seems an apt one for recalling some of 
the basic thoughts pertinent to the devotion to the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, and particularly for considering the 
relation of this devotion to the worship of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. 

Obviously there is an intimate link between the devo- 
tion to Mary’s Heart and that which we render to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. The same saint was employed by Provi- 
dence to initiate simultaneously both devotions. No hearts 


*This article appeared in slightly different form in The Canadian Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, December, 1945, pp. 778-782. It is reprinted here with permission. 
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were ever so united by resemblance and by affection as those 
of Jesus and Mary. The very flesh of Jesus came from 
Mary alone through the power of the Holy Ghost. Yet 
under the outward likeness of the two beautiful devotions 
there are fundamental differences; and it is the purpose of 
this article to set forth briefly the resemblances and the dif- 
ferences as a help toward an understanding piety. 


There is an essential difference to be observed from the 
outset between the form of devotion paid to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and that paid to the Heart of His Mother, 
because of the fact that in one instance veneration is ren- 
dered to a divine Person and in the other to a human per- 
son. Since all devotion goes to the person whom we invoke 
or honor, it is evident that there must be an infinite distance 
in this regard between the cultus of the Heart of the God- 
man and the cultus of the Heart of Mary; between honor 
shown to God and that shown to a creature no matter how 
highly favored. 

To mark this essential distinction it seems preferable, 
when speaking of the heart of Mary alone and apart from 
the heart of Jesus, to use the words Holy Heart of Mary, 
or Immaculate Heart, or Most Pure Heart of Mary, rather 
than ‘‘Sacred’’ Heart of Mary. That is what the Church 
does. She employs the title Sacred Heart of Mary only in 
the combined title of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 


Apart from this preliminary consideration, which is of 
a general nature and recalls that first and most essential dis- 
tinction which is never lost sight of by Catholics but is 
simply taken for granted, there are other important dis- 
tinctions to be made. They relate to the three chief ways 
in which we can consider any devotion, or to the three 
leading aspects under which a devotion may be studied. 


These are: its material object, its formal object, its special 
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appeal. Though these words may sound a bit technical, 
they are very useful and accurate; and we have all been 
familiarized with them through the explanations which we 
have often heard of the devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. Now on each of these three fundamental headings, 
which together sum up a devotion, the differences between 
the cultus of the Heart of Jesus and that of the Heart of 
Mary are significant and profound. 


First, then, as to the material object. In both devotions 
a human heart of flesh is presented for our veneration. Yet 
at once we note a profound difference. The heart of Jesus 
is in itself an object of adoration. It is adorable because it 
is part of that individual human nature which the Divine 
Word in becoming incarnate took to Himself and made His 
very own. It is part of Him. Though a created object, 
though a material thing, though human flesh, it is the heart 
of the Son of God made Man. The honor we show it 
must include adoration. In contrast to this, in the devo- 
tion to the heart of Mary such veneration is rendered as 
may be paid to a creature, but nothing of the adoration 
that belongs to God alone. 


Nevertheless, adoration is not the principal act in the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. The human heart of the 
Savior is presented to us not primarily that we may render 
it adoration but because of what it stands for, the human 
heart being the natural symbol of human love. The sight 
of the heart of Jesus spontaneously calls to mind His human 
love for His Father and for us. Universally the heart is 
looked upon as the organ, or at least the symbol, of love. 
So natural a symbol of love is it, that in every language the 
heart of a man is taken for his inward dispositions. A man 
who is generous, kind, sympathetic is spoken of as big- 
hearted, tender-hearted, and so forth; or else, if he mani- 
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fest no such pleasant characteristics, he is spoken of as hard- 
hearted, cold-hearted, heartless. 


Now that these preliminary observations have been 
made, we can complete our statement regarding the material 
object in the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and say 
that it is His heart of flesh taken as the natural symbol of 
His human love. 

The natural symbolism of the heart plays a large part 
in the devotion, which would not be understandable with- 
out it. In the devotion to Mary’s Heart on the contrary, 
the symbolism of the heart is faint and not at all empha- 
sized, the reason being that it is not so much her love as her 
purity and her fidelity that we consider. Our attention is 
called far more to the purity, humility, and other virtues of 
that most faithful heart than to the qualities of its love. It is 
not hard to discover the reason why in the devotion to the 
Heart of Jesus such emphasis is placed on the natural sym- 
bolism of the heart, and why such emphasis is lacking from 
the corresponding devotion to the Heart of His Mother. 
This will become still more apparent when we consider the 
formal object of each devotion. Ai first difference between 
the two devotions is thus found even in the material object, 
which in both devotions is the heart of flesh, but in each the 
heart is viewed under a somewhat different aspect. 


A second and more pronounced difference lies in the 
formal object of each devotion. The formal object of the 
devotion to Jesus’ Heart is His human love for men. Note 
in the first place that it is His human love which is stressed 
rather than His divine love. Coeternal with the Father, 
the Word, the Second Person of the most adorable Trinity, 
has known from everlasting and has loved with an eternal 
love each one of us. Yet it is not this eternal love belonging 


to His divine nature that we consider in His Sacred Heart. 
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We read therein His human love. The symbolism of the 
heart makes this perfectly clear, for the heart is the symbol 
of human love, not of divine love. Besides, the love of 
Jesus is presented to us as a suffering love, and only the 
human in Him can suffer. We venerate the human love by 
which a divine Person loves us. Yet Christ’s eternal love 
belonging to His divine nature, though it is not and cannot 
properly be symbolized by any natural symbol, is by no 
means excluded from this devotion. After all, we love that 
Person Himself who loves us and suffers for us, and we love 
Him as He is, whole and entire—His very self, the one 
living principle of a love that is both human and divine. 


The Word having been made flesh, having become pos- 
sessed of a human nature like ours, now loves with a love 
that began only at His Incarnation, that is truly human, 
that is charged with all the emotions of man’s spiritual will 
and is colored with all those feelings that have their roots 
in the sensitive part of man’s bodily make-up. Christ, 
though a divine Person and not a human person, loves even 
in the manner that human persons love. He experiences, 
too, the consequences of human love, even to the suffering 
which unrequited love entails. The greater the capacity 
for loving, the greater the capacity for suffering. —The more 
intense and unselfish the affection, the greater the anguish 
when such affection goes unrecognized and is not returned. 


Note in the second place that it is Jesus’ human love 
for men that is the formal object, rather than His human 
love for His Father. Undoubtedly Christ, in the human 
nature that He had made His own, loved His Father with 
all the strength of His human will; yet it is not this love 
for His Father that is dwelt upon, but His love for men. 


“Behold the Heart which has so loved men,’”’ were His 
words to St. Margaret Mary. 
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In contrast to this we find that in the devotion to the 
Most Pure Heart of Mary the formal object, insofar as it 
is love and not fidelity, is love for her Jesus and for her God, 
not her Jove for mankind, at least not primarily her love 
for mankind. We do not positively exclude from our 
thoughts in this devotion the motherly love that she bears 
to all mankind; but our attention is focused on something 
else, namely, on the complete and unique absence of all self- 
love, on the absolute fidelity to grace, on the devotedness of 
Mary’s heart to God. 


Thirdly, there is the special appeal to be considered in 
each of these two devotions, outwardly so alike. Here the 
contrast is most marked. In the devotion to His Sacred 
Heart, Jesus makes an appeal to us by His very love for us 
to love Him in return. He opens His breast, bares His heart 
to us, reveals it afire with love for us, bleeding for us, 
giving itself to us without holding back anything, even to 
the Cross, even to the Eucharist; He even humbles Himself 
before us and shows us the wounds that our indifference and 
coldness have inflicted upon Him, piercing His very heart. 
His is a suffering love, and there is an awful pathos in His 
appeal, the appeal of the Son of God begging of His crea- 
tures the favor of being loved in return. Our Savior appeals 
strongly to our feelings; but it would be a grave mistake on 
our part and a complete misunderstanding of His plea were 
we to content ourselves with giving Him in answer mere 
pious sentiments. He gave us deeds! He pleads for real 
reparation, exercised not so much in the way that atonement 
is usually exercised, namely, by works of penance, but 
rather by works of love, especially through the ever more 


perfect doing of His Father’s will and the performance of 
acts of devotion towards Himself in the Eucharist. 
In the devotion to the Most Pure Heart of Mary there 
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is also an appeal, of course, but it is not an impassioned 
appeal, nor are we besought to love her. She does not show 
us the love of her heart for us, as Jesus does, and beg us to 
love her in return. Unquestionably Mary has loved and 
actually does love us much, incomparably more than any 
one, save only her Son, has loved us; but there is no allusion 
to this in her appeal. Mary’s love is also like her Son’s, a 
suffering love; and it is significant that those sufferings by 
which she shared in the Passion—to such an extent that she 
is deservedly styled Queen of Martyrs—were all endured 
in her sinless heart; for of bodily sufferings we have no 
record. It is furthermore a historical fact that compassion 
for the broken-hearted Mother—so bravely standing beside 
the Cross, as St. John presents her, or with the torn and 
lifeless form across her lap, as Christian piety has long 
depicted her—first led the faithful into the sanctuary of 
Mary’s suffering heart. Nevertheless the sorrows of Mary 
form the object of a distinct and much more ancient devo- 
tion in the Church; and in the devotion to the Most Pure 
Heart the thought of compassion is not prominent. The 
heart of Mary is usually depicted encircled with fragrant 
roses to denote the flowers of many virtues, with which it is 
adorned, not with thorns. The special appeal in this devo- 
tion is really a very gentle and very sweet and persuasive 
invitation to higher things. It is a call to lead an interior 
life and to imitate the Blessed Virgin by purity of life, by 
perfect chastity of the affections which are to be directed 
away from creatures wholly to God, by the practice of all 
those virtues that are particularly dear to her Son. 


Jesus, because He is God, draws us by the cords of 
Adam to himself, to the Divinity. Mary because she is a 
creature draws us, not to herself but directly to her Son, to 
her God, to Him who is in truth her child, born of her, yet 
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who can say of Himself: ‘‘I and the Father are one’ (John 
10:30). “‘‘Amen I say to you, before Abraham was made, 
Iam” (John 8:58). “Philip, he that seeth Me, seeth the 
Father also’ (John 14:9). 


The two devotions closely correspond with one another, 
yet each in its own sphere. They are not on the same 
footing. Devotion to the Heart of Mary is really a beau- 
tiful pendant to the devotion to the Heart of Jesus. Her 
heart is, after His, the most beautiful thing in all creation, 
because in every way the most perfect copy of His. Upon 
such beauty the angels gaze in rapture. To portray it is 
beyond the reach of words. Yet in contemplating Mary’s 
loveliness let us guard against the mistake of fancying that 
her very greatness keeps her aloof, a sublime but ethereal 
beauty far removed from us, dwelling above all angels and 
saints in the court of the Most High. The symbolism of the 
heart ought to save us from this baneful illusion and should 
impress upon us that Mary’s is a warm and comforting 
loveliness, tender and sweet, and constant and motherly. 
The thought of this should fill us with confidence rather 
than with awe. She can be approached in all our needs and 
in our every mood. She can comfort as none other can, for 
the heart of the Virgin Mother has experienced sorrow of 
every kind and has known such depths of human woe that 
all other anguish compared to hers must seem bearable and 
light. But, far and above all, the heart of Mary overflows 
with joy; and no one can approach her in thought and not 
feel happier for it. She takes her children by the hand and 
leads them straight to the Sacred Heart of Jesus along the 
way of encouragement, and hopefulness, and holy joy. 

The resemblances between the two devotions are many 
and obvious. Reflection and meditation bring out the 


differences, and with clearer knowledge comes a deeper 
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understanding of both these lovely devotions centered upon 
two human hearts that beat in unison. 

What does the devotion to the Most Pure Heart of 
Mary add to our devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus? It 
supplies an additional motive for trust in Him. Mary is so 
approachable, so understanding, so near to us! She is just 
one of ourselves. And withal how close she is to Christ! 
How dear to His Heart! How worthy by her stainless 
purity to plead the cause of us poor sinners with Him, who 
is the fruit of her womb, and to lead us to Him. 

Besides, a better realization of the fundamental differ- 
ences that exist between the two devotions brings out cer- 
tain aspects of the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
which otherwise might never have been so clearly under- 
stood. In this sense devotion to Mary’s Heart is seen to be 
a complement to the devotion to the Sacred Heart, which is 
itself rooted in the mystery of the Incarnation, with which 
Mary was so intimately associated in the divine plan. 

But, best of all, there is the encouragement given us by 
Mary’s life to lead an inner life. The attractiveness of 
Mary’s example is best studied in its source, her heart. 
There we can appreciate the exquisiteness of her every 
action, feel the warmth of her tender affection, and breathe 
in the entrancing fragrance of her purity, which rises like 
incense in a pure white cloud from the selfless sanctuary of 
her immaculate heart. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


It is even more difficult to get paper now than it was during the war. For this 
reason we are reducing the size of the REVIEW from seventy-two pages to sixty-four 
pages. The amount of matter in each number will be about the same as we are using 
more small type than usual. We shall return to the 72-page issue just as soon as 
we can get some guarantee of a regular supply of paper. 
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Reception of Seminarians 
into Religious Institutes 


Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 


N JULY 25, 1941, the Sacred Congregations of Religious and 
of Seminaries issued a joint decree regarding the reception of 
ex-seminarians into a religious institute and the admission of 

ex-religious into a seminary. This decision was duly published in 
REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS (I, 1942, p. 71), as was also a private an- 
swer regarding the same given on’ May 11, 1942 (III, 1944, p. 67). 
A number of problems have arisen regarding this decree. Recently we 
received copies of Commentarium pro Religiosis which had been 
delayed by the war. One of these (XXIII, 1942, pp. 226-237) 
contains an interesting commentary on this decree written by His 
Eminence, Cardinal La Puma, then Prefect of the S. Congregation of 
Religious, who died in 1943. Although the Cardinal did not intend 
to give an authentic interpretation of the decree but merely a private or 
doctrinal interpretation, as he himself tells us, yet since he was 
co-author of the decree there is no other person better qualified to 
explain it to us; and we are happy to give our readers the substance 
of his commentary. We shall omit those parts which pertain to the 
reception of an ex-religious into a seminary, and confine ourselves to 
the parts which are of interest to religious—the reception of an 
ex-seminarian into a religious institute. For a better understanding 
of the matter, we repeat here that part of the decree which pertains 
to our special subject: 

"Likewise, before those who for any reason whatever have left a seminary ere ad- 
mitted to a religious family, the religious superiors shall have recourse to the S. Con- 
gregation of Religious, which will inform them of their opinion (iudicium) after having 
considered all the circumstances of the case." 

The fact that the document issued by both Congregations jointly 
is called a decree should not be overstressed, since it provides little more 
than a caution and a necessary remedy to secure the faithful observance 
of certain important prescriptions of the Codewhich have been treated 
too lightly. Much less is this document to be considered as a general 
decree, or new law, since it was not prepared in a plenary session, and 
it was not approved in forma specifica by the Holy Father. 
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SEMINARIANS RECEIVED INTO RELIGION 


The decree does not establish a new impediment to entrance into 
religion or into a seminary; nor is previous permission, properly so- 
called, to be asked from the SS. Congregations to admit a person into 
a seminary or into a religious institute since this is left to the proper 
superiors. The SS. Congregations are to be consulted; and after con- 
sidering the case, they will give their opinion (itudicium) ; but thereby 
they will neither admit nor impede admission, nor defer it, nor render 
it more difficult. The SS. Congregations had no thought or intention 
of granting to Ordinaries, even indirectly, the faculty to oppose the 
free entrance of seminarians into religion except in the cases explicitly 
mentioned in the Code—that is, in the case of seminarians and other 
clerics in sacred orders—and even for these only within the strict and 
well considered circumstances mentioned in canon 542, 2°, first case. 

Let us now explain the terms of the instruction quoted above. 
By seminary is meant an ecclesiastical college in which those who 
aspire to the clerical state are prepared according to the prescriptions 
of the law, even though a few lay students are admitted. A college 
to which both clerical and lay students are admitted almost indis- 
criminately cannot be called a seminary. 

To admit to a seminary means to receive a person as a seminarian; 
to be dismissed from or to leave a seminary supposes that one who has 
been a seminarian ceases to be an aspirant to the clerical state by reason 
of dismissal or voluntary withdrawal. 

To admit to a religious family means to admit one as a true 
member, that is to the novitiate, of a religious institute in which pub- 
lic vows are taken, but not to a society of men living in common 
without public vows. 

The words ‘‘those who for any reason whatever have left a 
seminary’ apply to those who are dismissed from a seminary by 
superiors as well as to those who leave voluntarily, thereby bidding 
farewell to their vocation to the clerical state, even though they do so 
unwillingly because of pressure brought to bear upon them from 
without. The phrase in question does not apply to those who have 
completed their studies in a seminary and await ordination outside; 
nor does it apply to those who have left a seminary in order to fulfill 
their military service but intend to return afterwards, and thus do not 
renounce their vocation. 

What about those who Ieave a seminary because they wish to 
enter religion? An authentic reply of the S. Congregation of Religious 
given to the question on June 25, 1942 says that ‘‘the decree does not 
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affect those who leave a seminary or college in order to embrace the 
life of religious perfection in some religious institute since these are 
provided for in canon 544, § 3.” 

Another class of seminarians who are not subject to the decree are 
those who—though they have truly left a seminary, either by reason 
of dismissal on account of a lack of talent required for studies, or 
because they thought they were not called to the clerical state—now 
ask to be admitted to the class of lay brothers in a clerical institute or 
as lay religious in a non-clerical institute. This means that an ex- 
seminarian in the strict sense of the term may not be admitted to a 
religious institute as an aspirant to the priesthood. He may, however, 
be received as a candidate for the lay brotherhood in a clerical insti- 
tute, or as a Brother in any non-clerical institute. There are some 
non-clerical institutes in which a few members are promoted to the 
priesthood while the majority are Brothers. In this case the ex- 
seminarian could be received as a Brother, but not as a candidate for 
the priesthood. 

If a religious superior wishes to receive an ex-seminarian in the 
strict sense, that is one who has been dismissed from a seminary or 
who has given up his vocation to the priesthood of his own accord, 
he must have recourse to the S. Congregation of Religious for its 
opinion on the case before he can admit him to the novitiate as a can- 
didate for the priesthood. Meanwhile, however, provided the superior 
has received the necessary testimonial letters and is morally certain 
that no impediments exist, he may admit the ex-seminarian in ques- 
tion to the postulancy or first probation preceding the novitiate 
while he awaits the opinion of the S. Congregation regarding his 
admission to the novitiate. 

In order to avoid useless delay, which may be harmful to voca- 
tions, the S. Congregation requires the following documents and tes- 
timonial letters, written or at least signed by the rector of the semi- 
nary: (1) testimony regarding the moral and intellectual qualities of 
the ex-seminarian; (2) testimonials regarding studies made, as well 
as progress in them, and grades obtained in examinations; (3) tes- 
timony or opinion about the inclination or propensity of the aspirant 
towards the religious state; (4) finally, testimony regarding the 
reasons why the candidate left the seminary and the manner of his 
doing so, namely, whether he was dismissed or left of his own accord, 
and whether he left after finishing his studies at the end of the scho- 
lastic year. These documents should accompany the petition of the 
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candidate and should be sent to the S. Congregation of Religious by 
the religious superior together with any other information which may 
be judged opportune, either in confirmation, or by way of example, 
or, finally, as a possible refutation of the statements of the rector of 
the seminary. 





Books Received 
(April 20 to June 20) 


THE NEWMAN BOOK SHOP, Westminster, Maryland. 
The Sacred Ceremonies of Low Mass. By Rev. Felix Zualdi, C.M. $2.00. 
More About Fatima and the Immaculate Heart of Mary. By Rev. V. Montes 
de Oca, C.S.Sp. (No price given.) Life cf St. Stephen Harding. By J. B. 
Dalgairns. $2.50. A Mystic Under Arms. By Fr. M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. 
(No price given.) The Spirit of Christ. By Father James, O.F.M.Cap. $2.50. 
Counsels to Confessors. By St. Leonard of Port Maurice. $1.50. 


FREDERICK PUSTET COMPANY, New York and Cincinnati. 
Spirit in Darkness. By Rev. Fr. Brice, C.P. $3.50. 


H. DESSAIN, Malines, Belgium. 
Caeremoniale: Pars Altera: De Celebrante. Auctore J. F. Van Der Stappen. 


(No price given.) 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Milwaukee. 
Wisdom for Welfare. By Sister M. Dolorita, $.S.N.D. $2.00. De Sacra- 
mentis in Genere. By Emmanuel Doronzo, O.M.I. $3.75. Straight from the 
Shoulder. By Rev. Thomas J. Hosty. $1.50. 


THE MARIAN FOUNDATION, San Antonio. 
The Golden Thread of Newman. By Rev. William R. Lamm, S.M. $.50 


(Paper). 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York. 
St. Paul: Apostle and Martyr. By Igino Giordani. $2.50. 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY, St. Louis. 
The Mysteries of Christianity. By M. J. Scheeben. $7.50. Christianity: An 
Outline of Dogmatic Theology for Laymen. By Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. $2.50. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., New York. 
Scriptural References for the Baltimore Catechism. By G. H. Guyot, C.M. (No 


Price given.) 


THE DECLAN X. MCMULLEN COMPANY, New York. 
Most Worthy of All Praise. By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. $2.00. 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS, Paterson, New Jersey. 
Frances Schervier: Mother of the Poor. By Sister Pauline. (No price given.) 
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SS 

May a superior grant a Sister with simple vows permission to use a 
gold watch? 

A moderate use of an article made of gold is not, in itself, con- 
trary to the vow of poverty. This is evident from the fact that some 
constitutions approved by the Holy See prescribe the wearing of a 
gold ring. Frequently the constitutions or legitimate custom forbid 
the use of articles made of gold. In such cases the superior could not 
grant permission for the use of a gold watch. But if there is no such 
prohibition, the superior may grant the permission, provided that the 
watch is not so expensive as to cause surprise to the faithful who see 
the religious wearing it. This element depends upon local circum- 
stances and customs. A possible solution for the problem involved 
might be to have the watch removed from its gold case and put into 
one of less precious material. 


a 

According to canon law how many delegates are necessary to make 
up a genera! chapter representing a community of one thousand Sisters? 
May delegates of the general chapter of a religious community induce 
other members of the chapter, before the election of the mother general 
has taken place, to vote for a certain group of Sisters whom they wish to 
have for council members? 

Canon 507, § 1 tells us that “‘in elections which are made by 
chapters, the universal law as set forth in canons 160-182 shall be 
observed, as well as the constitutions of the institute which are not 
contrary to this universal law.’’ The Code leaves the organization 
of general chapters of religious institutes entirely to the constitutions. 
Constitutions approved by the Holy See usually provide that every 
house of twelve or more members is represented in the general chapter 
by the local superior and by at least one delegate elected by the mem- 
bers of the local community. Smaller houses are grouped together 
to form a unit of from twelve to eighteen members. This group then 
elects one delegate from among the local superiors and one from 
among the subjects. If the institute requests it, the S. Congregation 
of Religious will allow large communities one delegate for every 
twelve Sisters. Thus a community of fifty Sisters would be entitled 
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to elect four delegates from that community. 

Paragraph two of canon 507 states explicitly: ‘All must abstain 
from seeking votes either directly or indirectly for themselves or for 
others.”” This law is clear and needs no explanation. However, the 
constitutions frequently allow the members of the chapter to seek 
information from other chapter members regarding the qualifications 
of certain individuals well-known to them. In such a case the mem- 
bers of the chapter should give the information required, but should 
abstain from positively urging any member to vote for another mem- 
ber. Their duty should be confined to giving the information requested 
according to the best of their knowledge, in all charity and sincerity. 

It may be well to note here that the delegates elected by the indi- 
vidual communities should not be instructed regarding persons to be 
voted for. This would clearly be contrary to the canon quoted 
above. The community must have confidence in the good judgment 
of the delegates whom they elect. 


24 

A college has regular tuition and board and room charges. Over and 
above these charges there are fees in various departments for certain 
courses, for instance in home economics for food, interior decoration, and 
so forth; in the music department, for the use of musical instruments. In a 
word, these fees are for things used, for materials, instruments, and the like. 
The sum total of fees charged in any department make up the budget of 
that department. Must such fees be used only as described or may they 
also be used for the general good of the department, for instance to buy 
supplies, such as records, in the music department; to give the students of 
that particular department an outing; to finance a student's trip to a con- 
vention as a representative of that department? 

As long as the fees charged to make up the budget of any single 
department are used in that department, both justice and Canon Law 
are satisfied. The purchasing of instruments and supplies needed for 
the laboratory experiments of the department are certainly for the 
benefit of the students, and the same may be said regarding the travel- 
ing expenses of a representative of the department who is sent to a 
convention. And it is perfectly in keeping with the law of the 
Church to use any balance left over at the end of the year to give the 
students of that department an outing or some other entertainment 
to which payment of the fee for board and tuition gives them no 
right or claim. 
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—25— 

Our constitutions have the following provision regarding candidates 
for admission: "Their parents must have borne a good reputation; and 
should these have been under repute of any enormous crime, or have been 
condemned in any criminal court, the aspirants cannot be received." Does 
this article of our constitutions oblige us to reject an aspirant whose par- 
ents are divorced and remarried? 

Since the constitutions seem to have in mind a crime against the 
civil law and a condemnation in a civil criminal court, divorce and 
remarriage would not come under the prohibition of the constitu- 
tions. The requirement of a good reputation on the part of the par- 
ents looks to the edification of the faithful. One may say that the 
parents have lost their good reputation if the faithful would be scan- 
dalized by the admission of their daughter into a religious commun- 
ity. Hence in our practical case, if the divorce and remarriage are 
things of the past, forgotten by most people, there would be no diffi- 
culty in receiving the aspirant. If they are recent events, prudence 
must dictate whether the reception of the candidate into religion 
would cause disedification or not. 

It may be well to note that the constitutions do not positively 
forbid the reception of the daughter of parents who have a bad 
reputation, as is the case in the second part of the article quoted. 
Hence it seems that such a candidate could be admitted even though 
her parents are divorced and remarried provided her reception would 
not cause scandal to the faithful. In some instances at least, it might 
be a cause of great edification; for instance, if it became known that 
the daughter was entering religion to atone for the sins of her parents. 


—26—- 

| heard recently of a community of Sisters in which custom demands 
that they go to confession in seniority. Do you know if such a custom really 
exists? Would it not be against canon law? It seems to me that confes- 
sors might easily recognize their penitents in such circumstances. 

It is not clear just what is meant here by going to confession 
“in seniority.” If it means ‘‘according to seniority groups’’—e.g. 
senior professed, then junior professed, then novices—there seems to 
be nothing particularly harmful about the custom. This arrangement 
according to groups would simply facilitate good order and could 
hardly be a source of embarrassment to individuals. 

Very likely our correspondent refers to a case in which indi- 
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viduals go according to seniority. We too have heard of such a 
custom, although we do not know of any definite place where it 
exists. Strictly speaking, this custom is not against the letter of 
canon law; at least, we are not aware of any provision of law which 
forbids it. It seems to us, however, that such a custom is not in 
accord with the spirit of canon law. For one thing—as our corre- 
spondent points out—it makes it very easy for confessors to recog- 
nize penitents, for if the confessor knows the community at all he will 
very likely know something of the order of seniority. This is often 
embarrassing to a confessor and it is also an obstacle to the perfect 
liberty of spirit enjoyed by a penitent. At least, many penitents can 
confess more freely when they are not recognized as individuals. 

An added inconvenience for the penitent, if individual seniority is 
insisted on, is the fact that those who immediately follow her will 
always know just how long her confession takes. Also, if she does 
wish to take a long time, she may be embarrassed at the thought of 
delaying the others. 


a) 

What is the mind of the Church on such matters as having contests 
between grades to have the most Communions in a week, and on having 
compulsory Communion Sundays under those circumstances where the 
external pressure on an individual to receive Communion is very great? 

The principle for solving questions like this was clearly formu- 
lated in a reserved instruction issued by the Congregation of the 
Sacraments on December 8, 1938. The text of this instruction may 
be found in The Canon Law Digest, II, p. 208. A synopsis of the 
instruction was printed in REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, III, p. 268. The 
same number of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS (III, p. 252) contained the 
translation of a very thorough commentary on this instruction by 
Father Emile Bergh, S.J. For an adequate discussion of this impor- 
tant matter we refer our correspondent to the text of the instruction 
and to Father Bergh’s article. 

Answering the question very briefly, we should say: Any prac- 
tice which induces pressure to receive Holy Communion is wrong 
and should be changed without delay. If “‘spiritual treasuries,’ 
contests between classes, Communion Sundays, and so forth, are had 
at all, they should be conducted in such a way that all individuals 
will feel perfect freedom to abstain from Communion if they wish. 
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According to our constitutions, the order of precedence among the 
Sisters is as follows: The superior general always and everywhere precedes 
all the Sisters including local superiors. Then come: the general council- 
lors according to the order of their election; the secretary general; the 
treasurer general; former superiors general in the mother house (in other 
houses they follow the local superior); the mistress of novices. Is this order 
of precedence to be interpreted as follows? (I) All general officers take 
precedence over the local superior in presiding over the assemblies of the 
mother house community. In other words, in the event that the superior 
general is not present, who presides over the assemblies and exercises of 
the mother house community? (2) Just what rank and authority does the 
local superior of the mother house hold in the mother house? (3) If the 
mistress of novices is a councillor and the local superior is not, does that 
fact dispense the mistress of novices from being subject to the local supe- 
rior and excuse her from a chapter presided over by the local superior? 
(4) Does a councillor stationed in any house other than the mother house 
take precedence over the local superior? 

Before answering the specific questions asked above, it may be 
helpful to analyze the concept of precedence. 

Precedence is a sign of greater honor because of greater excellence. 
It consists in the right to occupy a more honorable place in church, 
in processions, or in assemblies; or in the right to act before others, 
for instance, to cast a vote ahead of others. This right of precedence 
supposes in the person who enjoys it a certain excellence or dignity 
which places on others the obligation of reverence or obedience to 
them. 

Among religious the right of precedence is conferred upon an indi- 
vidual religious because of the office which he holds. Such an office 
may or may not have authority over others attached to it. Thus 
superiors in a religious institute (whether they be general, provincial, 
or local superiors) have precedence over their subjects by reason of 
their authority to govern them (canon 106, 2°). Other officials such 
as councillors, secretaries, bursars, mistresses of novices, enjoy the 
right of precedence because of the dignity of their office even though it 
does not carry with it any authority over other professed religious. 

From the foregoing it is evident that in assemblies in which no 
authority is exercised, such as the presence of a religious community 
in chapel for the recitation of the office or of other prayers in com- 
mon, or attendance at meals in the common refectory, it is quite 
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reasonable that some officials enjoy precedence over the local superior, 
even though they be subject to her in the external discipline of the 
house. They would rank higher in the order of precedence, and 
would take a higher place in the chapel or in the dining room; but 
they would not exercise any act of authority in either place. Such 
acts of authority in general assemblies belong to superiors only, not 
to officials who do not enjoy authority over others by reason of their 
office. 

The order of precedence in any particular institute is determined 
by the constitutions and by the customs of that institute (canon 105, 
5°). The common law contains no provisions governing precedence 
of officials within a particular institute. 

According to the present practice of the S. Congregation of Reli- 
gious, precedence in religious congregations is as follows: (1) The 
superior general precedes all superiors, provincial as well as local, 
always and everywhere. (2) The general councillors come next, in 
the order of their election, then the-secretary general and the treasurer 
general, but only in the general mother house; in other houses they 
take their places after the local superior. (3) Former superiors gen- 
eral come after the treasurer general, but only in the mother house. 
Some constitutions give precedence over local superiors to the general 
councillors and to the secretary and treasurer general. Such provisions 
of older constitutions would prevail over the present practice of the 
S. Congregation. Any doubts, especially with regard to recently 
approved constitutions, should be solved according to the present 
practice of the S. Congregation. (4) The provincial superior has 
precedence in all the houses of his province; provincial councillors, 
provincial secretary and treasurer take precedence but in the provin- 
cial house only; in other houses they come after the local superior. 

Regarding the local superior of the mother house: (1) She gov- 
erns the community of the mother house just as a local superior gov- 
erns a local house, that is, in all things pertaining to the community 
as such, but subject to the limitation put upon local superiors by the 
law of the Church and by the constitutions. (2) Evidently the 
superior general takes precedence over the local superior everywhere 
and at all times; she is not subject to the local superior of the mother 
house. (3) Unless the constitutions or legitimate custom have 
exempted higher officers and have made them directly dependent on 
the superior general, the general councillors, secretary and treasurer 
general, ex-superiors and so forth, are all subject to the local superior 
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even though in public assemblies they take a higher place. (4) Some 
constitutions provide that the first councillor or any one of the coun- 
cillors appointed by the superior general, shall be local superior of 
the mother house. 

The mistress of novices and the novices are subject to the local 
superior in all matters pertaining to the general discipline of the 
house (canon 561, $1). The fact that the mistress of novices is also 
a general councillor would not change her relations to the local supe- 
rior of the mother house unless the constitutions or legitimate custom 
place her directly and immediately under the superior general. In this 
latter case a distinction would have to be made. In her official capacity 
as mistress of novices, she would still be under the general authority 
of the local superior together with her novices by reason of the legisla- 
tion of the Code; but in her private capacity as a general councillor 
she would not, but would be directly under the authority of the supe- 
rior general. 

We are rcady now to answer the questions asked above: 

1. In the absence of the superior general, the local superior of the 
mother house presides over all assemblies of the mother house com- 
munity. Officials—such as general councillors, the secretary general, 
the treasurer general—may precede the local superior in such assem- 
blies, that is they may occupy a higher place of honor; but they do 
not preside, that is they do not exercise any authority, unless legiti- 
mate custom gives them the right so to do. 

2. The local superior of the mother house exercises the same 
authority over the community as such as does any other local superior 
over her community. All officials, the superior general alone excepted, 
are subject to her regarding the general discipline of the house, unless 
the constitutions or legitimate custom have exempted higher officials 
from her authority and have made them subject to the superior gen- 
eral alone. 

If the mistress of novices is a councillor and the local superioress 
is not, the former would still be subject to the local superior in the 
chapter of faults presided over by the local superior, unless the coun- 
cillors have been explicitly excused from such subjection either by the 
constitutions or by legitimate custom. 

4. Normally a general councillor stationed in another house 
which is not the mother house does not take precedence over the local 
superior unless the constitutions or legitimate custom explicitly so 
declare. 
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THE MYSTICAL LIFE. By Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B., Associate 

Professor of Ascetical Theology, Catholic University of America. 

Pp. x + 272. B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 1946. $2.50. 

This is the companion volume to the same author’s The Ascetical 
Life, which appeared two years ago and contained an announcement 
of this work. With it Father Parente completes his systematic sur- 
vey of the spiritual life, and gives us the first study of the kind to 
emanate from an American theologian. ‘Thus it possesses a certain 
historical distinction. 

In content it is just about what one would expect in a brief intro- 
duction to mysticism. The first part of it is entitled ‘‘General 
Aspects and Basic Elements of Mysticism,’’ the second ‘Mystical 
States in Particular,’’ and the third ‘‘Mystical Phenomena.” ‘The 
last chapter discusses the practical questions of direction for mystics, 
the perusal of mystical literature, the vocation to the mystical life, 
and desire for it. 

Without saying much about the controversies which have 
enlivened mystical theology in recent years, Father Parente generally 
steers a middle course between the doctrines of the extreme schools. 
He is a strong advocate for the distinction between acquired and 
infused contemplation. Rather singularly and originally he pro- 
poses that the difference is neither specific nor one of degree, but one 
of manner, of the way in which contemplation comes to one. It is 
highly uncertain whether St. Teresa, for instance, and others who 
have experienced the diversity, would agree that there is not a greater 
distinction. In describing the prayer of quiet, the first of the ‘‘infra- 
ecstatic states,” the author writes: “‘As a matter of fact, God by 
reason of His omnipresence does not enter but simply makes Himself 
known to the soul’’ (page 121). Is there any such perception or 
experience in acquired contemplation? The vocation to mystical 
graces is not universal, but, at least practically, restricted to a limited 
number of souls. 

It is rather characteristic of this work that it opens with an inter- 
esting account of the ancient pagan mystery cults. It contains rela- 
tively much from Scripture and also from the Fathers of the Church 
that illustrates or supplies analogues to mystical phenomena. The 
cases both of Teresa Neumann and of Padre Pio of Pietralcina, the 
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first stigmatized priest, are treated professedly. 
—G. AuG. ELLARD, S.J. 


MEDITATION ON THE PASSION. Compiled from Various Sources, with 
an Introduction by the Reverend Reginald Walsh, O.P. Pp. viii + 305. 
The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland, 1946. $3.75. 
Reaction to a meditation book, especially to a book on the Pas- 

sion, is an extremely personal thing. What strikes a responsive chord 

in one person may prove dull and uninspiring to another. Yet, in 
spite of the uncertain personal factor, this book is likely to please and 
to be helpful to almost anyone who sincerely wishes good meditation 
matter on the Passion. The various chapters treat of the entire Pas- 
sion with thoroughness, yet without that meticulousness that makes 
one nod drearily while preparing his meditation. The points are 
well planned and easily fixed in the mind. The reflections are sound 
and agreeably warm. The colloquies—well, it seems that in any 
meditation book colloquies have to be taken as “the bitter with the 
sweet.” At least, this reviewer (behold the personal element!) 
would be well pleased if all meditation books dispensed with the 

Ohs and Ahs that give colloquies the fingernail-on-the-blackboard 

effect. But it is only fair to say that if you like colloquies, you will 

like these; and if you do not like them, you can easily skip them, for 
they are clearly labeled. 

The meditations were composed originally by a Sister who was 
mistress of novices for thirty years. The editor has omitted the parts 
that applied to religious women as such; hence the present edition is 
useful (decidedly so) to all.—-G. KELLY, S.J. 


THE CATHOLIC CENTRE. By Edward Ingram Watkin. Pp. 261. Sheed 
and Ward, New York, 1945. $3.00. 

The republishing of this book six years after its first appearance 
is surely due as much to the book’s intrinsic merits as to the fact that 
Mr. Watkin’s more recent Catholic Art and Culture has made his 
name and worth known to a greater number of readers. This earlier 
work takes its name from the fact that ‘‘Since Catholic Christianity 
is the supreme and most complete revelation of religious truth, and 
the philosophy which it implies the most balanced and comprehen- 
sive interpretation of human experience, we shall expect to find 
Catholicism and the philosophy it demands occupying a central 
position between all extremes and one-sided excesses, reconciling and 
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balancing them by maintaining the positive truth they contain and 
rejecting their excesses and exclusions.’’ The detailed exposition of 
the ways in which Catholicism is central, complemented realistically 
by the fact that “‘As actually practiced and understood, however, 
Catholicism is not the perfect via media, nor does it occupy the 
exact centre of human thought and action’’ because of human limi- 
tations, gives the author material for a skillfully integrated book. 
He outlines the ideal, searches out and brings under a very uncom- 
plimentary spotlight remediable defections from the ideal, and pro- 
poses various readjustments by way of constructive criticism. The 
attentive reader will not always agree with Mr. Watkin, but he can 
hardly fail to be prodded into serious thinking on fundamental 
questions.—C. DE MUTH, S.J. 


MISSION FOR SAMARITANS. By Anna Dengel, M.D. Pp. x + 126. The 

Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1945. $1.75. 

Medical missions is a live subject in the Catholic mind. Here we 
have a short but comprehensive treatment from the pen of a pioneer 
in the movement. The doctor and the religious in Mother Dengel 
speak on every page. Not only is she a skilled practitioner, but she 
has studied the history of her field thoroughly. Her statements are 
carefully weighed and supported by convincing evidence. She suc- 
ceeds in stirring the heart to an appreciation for her ideal, the winning 
of pagan souls for Christ by supplying them with the expert medical 
care of religious doctors and nurses. 

Christ is responsible for the Catholic attitude towards the sick. 
He first healed men’s bodies and then won their souls. Mother Dengel 
has it that one purpose of His coming was to renew the weakened 
human body for the sake of the soul. She puts before us the response 
of the Church to Christ’s example and precept. Universal care of the 
sick and diseased has flourished wherever Christ’s Church has reached. 

The latter half of the book is of intriguing interest. The medi- 
cal situation of most of our mission fields, including even the Negroes 
and white vagrants of America, is briefly but capably described. The 
picture is indeed pathetic, all the more so because ignorance, super- 
stition. and lack of facilities account for so much needless suffering. 
Mother Dengel shows us our opportunity: if with complete unselfish- 
ness we devote ourselves to the restoration of pain-wracked bodies, 
we can be sure that the grace of Christ, working through us, will take 
care of their souls—R. D. HUBER, S.J. 
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FORMING A CHRISTIAN MENTALITY. By the Reverend Kilian J. 
Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap. Pp. xii + 288. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 
York, 1945. (No price given.) 

This book, designed as a companion volume to the author's 
Youth Guidance, was written to aid priests, teachers, and parents in 
their direction of young people. The work is divided into two parts. 
The aim of the first is to promote the spiritualization of individuals 
in their preparation for married life. The second part continues this 
project with a description of the Christianization of the family 
through the liturgy. 

Father Hennrich’s qualifications for this task are attested by his 
many years of experience in dealing with adolescents and by the dozen 
or more books he has written in the past several decades on various 
phases of Catholic social activities. 

The exposition is rather abstract and impersonal, almost wholly 
unrelieved by graces of style, variety, or sprightliness. But preachers 
and educators who study the book perseveringly will find that it 
outlines a sound program for the instruction and religious guidance 
of young men and women.—C. VOLLERT, S.J. 


HOW TO MEDITATE. By Rev. John P. Roothaan, S.J. Translated by 
Rev. Louis J. Puhl, S.J. Pp. viii + 72. The Newman Bookshop, 
Westminster, Maryland, 1945. $1.25. 

First published in 1837, Father Roothaan’s little treatise De 
Ratione Meditandi has become the classic exposition of the so-called 
“Ignatian Method” of prayer. Not that St. Ignatius ever intended 
that religious and other pious persons should confine themselves to 
this rigidly methodical form of prayer for the rest of their lives. He 
himself suggests other forms in his Spiritual Exercises; but he 
intended it to serve as an introduction to and foundation for a life 
of prayer. Hence the translator tells us in his introductory note: “‘It 
is an undeniable fact that here even the most unlettered beginner will 
find a clear, easy, fruitful method of meditation that can easily be 
adapted . . . to personal needs and dispositions.” 

Normally the religious who has seriously practiced this funda- 
mental method of prayer, as explained by Father Roothaan, will in 
due time pass on to the practice of affective prayer; but even he will 
find it helpful if not necessary to fall back occasionally upon the 
method described by the author. It is always a safe refuge in time of 
spiritual dryness and affliction. 
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This little book should be in the hands of every novice. Older 
religious will find it useful reading “‘to spur them on to greater dili- 
gence in practical and fruitful prayer, and zeal in the pursuit of per- 
fection.” 

This reviewer regrets exceedingly that this English version of 
Father Roothaan’s classic was not published in pamphlet form so as 
to give it a wider distribution.—A. C. ELLIs, S.J. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST. By Friedrich Jiirgensmeier, D.D. 
Translated by H. Gardner Curtis. Pp. 309. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, 1945. $3.00. 

The first section of this book discusses the biblical doctrine and 
offers an excellent presentation of the importance and place of the 
Mystical Body in the divine plan of salvation. The second part 
develops the author’s conviction that this mystery is the fundamental 
principle of asceticism. 

The translation from which this photographic reproduction was 
made is very disappointing. After comparing several sections of the 
book, sections of ten to fifteen pages in length, with the original 
German, this reviewer was astounded at the many inaccuracies found 
in the translation. Furthermore, at times, phrases, clauses (in fact, 
sometimes whole sentences) have been omitted. For example, we 
read (p. 64): ‘“The Second Person of the Godhead united mankind 
to Himself in a hypostatic union.”” And, again (p. 81): ‘‘Christ is 
distinguished from the Father and the Holy Ghost by the circum- 
stance of His human existence.’’ Needless to say, the original Ger- 
man does not have such ambiguous (to say the very least) doctrine. 
The last paragraphs of pages 65, 66, and sections of pages 69 and 70 
are very inaccurately translated. 

In general, religious who have not studied theology will find this 
book too ponderous. Sections, especially the treatment of the Mys- 
tical Body in the ascetical life, will be helpful. But we cannot 
recommend the English translation.—M. J. DONNELLY, S.J. 


LA PIETE EUCHARISTIQUE By J. F. Berube, s.s.s. Pp. 151. La Librairie 
Eucharistique, 514, avenue Mont-Royal Est, Montreal 34, 1945. (No 
price given.) 

The source, the means, and the end of all our life of grace is Jesus 

Christ. The Holy Eucharist, because it contains the whole Christ, 

must therefore be the source, the means, and the end of our spiritual 
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life. How the Eucharistic Christ, in the Sacrifice of the Mass, in 
Holy Communion, in the Real Presence, is the all and all of our 
holiness, and how we should respond to these profound truths-— 
this is the book’s important message to the faithful. It is followed 
by two eloquent, inspiring pronouncements of Pius XII on Eucha- 
ristic piety. The book should foster solid devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist, in which Saint Thomas Aquinas says ‘‘the spiritual com- 
mon good of the whole Church is substantially contained’ (III, 
q. 65, a. 3 ad 1).—A. KLAAS, S.J. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN: CENTENARY ESSAYS. Edited by Henry 
Tristram. Pp. 241. The Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Mary- 
land, 1945. $2.75. 

“Of the making of books about Newman, there is no end,”’ said 
Professor C. F. Harrold several years ago; and since then he and 
many others have contributed to the evergrowing list. Among the 
many tributes and appreciations that the present centenary year has 
occasioned, this slender volume of twelve essays by outstanding 
English authorities on Newman stands out as of especial value. The 
book is not written according to a set theme, but is rather a vigorous 
presentation of ideas on special facets of the great convert. 

The first contribution is a sketch of Newman’s life, with a con- 
sideration of the events and crises of greater moment. While not 
attempting to solve mooted questions nor to delve into specific prob- 
lems, Dr. Denis Gwynn presents a well-balanced estimate of the 
influences that shaped Newman’s career. The great part friendships 
played, the trials and disappointments such as the Achilli trial, the 
Scripture translation project, and the Rambler affair, are outlined 
carefully. 

“With Newman at Prayer,”’ by Father Tristram of the Oratory, 
reveals a side of the man that was hidden from most of his contempo- 
raries and from most students of Newman. In building up this sketch 
of Newman’s interior life the author has drawn upon private papers 
and letters to intimate friends. The abundance of evidence leaves 
little doubt of his saintliness.- There was his utter dependence on 
God in every contingency, his unworldliness, his great devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament. Seven months before his death, when he 
could no longer celebrate Mass, Newman learned several Masses by 
heart and daily recited the prayers with all the ceremonies. He hoped 
that in spring he would be strong enough once more to ascend the 
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altar. But it was not to be. His devotion to the rosary was such 
that, when not engaged in reading or writing, he was seldom found 
without it in his hands. 

In close harmony with the foregoing is the contribution of R. D. 
Middleton, ‘“The Vicar of St. Mary’s,’’ in which the spiritual influ- 
ence that Newman wielded among Protestants at Oxford and after- 
wards is clearly shown. 

One of Newman’s special friendships was selected by Christopher 
Hollis as the subject of his essay, ‘‘Cardinal Newman and Dean 
Church.”’ It is a study in contrasts and presents a facet of Newman’s 
life and character that deserves detailed study. 

Dr. H. Francis Davis of Oscott defends Newman’s orthodoxy 
against the attacks of writers who claim to have found in his works 
likenesses to such men as Kant, Shopenhauer, Loisy, and Renan. The 
claims of the Modernists to Newman as ‘‘founder and father,’’ based 
in part on his Essay on Development, are shown in their true light. 
Pius X’s too little-known letter disavowing all suspicion of New- 
man’s writings is cited. ‘“. . . the works of Cardinal Newman— 
far from being at variance with our Encyclical (Lamentabilt)—are 
actually in close agreement with it . . . Nothing can be found which 
would arouse any suspicion of his faith.”’ 

The concluding essay, ‘On Reading Newman,”’ presents a brief 
survey of Newman’s writings with apt information on the purpose 
and occasion of each. Selected books about Newman are evaluated 
also. 

Anyone desiring to know Newman more intimately, to delve 
beneath the externals of ordinary biography, would do well to read 
the Centenary Essays —R. C. HARRINGTON, S.J. 


THE THIRD DAY. By Arnold Lunn. Pp. xlii + 177. The Newman Book- 
shop, Westminster, Maryland, 1945. $2.75. 

‘Nobody is ever wholly converted by argument but, if we 
exclude supernatural factors, argument is the decisive factor in many 
cases."” On this well-founded supposition Arnold Lunn presents in 
popular, purposely belligerent form the crowning argument for 
Christianity, namely, that on the The Third Day Christ rose from 
the dead. 

Confining himself almost entirely to non-Catholic sources, in 
keeping with his express convert-making purpose, the author by citing 
examples especially from Lourdes shows up Rationalism’s ‘‘Miracles 
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just don’t happen"’ as unscientific; and then from Gospels proved 
authentic, he gives Christ’s Resurrection as the unanswerable proof 
of Christ’s claims, thus striking both against Unitarian and Mod- 
ernist sentimentality and against Spiritism. 

The Third Day should prove useful and stimulating for convert- 
work and religion classes, especially apologetics. It would not be a 
little thing if we could give each of our students this firm rational 
basis for his religion: ‘“The Resurrection is one of the most firmly 
established facts in history. Christianity can be proved true, and 
because Christianity is true it is necessary to resist temptation in its 
most seductive form.’’—-J. BREUNIG, S.J. 


MARIOLOGY, Volume I.. By M. J. Scheeben. Translated by the Rever- 
end T. L. M. J. Geukers. Pp. xxxv + 252. B. Herder Book Company, 

St. Louis, 1946. $2.50. 

It is only in our own day that the genius of Matthias Joseph 
Scheeben, the greatest theologian of the modern era (if we may 
accept Martin Grabmann’s verdict), is beginning to be appreciated. 
A new edition of his collected works was published in his native 
Germany just before and during the war. Translations of some of 
his books into French and Spanish have been announced in recent 
issues of foreign periodicals. An American translation of his most 
representative work, The Mysteries of Christianity, was published 
by the B. Herder Book Company in May. 

Unlike The Glories of Divine Grace and The Mysteries of Chris- 
tianity, which were written for the educated Catholic laity (although 
theologians, too, find them inspiring), Scheeben’s Handbuch der 
katholischen Dogmatik is strictly a work of technical theology. This 
profound theological summa requires painstaking study even on the 
part of experts in the sacred sciences. Scheeben’s Mariology in the 
present translation is taken from Volume III, with excerpts from 
Volume II, of that monumental treatise. 

Some theological students may be able to read the book. Priests 
should find it intelligible, and professors of dogmatic theology who 
do not read German will undoubtedly derive profit from it. 

The translation was made from a Flemish version of Scheeben’s 
chapters on Mariology. Comparison with the original German 
reveals, along with numerous inaccuracies of a minor character, a 
remarkable closeness to the text. Indeed, the English translation has 
a somewhat Germanic savor. The translator seems to have aimed at 
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a verbal rendering. Many of the sentences are not easily understood 
unless one envisages the German construction and then rearranges its 
elements into more idiomatic English phraseology. 

A real service performed by the translator is his careful ascer- 
taining of Scheeben’s references, which are often vague. Patristic 
sources are cited exactly according to Migne’s Greek and Latin Pa- 
trologies. Additional notes list select modern works that give the 
present state of the question on problems of Mariology. 

Volume I of the new version treats of the concept, the sources, 
the Christological foundations, and the basic principles of Scheeben’s 
Mariology. Other engrossing questions, including Our Lady’s 
Immaculate Conception, her fullness of grace, and especially her 
cooperation in the work of redemption, await a second volume. 

—C. VOLLERT, S.J. 


MASTER AND MODEL. By Rev. Simon Conrad, O.F.M.Cap. Pp. 123. 

The Newrnan Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland, 1946. $1.50. 

“Jesus not only mastered the art of living; but He modeled it for 
all men,” states the preface to this little book of studies. And it is 
this idea which the author has drawn to its logical conclusions by 
developing eighteen of the roles played by Christ in life. We see 


“cameos’’ of Christ the Youth, the Gentleman, the Consoler, the 
Patriot, the Missionary, and so on. Such a series of studies, as is 
clear, gives an opportunity for originality of approach. 

These essays are not to be read one after another and then put 
aside without further consideration. They are the evident fruit of 
the author’s meditation on the Gospels; and the reader will get full 
benefit from them only if he too considers them meditatively. 

The style is simple and easy—perhaps a little too much the same 
throughout. Though some of the essays lack a definite unity, and 
some repeat commonplace considerations, there is still much to be 
gleaned from the reading, particularly by younger religious. The 
individual essays first appeared in The Catholic Home Journal from 
1943 to 1945. Requests for reprints prompted the publication of 
them in book form.—F. J. GUENTNER, S.J. 


DOVE FLIGHTS. A collection of Poems Written by Benedictine Sisters of Mount 
St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas. Pp. 96. The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana, 1945. 
$1.00. 

Most of the poems in this little collection dwell on religious themes, and here 
the poets are at their best. Other themes, however, are not neglected. In fact readers 
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will find considerable variety, from thought-provoking verses such as “‘Lines for a 
Memory Book’’ to the light and fanciful ‘‘Piracy.’’ Some of these poems have already 
appeared in various magazines, but most of them are here published for the first 
time. 


KYRIE ELEISON: Two Hundred Litanies. By Benjamin Francis Musser, O.F.M., (By 
Affiliation). Pp. xxxv + 300. The Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Maryland, 
1945. $2.50. 

The compiler of this volume has long been interested in the litany as a form of 
prayer. His desire to share the fruit of his collecting with others resulted in the 
publication of this book. It contains two hundred litanies selected with a view to 
presenting a comprehensive study of the litany and to give examples of its various 
types and of the many themes to which it is applied. There are litanies to the Holy 
Trinity, litanies to Our Lord, litanies to the angels and saints, and miscellaneous 
litanies for special occasions and petitions. In the Introduction the author traces the 
history of the litany as far back as King David and gives the reader much historical 
and liturgical information concerning this form of prayer. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LITURGICAL MUSIC. By Charles Dreisoerner, S.M., Ph.D. 

Pp. 160. Maryhurst Press, Kirkwood, Missouri, 1945. $1.75. 

Though technical in scope and style. this work will be of scrvice to liturgists as 
well as to church musicians. In some forty pages of analysis the author competently 
discusses the general psychology of liturgical service and its tensions and problems. 

The rest of the study makes specific applications to sacred music. Father Drei- 
soerner (as those who know him will expect) shows himself fully at home, with a 
wide and varied experience on which to draw. Close, poised reasoning keeps the 
book from the level of a crusade or polemic in a field where one usually stumbles 
over thorny brambles. The bibliography is adequate and complete save for a few 
recent American works. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER PRO. By the Reverend M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. Pp. vii + 118. 

Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, 1945. $1.00 (paper). 

Father Miguel Pro, S.J., died a martyr of Mexico, November 23, 1927, thus 
fulfilling a boyhood wish that he had expressed to his mother some thirty years 
before. His priestly life was one of intense activity marked by the charity and zeal 
of one of God's saints. His quick wit, humor, and resourcefulness, as well as his 
devotion to the persecuted Catholics of Mexico and his burning love for Christ, 
characterize his short and active life. 

The author, an Australian priest of the Congregation of the Missionaries of the 
Sacred Heart, realizes that many of the details of his story have been told before, 
but he feels that the intriguing character of this extraordinary priest will inspire his 
readers towards a renewed quest for personal sanctification. 

The story originally was published as a series of articles: the first part appearing 
in The Little Flower Monthly, Dublin; and the second part, in the Australian 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 
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Qualities of a 
Good Moral Guide 


Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


WAS recently called on to give a conference and lead a 

discussion on the qualities of a good moral guide. In 

preparing the conference I was impressed by the fact that 
among Catholics the most important of all moral guides is 
the confessor, and that all who give extra-confessional 
moral guidance must possess to some degree at least the per- 
sonal qualifications that the Church expects her confessors 
to have. It seemed quite logical and practical, therefore, to 
base the conference on the qualities of a good confessor 
enumerated in the Roman Ritual, and to explain these 
qualities in much the same way as moral theologians 
explain them when treating of the minister of the sacra- 
ment of penance. Since the group for whom the confer- 
ence was prepared was made up almost entirely of religious, 
I considered that anything which would be of use to them 
should also be useful in the REVIEW. ‘That is the reason for 
the present article. 

Before discussing the qualities of a good moral guide, 
it is necessary to determine what is meant by moral guidance 
and who might reasonably be considered as moral guides. 
A “guide” points the way to something, helps others to 
attain a goal of some kind. A “‘moral’’ guide—that is, a 
guide in moral matters—is one who helps others to lead 
good lives and thus to achieve the best and highest of goals, 
their salvation and sanctification. Such, I think, is the 
accepted meaning of moral guidance in the Catholic 
Church: guidance in things that pertain to virtuous living. 


Very likely, when we think of guidance, we usually 
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think of it in terms of direction given to individuals: for 
example, by confessors, spiritual directors, and student 
counselors: Yet it would be a mistake to limit the meaning 
to such formal, individual relationships. The teacher who 
explains the Commandments of God, the precepts of the 
Church, or the Evangelical Counsels, is certainly giving 
moral guidance, not to an individual, it is true, but to an 
entire group. So too, the teacher who in an informal way 
answers the questions concerning right conduct, that stu- 
dents are wont to ask after class hours is really giving 
moral guidance, even though not in the official capacity of 
a student counselor. 

From what I have said, it is clear that the term “moral 
guide’ is applicable to a wide range of persons: parents, 
teachers, youth counselors, religious superiors, spiritual 
directors of religious, confessors, and all others who, in at 
least an informal and general way, give advice on moral 
matters. Ina class by himself is the confessor, because of 
his unique power of absolving and because, quite naturally, 
certain problems will be referred to him which will rarely, 
if ever, be referred to the others. However, if we exclude 
what belongs uniquely to the confessor, it is apparent that 
all the other moral guides I have mentioned share with him 
to some degree the office of directing souls and should there- 
fore be proportionately endowed with the qualities the 
Church expects him to possess. The remaining sections of 
this article are based on this assumption. I might add, 
however, that in drawing the parallel between the con- 
fessor and extra-confessional moral guides, I have par- 
ticularly in mind those religious who have been entrusted 
with the special office of guiding youth: for example, stu- 
dent counselors. 

The Ritual lays special stress on these four qualities of 
a good confessor: knowledge, prudence, holiness, and a 
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careful observance of secrecy. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to think of a more apt and adequate summary 
of qualifications for good moral guidance, whether in or 
out of the confessional. 


1. KNOWLEDGE 

That those who guide others in the way of salvation 
must have some knowledge seems too obvious to need com- 
ment. The blind cannot lead the blind. Yet, it is distres- 
sing to note how often one hears remarks like these: ‘“You 
don’t need knowledge; all you need is common sense. . . 
In the guidance of youth, and especially of children, com- 
mon sense and sound piety will take care of everything.’’ 
Such statements are sheer nonsense. Common sense and 
sound piety certainly have their places in moral guidance, 
as will be explained later; but they will not supply for a 
lack of knowledge of God’s laws and of the teaching and 
laws of the Church. Nor will they supply the factual 
knowledge of such things as physiology and psychology 
that is sometimes required for appropriate guidance. 

It is one thing to say that guidance presupposes knowl- 
edge; it is quite another thing to say just what the moral 
guide should know and how much he should know. The 
basic studies that enter into the training of confessors are 
moral theology, canon law, and ascetical theology. Besides 
these, it is presupposed that as a priest he will know dog- 
matic theology. I think it is safe to say that these same 
subjects should form the basis for extra-confessional 
guidance. ‘The required essential knowledge would differ, 
therefore, rather in degree than in kind. All guides should 
know at least the laws of the Church that ordinary Cath- 


olics must observe and the approved explanations of these 
laws. They should also know the main principles of Cath- 
olic morality and asceticism. 
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Guides deal with human beings; they must therefore 
know something of that highly interesting thing sometimes 
referred to as ‘‘human nature.’ Of course, a great deal of 
knowledge of ‘human nature’ can be gleaned from per- 
sonal experience and close observation of the reactions of 
oneself and of others. Yet personal experience is not ordi- 
narily sufficient for the moral guide; he should also know 
something of the excellent scientific studies now available 
on child psychology, adolescent psychology, the psychology 
of character, mental hygiene, and so forth. In reading such 
works, however, the moral guide may himself need the 
guidance of a competent psychologist; for, besides the 
excellent material written on these subjects, there is no small 
amount of unreliable and even basically unchristian 
material. 

How much must one know in order to give proper 
guidance? ‘The only answer is that it depends on the kind 
of guidance one is expected to give. The norm usually given 
for the minimum amount of knowledge of moral the- 
ology required of a confessor is this: he should know 
enough to solve the ordinary cases likely to be presented to 
him in the place where he is to hear confessions and should 
be able to recognize exceptionally difficult cases that demand 
further study or consultation with experts. I believe that 
same norm may be applied proportionately to all guides, 
and [ doubt if anything more definite can be given in a gen- 
eral article like this. 


2. PRUDENCE 


Prudence is the virtue which “‘helps us in all circum- 
stances to form a right judgment as to what we should seek 


or avoid for the sake of eternal life’ (cf. Gasparri’s Cate- 
chism). When we speak of this virtue with regard to a 
director of souls the “‘eternal life’’ that we have principally 
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in mind is not the spiritual good of the director but rather 
the good of the person he is directing. In other words, the 
spiritual guide must judge what is conducive, or more con~- 
ducive, to the salvation and sanctification of his charge and 
then give his counsel accordingly. 

It is not correct, however, to say that the spiritual 
director seeks only the good of the persons he is directing. 
True prudence must take in the whole picture. One is not 
prudent who harms his own soul in trying to benefit others. 
Nor is one prudent who seeks to help an individual at the 
expense of a greater good, for example, the good of the 
whole community, or the good of the whole Church. An 
adequate description of the prudent guide would, there- 
fore, be stated somewhat as follows: he is one who uses his 
knowledge, his personality, and his influence on others in 
such a way as to attain the good of the soul he is directing 
without at the same time harming his own soul or defeating 
a greater good. In fact, when correctly interpreted, the 
words ad majorem Dei gloriam formulate a perfect rule 
of prudence. 

Without further theorizing on this virtue, I should like 
to give here a number of practical points concerning the 
exercise of prudence in giving moral guidance. I am listing 
these points more or less in the form of jottings because the 
subject is too large for more complete treatment here; and, 
though I generally dislike negatives, I think it will be espe- 
cially convenient to put these suggestions in the form of a 
series of don’ts. Some of these don’ts may appear to 
be more directly concerned with the technique of counseling 
than with the virtue of prudence; yet, as I have already 
indicated, the actual exercise of prudence consists not only 
in directing souls towards a certain end but also in choosing 
the most appropriate means for attaining this end. And 
technique, or tact, is a very important means in the direc- 
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tion of others. 

Don’t scold. Even people who ask for a scolding do 
not usually want it and are rather alienated than helped by 
it. I still remember a story told during one of my novitiate 
retreats which aptly illustrates this point. In a certain 
parish there was a very devout woman who yearned to 
s:ale the heights of holiness and who had heard that trials 
and humiliations are essential for this. Accordingly she 
pleaded insisteutly with her pastor, ‘““Iry me, Father. 
Please, try me, Father.’ The pastor was a peace-loving 
man and had no inclination (o accede to her desires; but one 
day when she returned some altar linens she had laundered 
he kept her for a few minutes and began examining the 
linens in her presence. As he looked at each piece of linen 
he called attention to some imaginary. (or real) defect in 
the laundering. A few minutes of this was all that the 
would-be saint could endure. She burst into tears and 
began to upbraid the pastor for his ingratitude. But he 
cut her short in the midst of her tirade with a dry smile and 
the chiding rebuke, ““Try me, Father. Please, try me, 
Father.”’ 

Don’t intetrupt unnecessarily. It is generally better 
for the guide to allow his consultant to tell his entire story 
and then ask questions about points that need further elu- 
cidation. Unnecessary interruptions are apt to cause con- 
fusion and even irritation. Moreover, such interruptions 
can easily remove the perfect spontaneity of the narrative 
and result in a ‘‘coloring’’ of the story according to some 
preconceived notion of the director. 

Don’t make youtself indispensable to your consultants. 
Even children should gradually be emancipated from the 
need of getting advice about the ordinary moral problems 
of life. And, though maturity does not entirely relieve 
one of all necessity of getting advice, yet progress towards 
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maturity should surely be marked by a diminishing neces- 
sity of advice in ordinary matters. The best type of spir- 
itual direction consists in helping the consultant to do his 
own planning—with the help of the Holy Ghost, of course; 
and the guidance of even the immature and the mentally 
unsettled should be directed towards this same end. 

Don’t unnecessarily send consultants to someone else. 
Boys and girls sometimes ask their teachers about their 
problems because they have confidence in these teachers. It 
is not prudent to send them elsewhere, even to a confessor, 
if one can easily solve the problem, for they usually accept 
help most willingly from those in whom they can readily 
confide. And this is also true of “grown-ups.” 

The opposite of this error should also be avoided: that 
is, counselors should never show resentment if their con- 
sultants wish to seek guidance from someone else. In this 
matter one should keep in mind the liberty that the Church 
extends to the faithful regarding the choice of confessors. 
The same liberty should be enjoyed by those who seek 
extra-confessional guidance. Feelings of superiority or of 
jealousy, even among those who are working for God, are 
quite human and excusable; but the deliberate yielding to 
and manifestation of such feelings by bragging or criticism 
is petty and can do great harm to God's cause. 

Don’t destroy confidence in others. I am thinking of 
cases such as this: A priest sometimes finds that a child has a 
false notion of what is right or wrong because of something 
his mother told him or something a Sister said. In cor- 
recting the child’s conscience it is the priest’s duty to try to 
do so in such a way as to preserve his confidence in his 
mother or the Sister. He can usually do that by saying, 
“Your mother meant something like this. . .”; or ‘“The 
Sister probably didn’t mean it just that way”’; and so forth. 
As a matter of fact, the child may have misunderstood his 
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mother or the Sister; but, even if he did not misunderstand, 
the priest should avoid giving the impression that the 
mother or the Sister was wrong. 

The case of the child as just cited is merely an example. 
Anyone entrusted with the guidance of others can make a 
mistake, inculcate erroneous ideas, and foster a false con- 
science. Yet among all guides—whether parents, teachers, 
counselors, or confessors—there should be a spirit of what 
I might call ‘‘professional loyalty’’ which should prompt 
each one to correct the mistakes made by others without at 
the same time saying that they were mistakes. It is 
important for all of us that those who need guidance 
should retain their confidence and respect for those who 
guide them. 

Don’t be too quick to solve ‘“‘hard-luck stortes’’ that 
involve absent persons. When two patties are involved in 
a quarrel or a misunderstanding there are always two sides 
to the matter. If the consultant is one of the parties, he 
will very likely be prejudiced, even though he does not wish 
to be and sincerely thinks that he is not. In such cases the 
ideal solution is to get the two parties together and then 
to thresh out the matter; but of course this may seldom be 
possible when a matter of conscience is involved. Never- 
theless, even when the other party cannot be seen or inter- 
viewed the guide should try to understand his side of the 
case before planning a course of action for his consultant. 

Don’t exaggerate tbe sex problem. Speaking of the 
confessor’s prudence, moral theologians lay particular stress 
on’ the need of this virtue in all matters pertaining to sex. 
“Tt is better to say too little than too much,”’ is a theologi- 
cal axiom in this regard; and this applies not only to con- 
fessors but to all moral guides. ‘Teachers and counselors 
need not be surprised if they find the topic interesting; yet 
they should not allow their interest to become morbid. 
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They should not probe for sex problems, particularly for 
details concerning such problems. A probing tendency 
easily becomes morbid and often results in the ridicule of 
the teacher or counselor who manifests such a tendency. 
For example, if a few students once suspect that a certain 
teacher or adviser is especially interested in sex problems, 
they will speedily pass the word on to others, and offensive 
nicknames will probably be coined. 

I am not arguing for a Victorian silence concerning sex. 
I believe that the topic should be treated with a simple 
wholesomeness, but as one part of life, and not as the whole 
of life. The director who overemphasizes the subject will 
but defeat his own cause—and this, for one in the apostolic 
life, is a gross violation of the most fundamental rule of 
prudence. There are people—boys and girls, men and 
women—even in this sex-conscious world of ours, who 
have absolutely no problem with regard to sex. It is very 
imprudent for a guide to create problems for such people 
by unnecessary questioning or by imparting useless infor- 
mation. 

The Holy See has repeatedly called attention to the 
need of prudence, not only in treating the topic of sex, but 
also in dealing with the members of the opposite sex. Here 
again, I might mention that special interest is not unusual. 
It is certainly quite natural for a man to experience a special 
interest in associating with women; quite natural too that 
women will be particularly enthusiastic in helping boys and 
young men. ‘To some extent this natural attractiveness 
can be made a powerful force in the spiritual life. But not 
if it gets out of control. The counselor who makes himself 
or herself a special apostle to the other sex is not likely to 
have the dignity, reserve, and purity of intention required 
for true success. Hence, while on the one hand it is not 
right for anyone to cultivate an attitude of disdain for the 
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other sex and to become a “‘man-hater’” or a ‘“woman- 
hater,” it is nevertheless necessary to avoid the other extreme 
of giving the impression that one’s life is divinely dedicated 
only to the opposite sex. Furthermore, one must remember 
that even innocent relationships can appear unsavory and 
thus harm the cause of Christ. 

Don’t give information that can’t be digested. Those 
who teach and advise children are particularly in need of 
this caution. Children cannot assimilate all the fine dis- 
tinctions one learns in ethics and in moral theology: for 
example, the teaching on mental reservation, the cases in- 
volving the ‘‘double effect,’’ the difference between the abso- 
lute and the relative methods of calculating grave sins of 
theft. We can safely say that children should never be told 
what is false; but it does not follow from this that they 
should always be told the whole truth. For instance, chil- 
dren should be correctly instructed as to what to do when 
they doubt whether they have broken the Eucharistic fast, 
whether they have yielded to a serious temptation, whether 
they are excused from hearing Mass, and so forth; and from 
the solutions of these individual problems they will gradu- 
ally learn by induction the very important principles 
regarding the solution of the so-called ‘‘doubtful con- 
science.”’ The same is true of other moral and ascetical 
principles. Children learn them best through concrete 
examples and through the solution of individual cases. 
They are hardly capable of learning the principle first and 
then applying it to practical cases. But the teacher or the 
director must know the principle well; otherwise he might 
cause confusion in making the transition from one case to 
another. 

Don’t guess an answer. If I had to grade errors in 
prudence according to their potential harmfulness, I would 
put this among the very highest. If the director does not 
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know the answer to a question or the solution to a prob- 
lem, he should say so. It is the common experience, even 
of those who teach children, that omniscience is not expected 
of human beings and that the sincere admission of ignorance 
does not undermine confidence. On the other hand, it is 
evident that great harm can result from trying to solve 
vital problems by guesswork. 

Some go to the opposite extreme in this matter: they 
never give a definite answer, even when they are reasonably 
certain about the correct solution. This type of guide has 
the same attitude toward his consultants’ problems that the 
scrupulous person entertains towards his own. ‘The latter 
is always afraid he is wrong;and he finds it difficult, if not 
impossible, to make himself follow what are in themselves 
perfectly reasonable judgments. Similarly, the timorous 
guide will not trust his own judgment and will fear to 
commit himself in the solution of practical moral prob- 
lems. In other words, he is no guide at all. 

Don’t fret over errors made in good faith. It is very 
helpful for those who direct consciences to examine them- 
selves periodically to see how they ask questions, solve 
problems, deal with different personalities, and so forth. 
If this is done calmly and solely with a view to self- 
improvement it is a salutary and commendable practice. 
But if it is used as an occasion to generate worries, it is use- 
less and even harmful. It can make the office of guiding 
others an intolerable burden. None of us is infallible except 
the Pope; and his infallibility is circumscribed by many 
conditions. 

3. HOLINESS 

A few years ago The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
published an instructive incident from the life of Garcia 
Moreno, once President of Ecuador. If I remember the 
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story correctly, it went somewhat as follows. Asa young 
man Moreno was a master at explaining his faith, but 
scarcely a tyro in its practice. One evening, in the course 
of a long discussion with a rationalist acquaintance, Moreno 
repeatedly got the better of the arguments; and the ration- 
alist finally admitted: ‘‘Everything you say seems to be 
true; yet I can’t accept any of it, for your own life gives 
the lie to it all.’’ 

This story illustrates one reason why the wisest 
guidance is apt to be useless unless the guide is a person of 
solid virtue. Example speaks louder than words; and 
this is particularly true in the case of the young. The 
young are very human; and it is but human to lose con- 
fidence in one who does not practice what he preaches, to 
balk at accepting high ideals from one who apparently has 
no personal ideals, to refuse to be taught honesty, purity, 
sobriety, and such things by one whose own life is not 
marked by these qualities. 

In fact, if we consider only good example, it seems that 
the extra-confessional guide is more in need of solid virtue 
than is the confessor; for the faithful in general are schooled 
in the principle that the sacraments do not depend on the 
holiness of the minister for their efficacy. This principle 
does not hold for non-sacramental ministries. Hence, in 
one sense at least, the third requisite mentioned by the 
Ritual—‘‘goodness of life’’-—-pertains more to the extra- 
sacramental guide than to the confessor. 

It seems obvious that, quite apart from the need of 
confirming one’s words by good example, the successful 
carrying on of moral guidance calls for the practice of many 
virtues. I will not try to enumerate these virtues here, for 
I think that is unnecessary. “The required virtues can be 
epitomized in one: charity—charity towards God and 
charity towards the neighbor. 
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Love of God is essential; for the direction of souls is 
His work and it must be unequivocally consecrated to Him. 
Some guides apparently have great success, even though 
they seem to be impelled mostly by a natural love for the 
work and by the natural satisfaction they obtain from 
having others dependent on them, confiding in them, and 
flattering them. This may seem to be the case; yet I wonder 
if it is actually so. No doubt God can work wonders with 
cheap instruments. Yet it is hardly according to His ordi- 
nary providence todo so. Normally He works His marvels 
of grace through the instrumentality of those who are 
closely joined to Him by love. 

Charity toward the neighbor is also necessary. The 
guide needs it first and foremost to give him a vital super- 
natural motivation. For even though it be true that some 
can be carried forward in this work by some natural liking 
—because they like to deal with people, like to engage in 
external occupations, and so forth—this is by no means 
universally true. Most of those who are assigned to 
guidance work find that many who need their help are not 
naturally attractive. “The guide needs to see these and all 
souls with the eyes of Christ; he has to realize that these 
souls who come to him for help are Christ’s “‘least breth- 
ren’’; that they were redeemed by the Blood of Christ; that 
they belong, or should belong, to the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Motivation on some lower plane easily springs 
from or degenerates into sheer self-love, which uses guidance 
only as a means of self-expression and self-glorification— 
a sterile thing in the propagation of the Kingdom of God. 

Charity towards the neighbor is not merely a motive 
force in guidance, it is also a supernatural tool that must be 
used constantly. In this regard I can think of nothing 
more appropriate than St. Paul’s sublime eulogy: “Charity 
is patient, is kind; charity envieth not, dealeth not per- 
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versely, is not puffed up, is not ambitious, seeketh not her 
own, is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth: beareth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 

These inspired words merit constant meditation by the 
spiritual guide. But we shall have to leave them for medi- 
tation. I can but say a few words here about the first two 
qualities, ‘Charity is patient, is kind.” 

The ideal for all spiritual guides is, of course, Our Lord 
Himself. Among the fruits of meditation on His life 
should be a sympathetic attitude towards others and an 
eagerness to help them; a desire to see the good in them and 
draw it to the surface; a readiness for the little courtesies and 
kindnesses that mean so much to the human heart. After 
all, if these little things mean much in ordinary life, they 
must mean even more to those who are seeking guidance and 
who are often nervous, despondent, and even frightened. 

As for patience, the spiritual guide has countless occa- 
sions to practice it. Consultants are sometimes unpleasant 
in their manner; they fail to cooperate; they come at incon- 
venient times; they dwell lengthily on irrelevant triviali- 
ties; they occasionally manifest a gross selfishness by need- 
lessly consuming time, as if under the impression that the 
guide has nothing to do but listen to them. Such things 
are apt to test patience to the breaking point. And then 
there is always the possibility of impatience with one’s own 
self—that is, with one’s inability to handle a case. 

Some theologians advise priests to leave the confes- 
sional for a while when they find that they are becoming 
irritable: to walk for a few minutes in the fresh air, or to 
relax for a short time in the rectory. It is better to keep the 
people waiting for a little while than to run the risk of 
being sharp or rude. Similar advice may be profitable to 
all counselors. If one feels so ill-disposed that he cannot 
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trust himself it is better to avoid an interview or at least to 
keep it short and continue it later. 


4. SECRECY 


The fourth requisite for good spiritual guidance is 
respect for confidences. Religious, perhaps more than any 
others, should realize the importance of this qualification. 
They know the great peace and sense of security enjoyed by 
individuals and by communities when superiors and direc- 
tors are careful about respecting confidences; and they know 
what evils can result from the mere suspicion that someone 
in authority uses confidential information too freely. 

Only the sacramental secret is absolutely inviolable. 
Other secrets admit at least theoretical and rare exceptions. 
But it is safe to say that, with the exception of the very rare 
cases when confidential knowledge may be disclosed, the 
spiritual guide should have a similar ideal with regard to 
secrecy that the Church constantly puts before her con- 
fessors. This ideal is succinctly proposed by St. Augustine 
as follows: “‘I know less about what I hear in confession 
than I know about those things about which I know 
nothing.” 

Much more could be said about the obligation of 
secrecy; but I believe that for our present purpose it is suf- 
ficient to call attention to its importance. It puts what 
one might call the ‘‘finishing touch”’ on all the other quali- 
ties. If a director of souls lacks this quality, the others 
(even if possessed) will be useless; for the person who does 
not feel sure that his confidences will be respected simply 
will not seek guidance. On the other hand, if the director 
possesses this and the other qualities explained in this article 
and uses them for the good of souls, he will accomplish 
great things for God and will earn for himself the reward 
promised to those who instruct others unto justice. 
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New Vitality for the 
Old Examen 


Richard L. Rooney, S.J. 


HETHER we religious want to admit it or not, the examina- 
tion of conscience required of us by most religious institutes 
is not our most beloved exercise! As a matter of experienced 

fact, it is a distasteful difficulty. Despite the emphasis put on it by 
spiritual writers and despite the backing that they receive from mod- 
ern psychology, we just do not like the examen. Because we are still 
human enough to go by the pleasure-pain principle, we grasp with 
delight at any excuse in our busy lives that will help us rationalize 
the omission of this exercise. If we do not by-pass it entirely (and I 
think a Gallup poll of the religious who do would be rather start- 
ling), we certainly do not approach it, or go through its steps, with a 
very ardent or headlong enthusiasm. 

Among the causes for this reaction we find monotony looming 
large. Making the same old exercise in the same old way day in and 
day out is enough to wear thin the enthusiasm of any save the saints 
(and we can be quite sure that they did not go about it in an unvary- 
ing way either!) 

One step, then, toward freshening and revitalizing this duty, 
which has been well described as ‘‘a fifteen-minute retreat,’’ is to rid 
it of its deadening sameness, spicing it to palatability with variety. 
How can this be done? What sauce is to be used? One excellent 
means is the following: Put aside the ordinary prayerbooks and 
examen-pamphlets. In their stead, outside of the examen but with 
an eye to it, dip into our liturgical prayerbooks, into the missal, the 
breviary, the Psalter. If this is done intelligently, conscientiously, 
and perseveringly, it will be surprising how tasty the flat old examen 
can become. Something refreshingly new is added by bringing the 
“‘objective’’ prayer of the liturgy into vitalizing contact with this 


most subjective spiritual exercise of our whole religious day. 

There follow two methods of making the daily examens—one is 
made up of prayers taken from the missal; the other, of selections 
from the Psalter. These are intended merely as models. Anyone 
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VITALITY FOR THE EXAMEN 


with a little time and effort can work out other such examens to suit 
his own needs and tastes. 


I. EXAMEN FROM THE MISSAL 


An examen made with prayers selected from the missal has this 
special advantage that it effects a union between our Mass and the 
daily examens. The Mass, which is the most “‘public’’ of our prayers 
and actions, becomes the dynamo which communicates light and 
energy via the missal to our examination of conscience, the most per- 
sonal of our religious exercises. The method given here merely points 
out one way which leads to a simplifying of religious life and toward 
making it center about and draw its vitality, as it should in all of 
its aspects, from the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Since we go in a very special way into God’s holy presence when- 
ever we pray, on approaching the place of the examen, especially if it 
is to be made in the chapel, we can say the prayer which the priest 
says as he ascends the altar: 

“Take away from us our iniquities, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
that being made pure in heart, we may be worthy to enter into the 
Holy of Holies. Through Christ our Lord, Amen.” 

Such a prayer serves two purposes: (1) It puts us in the proper 
disposition to begin our exercise, and (2) it gives our examen a 
memory-link at least with our Mass. 


The Preparatory Prayer 

A slight modification of the declaration of intention said by the 
priest before Mass can serve well as our preparatory prayer: 

“T wish to offer this examination of my conscience . . . to the 
praise of Almighty God and the whole court of heaven, for my own 
good and that of the Church Militant, for all those who have com- 
mended themselves to my prayers in general and in particular, and 
for the happy state of the Roman Church. Amen. 

May the Almighty and merciful God grant us joy with peace, 
a bettering of life, time for true repentance, the grace and strengthen- 
ing of the Holy Spirit and perseverance in good works. Amen.” 


Thanksgiving 
Instead of our usual stuttered words of personal gratitude, or the 
reading of them from the composition of some other private indi- 
vidual, could we not do better to turn to our satenale and use some of 
the official prayers of the Church? 
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1. The slow and heartfelt praying of the Gloria would certainly 
give us new life and vigor and dispel dryness. Try it for a week and 
see if this is not true. 

2. The same way of praying the various Prefaces would have a 
similar effect. They are hymns of thanksgiving. Further, they lend 
themselves nicely to variety if they are used in connection with the 
Mass said that day. For example, the Preface of the Trinity could 
be used for Sundays; that of the Nativity or the Epiphany would 
give the right tone to our examens at Christmas time. 

3. The prayers (Collect, Secret, and Postcommunion) of the 
Votive Mass of Thanksgiving, which may be found at the end of 
the votive Mass section of the missal, make an excellent thanksgiving 
in themselves and healthily link our personal thanks with the 
morning’s Eucharistic (thanksgiving) Sacrifice. 


Prayer for Light 

What better prayer for light could be desired than the Gradual of 
the Mass for the First Sunday of Advent: ‘‘O Lord, show me Thy 
ways; teach me Thy paths. Show us, O Lord, Thy mercy and grant 
us Thy salvation.”’ All the Collects for the Sundays of Advent fit 
well under this point as does the following from the Mass of Pente- 
cost: ‘‘Alleluia, alleluia. Send forth Thy Spirit and they shall be 
created and Thou wilt renew the face of the earth. Come, Holy 
Spirit, and fill the hearts of Thy faithful and enkindle in them the 


fire of Thy love.” 


The Examen Itself 

Much freshness could be added to the examination of conscience 
by changing from our routine form of self-questioning to an exam- 
ination on the manner in which we have lived up to the four activi- 
ties that we are engaged in at Mass itself: Adoration of God; gratitude 
for the benefits He has given us between-times; contrition (propitia- 
tion) as shown by faithfulness to the Commandments, to conscience, 
to our vows, rules, special duties, and so forth; petition for further 
graces to do even better in all our works, little and great. 


Contrition and Purpose of Amendment 
A new and helpful change of this point can be obtained by saying 
with a ‘“‘humble and contrite heart’’ such prayers as the Confiteor, 
the Kyrie repeated over and over again, the Lavabo psalm, or the 
Introit of the Mass for Ash Wednesday. 
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II. EXAMEN FROM THE PSALTER 


That the Psalter can be used to good advantage to bring variety 
into our examination of conscience will become evident from the 
following examples, which are by no means exhaustive. 


Preparatory Prayer 

“Hear, O Lord. my prayers, give ear to my supplication in thy 
truth; hear me in thy justice. And enter not into judgment with 
thy servant for in thy sight no man living shall be justified. (Psalms 
142:1, 2.) 

To vary the above one could use the following from verses 6-10 
of the same psalm: “‘I stretched forth my hands unto thee: my soul 
is as earth without water unto thee. Hear me speedily, O Lord: my 
spirit hath fainted away. Turn not away thy face from me, lest I 
be like unto them that go down into the pit. Cause me to hear thy 
mercy in the morning; for in thee have I hoped. Make the way 
known to me wherein I should walk: for I have lifted up my soul 
to thee... . Teach me to do thy will, for thou art my God.” 


Thanksgiving 
To make the act of thanksgiving, one can choose from many 
psalms, for example, Psalms 9:1-20; Psalms 17, 20, 64, 67, 75, 
102, 106, 114, 115, 117, 134, 135, 137, and 146. With such a 
host of psalms to choose from one can certainly never complain of 
monotony in the way one gives thanks to God! 


Petition for Light 
Psalm 5 can be used here; or one can turn back to Psalm 142 
again as it is essentially a prayer for divine guidance. Simply saying 
from the heart, ““Show me thy ways, O Lord, teach me thy paths,” 
would be quite enough. 


The Examen 


The actual examen can be made in the usual way; or, to lend 
variety, our self-questioning may be made in the light of such new 
and usually neglected psalm-themes as gratitude, Psalms 20 and 64; 
charity, Psalm 132; confidence in God, Psalms 4 and 27; desolation, 
Psalm 87; faith, Psalm 3; suffering, Psalms 12, 101, and so forth; 
love of the Church, Psalm 82; death, Psalm 54; trust, Psalm 32; 
discouragement, Psalm 10. A glance through the topical index of 
the new edition of the Psalms (Benziger, 1945) will yield a cata- 
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logue of subjects for self-examination that will be enlivening and 
perhaps on occasion a bit startling in their self-revelation. 


Contrition and Purpose of Amendment 
We might well begin this part of our exercise with Psalm 24, 
which is a petition to obtain the grace of amendment. Following 
this we can say the Miserere (Psalm 50) or any one of the other 
penitential psalms. Since there are seven of the latter, a different one 
could be used for each day of the week. Any or all of these will help 
us to tell God that we are sorry in accents which are not merely our 


own but His. 
*x* * Kk K K K * 


In conclusion it should be noted that it is not necessary to say 
all of the prayers or psalms here suggested. If one finds that a single 
sentence from the missal, or a single verse from a psalm, says what 
one has in his heart, why go further? In such a case one should 
simply repeat the verse or sentence over and over without being con- 
cerned about finishing the prayer or psalm. 

A month of consistent work at the above method of examining 
one’s conscience will yield such light and life to the exercise as to 
make it the exciting contact with God that it can be and was meant 


to be. It will help too to fuse one’s private prayers and liturgical 
prayers into the unified wholeness that should be the mark of the 


adult religious. 
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How is Your Faith? 
Patrick M. Regan, S.J. 


ECENTLY anon-Catholic journal of theology printed 
an editorial on freedom of religion. After an analysis 
of the concept of freedom, the author drew this con- 

clusion: ‘‘Freedom is the fruit of allegiance given to God 
alone.”” He then continued: “Granting only a truly reli- 
gious man is fully free, what does freedom of religion 
mean? It means, first of all, freedom to choose one’s reli- 
gion.” 

Strange logic that allegiance to God results in freedom 
to choose one’s own religion! Why, we wonder, doesn’t 
it produce allegiance to God's religion, revealed for all men 
of all ages? ‘Again, stranger logic that explains there are 
many religions, even a large assortment of Christian reli- 
gions, one as good as another. In life’s most important 
concern God has left us to believe contradictory doctrines, 
to follow conflicting practices—all this the fruit of alle- 
giance to Him! 

God Left Out 

That in the very worship of God, man and not God is 
the norm, is contradictory; yet that is precisely the daily 
practice of millions of Christians. As a matter of fact, it 
does not even occur to them that there is such a thing as one 
true religion excluding all others as false. When on rare 
Occasions someone institutes a search for religion, truth 
receives little or no consideration. Because so few realize 
that freedom is the right to choose only what is good and 
true, God is almost universally ignored in matters religious. 


Truth in Revelation 
In this whole question of belief, emphasis must be laid 
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on the fact that there can be no choice between true and 
false. God Himself in making a revelation could not ignore 
truth but had to manifest divine reality as it actually exists. 
In a word, God revealed Himself; and since God cannot 
possibly be altered to conform to human opinions, man 
must necessarily conform his intellect to the truth about 
God. This he does by believing the revealed word describing 
God’s essence and His relations to man. 

Now the first step in the act whereby we assent to this 
truth is submission of the intellect to God’s authority. Thus 
at the very outset we must establish direct communication 
with God. Catholics, even though blessed with the true 
faith and filled with high religious ideals, must pay special 
heed to this need of intellectual contact with God. Though 
not as vulnerable as those outside the fold, they still may be 
prone to give God a subordinate place in their intellectual 
life of faith, or even forget Him altogether. Many, for 
instance, never realize that faith first, last, and always 
reaches up to God as the One revealing and the Reality 
revealed. In the matter of divine charity most of us under- 
stand clearly enough the necessity of going straight to God 
without detours through selfish interests, and so strive 
valiantly for perfect love and perfect contrition. But just 
as sure as the will embraces God in love, so the mind is 
united to Him in divine faith. 


God Overlooked 


However, in our very zeal for the faith we incline to 
overlook this intellectual union with God. Because of our 
tendency to concentrate on the truth, we are quite apt to 
forget God revealing and even God revealed. Nowadays 
with so many facilities for studying our religion, with so 
much urging to understand it and to be able to explain it, 
we are particularly inclined to focus attention on its expla- 
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nation or on a set of questions, thus overlooking its divine 
Author as well as the Reality revealed. Quite regularly it 
happens that, while probing the depths of the mystery of 
the Trinity and answering objections proposed, we never 
even think of the Triune God. Or to take another setting, 
how many ever think to repel a temptation against faith 
with: Can I possibly doubt God’s word? Only too many, 
terrorized by the temptation against faith, wrestle with the 
truth itself, trying to comprehend, for example, how Christ 
can be really present in the Eucharist. 


The Chutch’s Contribution 


What may prove another obstacle to the union of faith 
is the relation of the Church to our belief. If this is not 
clearly understood, it confuses us and may lead even to the 
Church’s supplanting God in our mental attitude towards 
matters of faith, Any number of Catholics would sub- 
scribe to: ‘‘Because the infallible Church teaches this doc- 
trine, it is true, and I believe it.” By stopping there they 
profess faith in the Church’s teaching without advertence 
to the real motive of faith. Following an accepted axiom 
in the Church that prayer conforms to truth (lex orandi, 
lex credendi), we can verify the motive from our ordinary 
act of faith: ‘I believe what the Church teaches, because 
Thou hast revealed it.’’ Hence the act of faith in its full- 
ness emphasizes God’s place: “‘Because God has revealed 
this, it is true, and I believe it.”” “To cede God's place to the 
Church, even unwittingly, is to lose the advantage of the 
power, beauty, intimacy, and the vision of faith, the com- 
munication of the divine mind to ours. Even though by 
faith we see God only as “‘a confused reflection in a mirror” 
(I Corinthians 13:12), still it is God, as surely and really 
as if we saw Him face to face in heaven, and it is He who 
revealed the reflection. 
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The primary office of the Church is to give us an in- 
fallible guarantee, ‘““This is God’s message.’’ This pro- 
nouncement is for us but a stage on the way to faith; we 
must not make it a goal. Pius IX in his definition of the 
Immaculate Conception emphasized the duty of submission 
both to the Church and to God; to fail in the latter means 
shipwreck for the faith; to fail in the former in word, 
writing or external act subjects the offender to all penalties 
of Church Law. , 

The Church’s contribution is further clarified by 
St. Paul’s distinction: “‘It was for me to plant the seed, for 
Apollo to water it, but it was God who gave the increase’ 
(I Corinthians 3:6). Like Paul’s, the Church’s mission is 
limited to planting the seed and watering it; it is still God 
who gives the increase. We too must beware the error of 
Corinth, decried by Paul: ‘“Why, what is Apollo, what is 
Paul? Only the minister of God in whom your faith rests, 
who have brought the faith to each of you in the measure 
God granted” (I Corinthians 3:5). We must beware 
mistaking the gardener for God, to whom the life and 
beauty of faith’s garden is really due. Incidentally, we 
must also guard lest the beauty of the flowers of revealed 
truth blind us to the beauty of God from whom all beauty 
comes. 

Contact with God 

One more comparison will clarify and emphasize this 
fact of intellectual contact with God in faith. A telephone 
operator’s main work is to connect us with our party; that 
done, she maintains the connection and finally breaks it at 
the end of the conversation. While the office of the infal- 
lible teaching Church is far more important than an 
operator’s, involving far greater power and activity, still 
there is a resemblance. It consists in this that the first duty 
and wish of the Church is to put us in communication with 
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God. Of course, minimizing her activity and influence 
must be avoided. She is not a mechanical operator, merely 
establishing communication with God that would involve 
exclusively private inspiration and interpretation for any 
and all. No, she is God’s own guardian of the whole of 
His message, teaching it without possibility of error to all 
men, explaining it, adapting it to our understanding, and 
applying it to current problems. Thus, as mediator of 
God’s truth, she is His supernatural instrument for many 
an inspiration and clearer interpretation in individual 
souls. God's then is the task of love, to aid the intellect, 
engaged with the dogma proposed by the Church, to a free 
assent, and then to admit it to the mysterious counsels of 
the Trinity. It is the operation of His grace, silent, effica- 
cious, mysterious, as is every great work of God. 


Message of the Individual 

What has the individual to say to God, once he has con- 
tacted Him through the Church? By-passing theological 
controversies on the preambles of faith and on the act itself, 
we may say its message would be briefly: “Lord, through 
your Church J have learned of your revelation to men, now 
contained in Scripture and tradition. These truths I 
believe because You have revealed them who can neither 
deceive nor be deceived. But more important still, since 
Your truth is living reality, I wish to explore its length and 
depth, breadth and height for a far clearer and more in- 
timate apprehension. On the Church I rely for explanation, 
direction, exhortation; but it is only by communicating 
with You that I can share more fully in the knowledge of 
Your intimate nature.” 


Faith Must Grow 
This contact established, answering divine communi- 
cations are set in motion as God through graces and inspi- 
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rations opens up new vistas of understanding for the 
believing soul. To be sure, the soul must keep the line of 
communication open through an attentive mind, remem- 
bering a distracted or disinterested mind cannot capture the 
full import of a message. This deeper understanding 
comes, therefore, during periods of special activity in 
spiritual matters: in meditation, in vocal prayer, during 
periods of recollection, during attentive reading or listening 
to sermons, in time of Mass, Communion, thanksgiving. 
Particularly a recollected mind will be quick to recognize 
God’s inspiration, desirous of profiting by it. 

Very rich and elevated is this concept of divine faith 
compared to the all-too-frequent notion that it is mainly a 
vice-like grip on revealed truth. Thus many err in thinking 
that the more we grit our teeth and the tighter we clench 
our fists, the stronger our faith. Such an attitude exposes 
faith to the danger of becoming a lifeless formality, a bone 
clenched between the teeth; it saps its vitality and dynamic 
force. In this atmosphere profession of faith can quickly 
deteriorate into, ‘‘I believe, and that’s that; now to Catholic 
Action, study clubs, social uplift, and the rest of the 
Church’s activity.” 

“T believe’’ should introduce the intellect to a whole 
world of reality, which like a great painting grows on us 
through contemplating it. ‘‘God revealed’’ challenges the 
mind to intense activity and will tax it to the limits of its 
capacity. Co-operating with “‘God revealing’’ by being 
ever attentive to His illuminations, we stimulate our life of 
faith, growing to fuller comprehension of the Reality that 
is God. In this manner our mental gaze is focused on the 
God-man, for instance, not as He appears in the light of 
weak human reason—an historical personage of the past— 
but as He is comprehended in all His mysteriousness by God 
Himself. For in this intimate union of faith, God shares 
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His own knowledge with us. 

It is quite detrimental, therefore, to the whole spiritual 
life to mistake faith as mainly tenacity in clinging to 
revealed truth. While striving for the union of love, our 
minds do not meet God’s to participate in its treasures. To 
be sure, tenacity has its own importance since we must hold 
fast to the faith. But revelation is not a body of truth 
delivered two thousand years ago, passed on from age to age 
as a sort of sacred fossil guarded by the Church, and exhib- 
ited to our astonished gaze as an archaeological phenom- 
enon. True, “God revealed’’ does not change; there is no 
change in the Three Persons who are God. But our knowl- 
edge of “‘God revealed’’ changes, and that very much, if we 
nurture it zealously to a robust growth; in fact, it will 
never cease to grow as long as we tend it. Even in the 
Church there has been development in understanding doc- 
trine since the time of the Apostles, for living truth must 
grow. Our own individual growth must be fostered by a 
mind attentive and a will docile to divine illumination; 
necessary too is our own burning desire and resolute will to 
overcome our natural dislike for contemplating truth. 


Steadfast in Faith 

Some of the foregoing strictures may give the impres- 
sion that constancy in faith is of minor importance. Such 
an impression would be erroneous since tenacity has its 
place and importance as one of the essential properties of 
faith. Thus millions of martyrs through the centuries 
demonstrate and emphasize the need of constancy; because 
they professed the faith even in the jaws of death, they were 
gloriously crowned. This constancy is also living and 
dynamic enabling us to face the trials and difficulties of 
faith perseveringly to the end. It involves cooperation 
with God’s activity in our souls. 

This constancy, as a living thing, must also grow. For 
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one thing it will grow apace with our increasing intellectual 
apprehension of God’s mysteries through our grace-assisted 
contemplation of truth. “The more penetrating our faith 
and the more real, the deeper our convictions that make for 
steadfastness. No man ever laid down his life for a cold, 
unrealized proposition; but millions have died for God 
who through faith became a great and loved reality. 

Every element of faith, therefore, must be carefully 
fostered to attain full and healthy growth. God sets no 
limits to His graces to enable us to accomplish this. 
Brighter and brighter will be the illuminations as we make 
progress, clearer and clearer the vision, until only a thin 
veil as it were separates us from the inaccessible light of 
“God revealed.”” Co-operating generously with grace, 
many a Saint has attained to that sublime height of intel- 
lectual realization of ‘“‘God revealed.”’ 


Pius XII Exhorts 
The majority of us, perhaps, are altogether too supine 
about contemplating revealed truth, even fighting shy of 
mysteries. Pope Pius XII in his encyclical on the Mystical 


Body writes: 

Some through empty fear look upon so profound a doctrine (of 
the Mystical Body) as something dangerous, and so they fight shy of 
it as the beautiful but forbidden fruit of Paradise. It is not so. 
Mysteries revealed by God cannot be harmful to men; nor should 
they remain as treasures hidden in a field, useless. 

These words alone if taken seriously at full face value 
should inspire us to a study of mysteries, a study which is 
capable of assisting us to the heights of contemplative 
union. ‘The very next words of the Pontiff imply this: 
‘Mysteries have been given from on high precisely to help 
the spiritual progress of those who study them in a spirit 
of piety.”” This would seem to be a fruitful source of spir- 
itual advance which many overlook or neglect. 
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Making God Real 

This study of mysteries, though it can be promoted 
through study clubs, doctrinal lectures, assimilative reading, 
does not necessarily involve such formal methods. In fact, if 
spiritual progress is to result, it is only accomplished under 
the tutelage of God Himself, ‘‘in a spirit of piety,”’ as the 
Pontiff puts it. A fervent soul, filled with eager desire to 
grow, will be greatly encouraged and consoled by its 
noticeable progress in spiritual insight into mysteries. By 
making daily meditation in this way in the presence of 
Christ, reflecting on the mysteries, praying for light, in- 
voking the intercession of the saints for grace, a soul will 
travel far toward making God very real to itself. 

Nor are these exhortations to contemplate revealed 
truth only for the highly educated and for those learned in 
theology. It is the only way to make God real to the soul. 
Hence many uneducated and simple people have attained 
brilliant success, not only canonized saints, but hidden ones 
also. Archbishop Goodier in his booklet, ‘‘“Some Hints on 
Prayer,” tells the story of a poor woman, bedridden for 
years. When she first became ill she arranged some daily 
prayers for herself, resolving to say them slowly to make 
them go better. But soon the Our Father had grown so 
much that it took her a whole week to get through it. She 
often prayed that many others would find how much is 
hidden in the Our Father. Through the grace of God, 
therefore, through patient endurance of her sufferings, and 
through ridding herself of haste, which according to 
St. Francis de Sales is the ruin of devotion, this poor, 
uneducated woman reached sublime heights of contempla- 
tion. Week after week the mystery of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of men filled her thoughts as the 
great reality it is. Her method was simplicity itself, yet 
few follow her example. 
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Method of Vatican Council 
The identical method for the study of mysteries, 
explained in more technical language, is outlined in the 


encyclical: 

For, as the Vatican Council teaches, ‘‘reason illumined by faith, 
if it seeks earnestly, piously and wisely, does attain, under God, to a 
certain knowledge and a most helpful knowledge of mysteries, by 
considering their analogy with what it knows naturally, and their 
mutual relations and their common relation with man’s last end,” 
although, as the same holy Synod observes, reason even thus illumined 
“‘is never made capable of understanding these mysteries as it does 
those truths which form its proper object.” 

Undoubtedly, the poor woman in meditating the 


fatherhood of God was unaware she was using analogy and 
was integrating the mysteries, but she did that nonetheless. 
There is no other way. 

Application 

Even a few meditations on this method of studying 
revealed mysteries would bring immediate advantage to any 
soul striving for spiritual progress. Such considerations 
as the following would be profitable: (1) Since an ecumen- 
ical council proposes this method and stamps it with its 
approval, we have antecedent certitude of its efficacy. 
(2) The first requisite is to ‘‘seek,’’ and this involves the 
intellectual effort always required in the search for truth. 
(3) We must be “earnest, pious, wise’’ (each word fur- 
nishes enough matter for a meditation) in our search. 
(4) All this leads to ‘“‘a certain knowledge and a helpful 
knowledge of mysteries.’’ 

Having prescribed the proper attitude and indicated the 
certain goal, the council then tells us how this is to be 
reached. Three lines of procedure are indicated. 

We must consider the analogy of mysteries with what 
we know naturally. Since God is mirrored in His creation, 
we can consequently always find at least a faint resemblance 
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for a mental take-off into the stratosphere of divine reality. 
The shamrock, indeed, has but a very remote resemblance 
to the Trinity; yet St. Patrick, according to tradition, used 
it successfully to teach that mystery to the Irish. St. Augus- 
tine’s mirror of the Trinity was the human soul with its 
being, knowing, willing. Every successful catechism 
teacher has learned by experience the practical value of 
clear, striking examples, which is nothing else but the 
method of analogy applied. 

The second line of procedure indicated by the Vatican 
Council is to consider the ‘‘mutual relations of mysteries.”’ 
Thus a consideration of the relation of the Trinity to the 
Incarnation, of this to the Redemption, of this to the Mys- 
tical Body (to indicate only one chain of mysteries) will 
astonish most of us by the abundant fruits of progress in 
knowledge of God. 

The third line of procedure is a consideration of the 
“common relation of mysteries with man’s last end.”’ It 


too will delight us with the new supernatural world it pre- 
sents to our wondering gaze. 


An Example 

An outstanding example of the application of this 
method is to be found in the encyclical on the Mystical 
Body itself. This doctrine is a strict mystery involving 
very many other revealed mysteries. “The main purpose of 
the encyclical is to explain the doctrine. ‘The entire first 
part is an explanation in three sections of the terms, 
“Body,” “of Christ,’’ and “‘Mystical.’’” The explanation 
of ‘‘Body”’ is an unfolding of the analogy of this Body to 
physical and moral bodies found amongst us. ‘‘Of Christ’’ 
is explained by interrelating the mysteries of the Incarna- 
tion, redemption, and sanctification to our union with 
Christ for our eternal salvation. ‘Mystical’? summarizes 
the two preceding explanations. Other mysteries involved 
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in the further explanation are: union in faith, hope, and 
charity through the Holy Spirit, the divine indwelling, 
and the sacrifice of the Mass. 


An Application 

The very intellectual life of faith we are treating is 
mysterious. It will not be amiss to apply what we have 
been learning from the Vatican Council to throw new 
light on it. We shall employ an analogy. Suppose a sci- 
entist made a radar contact with an inhabited planet, 
learning much of the nature of the place and its inhabitants. 
This scientist we would accept as an authority, studying 
with avidity the information he passed on. We would be 
most eager for more and more information. If by some 
chance the scientist enabled us personally to communicate 
in a mysterious way with the ruler of the planet, we would 
seize every opportunity with miser’s greed. Slow and 
imperfect though the method might be, we would patiently 
persevere, welcoming every new bit of information, rejoic- 
ing that first crude ideas were being gradually clarified. 

Now the Church presents us the revealed facts of 
heaven, its citizens, its nature. As intermediary she guar- 
antees the facts as revealed by God. The personal com- 
munication with God she makes possible to us, and daily 
we speak familiarly with God, His Mother, the angels, and 
the saints. We really live in that atmosphere of the super- 
natural life, with God and its characters growing more and 
more real with the passing of time. Surely it all should be 
as actual as any radar communication with a distant planet 
might be. 


A Last Application 
But right here on earth there is quite a bit of heaven, 
what with the Trinity indwelling in our souls, the Real 
Presence, the Holy Sacrifice. ‘The Adoro Te of St. Thomas 
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Aquinas will furnish our last application: | 
Sight, touch and taste in Thee are each deceived, 
The ear alone most safely is believed, 
I believe all the Son of God has spoken 
Than Truth’s own word there is no truer token. 

If a blind man lived in paradise, how eagerly he would 
listen to every description and explanation of his surround- 
ings. His would be a very real world; and he would act 
accordingly, enjoying every delight to the utmost of his 
limited capacity. In fact his very handicap would result 
in sharpening other faculties to compensate for his defect 
of vision. His prayer would be ceaseless for full vision, 
his whole being rejoicing at every slightest advance to the 
goal. 

Now it is an astounding reality that every element of 
the beatific vision is so proximate to us. With Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit dwelling in us through sanctifying grace, 
only mortal bodies and the obscurity of faith prevent full 
vision. ‘This will come after we pass through the portal of 
death; but meanwhile immeasurable progress toward vision 
is within our power. The blind man is hopeless compared 
to us aided by God revealing Himself to us ceaselessly. 


How ts Your Faith? 

In the light of all that has gone before, we should be 
able to get a clear picture of the state of our own intellectual 
life of faith. We are hardly in the class of those outside the 
fold for whom God means so little in faith and religion that 
freedom of religion means the right to choose any religion 
you like. But if faith is mere words, a jumble of words 
with no reality behind them, if prayer is nothing but the 
droning of words, and spiritual reading a study of literary 
form and style, then God is not a great reality in our spir- 
itual life. 

But perhaps many do actually glimpse a vague vision 
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of God as a great reality. Their faith will still be weak 
unless daily they exert themselves constantly to keep in 
contact with ‘‘God revealing’ Himself personally to them. 
This is our life’s work and, faithfully followed, it leads to 
great heights. 

While checking the foregoing, we can also profitably 
examine our attitude towards the office of the Church and 
towards the function of steadfastness in our faith. All 
will be well if we find that for us faith is a first link with a 
supernatural world that is very real, and that through 
grace we contemplate that world, making God ever more 
real tous. In sucha case we will welcome the helpful sug- 
gestions of the Vatican Council for studying mysteries, and 
the exhortation of our Holy Father to do this in a spirit of 
piety to promote our spiritual progress. 





In Case You Don’t Know It-- 


Twelve years ago the Salvatorian Fathers inaugurated the devotion known as 
the ‘‘Priest’s Saturday.’’ It consists essentially in offering Holy Mass, Holy Com- 
munion, all prayers, labors, sacrifices, joys, and sorrows on the Saturday following 
the First Friday of each month for the sanctification of all priests and students for 
the priesthood throughout the world. Literature explaining the devotion in detail 
may be obtained from the Salvatorian Fathers, Publishing Department, St. Nazianz, 
Wisconsin. 

“To develop in souls a strong permanent devotion toward Our Lord in the 
Sacrament of His Love by concentrating attention on the Eucharist during thirty 
consecutive days,’’ the Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament organized a movement, 
which is now enriched with indulgences, for the observance of April as the ‘‘Month 
of the Holy Eucharist.’’ For full information wirite to the Fathers of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Desk: M.H.E., 184 East 76th Street, New York 2, N. Y. 

A new quarterly review, Catholic Action, is now published to provide for the 
special conditions, needs, and opportunities of Catholic Action in India. The 
magazie is published at 2, Armenian Street, George Town, Madras, India. Annual 
Subscription Re. 1-4-0. 

Our Lady’s Press Mart, P. O. Box 122, Passaic, New Jersey, offers gratis 
attractive ‘‘Go to Mass Sunday’’ stamps suitable for use on letters, packages, and 
so forth. Requests for stamps must be accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 
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On Reading at Table 
Claude Kean, O.F.M. 


T CAN hardly fail to strike the newcomer to religious 
life as odd—this reading aloud of pious books during 
meals. What, he wonders, is the purpose of it? Is it to 

expedite meals? Or to safeguard communal charity? Or 
to expiate the self-concession inherent in eating? Or, at 
least on fast days, to divert the mind from the menu? It is 
not long, of course, till he finds the answer: that, just as 
restaurants add music to meals for the consumer’s pleasure, 
religious refectories add reading to meals for the consumer’s 
profit. 

This profit can, undoubtedly, be substantial. The 
refectory reading can draw our minds, after a morning or 
an afternoon of distracting duties, back from the perimeter 
of religious life to the Center; can “knit up the the ravell’d 
sleave of care’; can freshen our spirit and fill anew the wells 
of our motives. But it can do these things only if several 
conditions—quite obvious, yet quite often ignored—are 
posited. 

First, the reading must be heard. Normally, it will be 
heard if the reader observes Father Pardow’s simple rubric: 
Open your mouth, and read slowly. There is the whole 
crux of the matter. AQ lectern, rightly placed, can help; 
and, in large refectories, a public-address system can help 
even more. But, as trained actors have proved a thousand 
times over in whispered lines, the audibility of a voice 
depends not primarily on bigness of volume, but on sharp- 
ness of diction. Barring marked impediments of speech, 
then, there is not one reader in the religious community who 
cannot be easily understood if, in the phrase of Canon 
Sheehan, he will “‘bite off his words, as riflemen bite their 
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cartridges, and chisel every consonant, and give full scope 
to every vowel.”’ 

Next to enunciation comes interpretation. It would 
seem that, under this heading, a curious tradition governs 
much of our refectory reading: the tradition of utter imper- 
sonality. Perhaps from promptings of humility, we strive 
to sound not like ourselves or like any recognizable person 
at all, but like some generic concept of a religious. To that 
end we affect a voice suggestive of a cold in the head: a voice 
that is toneless, lifeless, remote, altogether detached from its 
possessor; a voice that, shorn of all accidents, comes forth 
before mankind as a sheer essence. We read every word 
like every other word. We reduce all the author's thoughts 
to acommon denominator of impassivity. His challenging 
question-marks and his indignant exclamation-points we 
turn alike into prosaic periods. If dialog occurs, we flatten 
it into monolog. If we come to a passage of poetic beauty, 
we read it as dispiritedly as though we were reading the 
constitutions of the community. 

And this is passing strange. An hour or two ago, ina 
classroom, we read aloud a story so imaginatively that our 
young listeners hung on our every word; and now, in a 
refectory, we read aloud another story, or at least another 
book, so perfunctorily that our religious hearers nod over 
their plates. Why the sudden declension from Dr. Jekyll 
to Mr. Hyde? Why the horrent change from entirely 
natural reading to entirely unnatural chanting? from a 
style that vivifies a text to a style that embalms it? We 
are, indeed, not to “‘tear passion to tatters’ in our reading: 
we are not to over-read. But neither are we to under-read. 
Good reading is nothing but intelligent reading. And 
religious self-effacement demands neither the private nor 
the public abstention from the use of intelligence. 

The Horation precept still holds: “If you want me to 
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weep, you yourself must first grieve.” The interested 
listener still presupposes the interested reader. And, instead 
of a drably ascetic feature of our daily schedule, what a 
profitable and pleasurable pastime might our table reading 
become if all our readers were to read, not “in mournful 
numbers,’’ but in tones that variously “‘echoed the sense’’ 
of what they read! 

Much of the prosperity of reading, it is true, depends 
upon the book. And here let superiors remember that books, 
like music, fit particular purposes and occasions. Bach and 
Beethoven and Brahms are masterly music indeed; but, as 
tests have proved (as though proof were needed! ), they are 
not good dinner music. ‘The subtlety of Bach, the emo- 
tional intensity of Beethoven, the massiveness of Brahms 
impede digestion, instead of promoting it. On the other 
hand, Strauss is good dinner music: for the most part light- 
some, melodious, and not too profound. 

In a similar way, many books of devotion, though in 
themselves excellent, are not good table reading. Contro- 
versial works are not, nor are scholarly works of apologet- 
ics, nor are solid treatises on asceticism. Close concentration 
and happy digestion do not get along well together. Saint 
Francis de Sales, for that reason, advises against mental 
prayer immediately after a meal, ‘before digestion is 
advanced,” citing not only the difficulty of concentration 
when one is ‘heavy and drowsy,” but the positive danger 
to health in it. Andi is it not at least conceivable that some 
of the stomach disorders not uncommon among religious 
can be traced to the heavy literary fare served at our meals: 
the books of unrelenting self-analysis, the ponderous trea- 
tises on the vows, the unrelievedly statistical biographies of 
the saints? 

One mother superior told the writer not long ago that, 
weary of high and dry books, she had appointed for table 
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reading an excellent novel by an excellent novelist, White 
Fire, by Father E. J. Edwards, §.V.D. Though a few 
rigorists in the community frowned at the innovation, the 
majority of the sisters rejoiced. Here, for once, was a book 
to which they could listen without effort; indeed, a book 
which they could follow daily with bated interest and yet 
not without genuine spiritual profit. From the trials of a 
real flesh-and-blood nun, ‘‘Sister Agnes,’’ they derived more 
practical wisdom than from whole libraries of abstract 
ascetics. 

Would the experiment of that superior not be worth 
duplicating in all communities? Is it against a book that it 
excite interest? that on occasion it even provoke good- 
humored laughter? Must we ever eat our bread in serious- 
ness and sorrow, as though joy were not a gift of the Holy 
Ghost? If Our Lord “taught in parables,”’ is it undignified 
for us to listen to parables in the form of religious novels? 
If almost every word that He uttered was fringed with the 
pictorial and often even the poetic, do we indulge in 
unseemly levity by preferring the colorful and concrete 
religious book to the vaporous and abstract? 

We live in an age of excellent Catholic writing: of 
first-rate biographies, such as Walsh’s Theresa of Avila. 
Feeney’s American Woman, Maynard’s Too Small a 
World, O’Brien’s Enter Saint Anthony, Sargent’s Mitzi, 
Repplier’s Junipero Sera or Mere Marie of the Ursulines; 
of well-written novels, such as those of Benson and Shee- 
han and more recent writers like Edwards; of attractive 
works of apologetics, such as those of Chesterton and Lunn; 
of well-edited Catholic magazines and papers, replete with 
articles of current interest and importance. Why, in the 
midst of such plenty, should we keep to a starvation diet? 





Preparing for 
the Lay Apostolate 


John A. Hardon, S.J. 


and their teachers filled the Rackham Memorial Hall to listen 
to the devout recitation of the Hail Mary! The Ave Maria was 
. part of a dramatic story a young man was telling about a Canadian 
commando who seems to have been miraculously cured of blindness 
by our Blessed Mother. 

How did such a Catholic subject as devotion to Mary ever get a 
hearing in a public speech exhibition? before an auditorium full of 
non-Catholics? and the whole affair sponsored by a large secular 
university? The answer is: Catholic Action through the Sodality. 

We must all be aware of the interest manifested by the late Holy 
Father and by the present Pontiff in the forming of a lay apostolate 
and of their wish that the Catholic school be made a training ground 
for such an apostolate. These facts were made quite evident by the 
letter to the superiors general of all religious institutes on the ‘‘Pro- 
motion of Catholic Action.’’ This letter, written in 1936 by the 
Cardinal Secretary of State in the name of Pius XI, was quoted in 
full in REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS (September, 1945), and was accom- 
panied by a very complete commentary by Father Francis B. Don- 
nelly. 

It is one thing to know the fact that the Holy See wishes our 
Catholic schools to be a training ground for the formation of lay 
apostles; it is quite another thing to determine the means of accom- 
plishing this purpose. Space forbids our giving here an extended 
study of all the different ways in which training lay apostles can 
be integrated into the regular program of a Catholic grammar school, 
high school, or college. There are many methods of doing this; and 
the teacher’s own ingenuity will suggest scores of ways besides the one 
here detailed. But the writer’s experience is limited to the effective- 
ness of one method of dovetailing Catholic Action with Catholic 
education. The method in question is extra-curricular speech work 
in high school elocution and debating. | 

Elocution. in its variant forms—oratory, declamation, and dra- 
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matic dialog—has long been recognized as an excellent medium for 
developing the intellectual and emotional talents of young students. 
But it can be much more than that. It can become the instrument 
for training them to give that evidence of the faith within them of 
which we American Catholics are so sorely in need. Once a teacher 
of eloquence becomes convinced that his or her trainees can be inspired 
by higher ideals than mere excellence in vocal expression, then what 
began as an elementary course in speech culture becomes overnight a 
dynamic and almost resistless force of the apostolate. No secular sub- 
ject, be it ever so noble, has the power of inspiring young minds with 
the same enthusiasm that is evoked by the simplest truths of our 
Catholic faith. 

But there is more than inspirational value to this change of atti- 
tude. As soon as a definite apostolic turn is given to elocution sub- 
ject matter and technique, opportunities will be found without even 
looking for them to put the ammunition to immediate use. In many 
cities there are forensic leagues with mixed Catholic and non- 
Catholic membership. In such places Catholic students have all the 
room they want to give expression to the ideals and principles of the 
religion they profess. This does not mean that every elocution piece 
ipso facto becomes a vehicle for Catholic propaganda; but it does 
mean that every speech carries enough of the substance of the faith 
to impress the non-Catholic audience that, ‘Here is something dif- 
ferent. It’s good; and it’s Catholic.” 

When, for example, a young man gives an oratorical piece like 
“The Easter Message from Corregidor,” even the most blasé are 
bound to listen sympathetically. He quotes the words of the an- 
nouncer of the Voice of Freedom that fateful Easter morning of 
1942: ‘People of the Philippines, do not despair. Your deliverance 
is near at hand. Like your Master before you, you have been 
betrayed into the hands of your enemies. Like your Lord and Mas- 
ter, you have been beaten and tortured and put to death. But like 
Him too, you will soon rise again to a glory and a peace that you 
have never known before. People of the Philippines do not despair.” 
When words like that are spoken, it doesn’t take a Catholic or even a 


Christian to appreciate the depth of human feeling hidden behind 
them. But the important thing for our purpose is that they were 
originally spoken by a devout Catholic, Colonel Romulo, aide to the 
late President Quezon of the Philippines. And they carry the sub- 
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stance of a penetrating truth: the redemption of mankind by the 
death of Christ on the Cross. 

So much for elocution as a suitable medium for cultivating the 
apostolic spirit in our students by giving them first hand oppor- 
tunities of putting this spirit into practice. Another means that has 
been found even more effective in this respect is interscholastic 
debating. As an outlet for Catholic Action, debating is only just 
beginning to be exploited by our teachers of forensics. A case in 
point is the State of Michigan where out of two hundred high 
schools in the forensic league all but five or so are secular institu- 
tions. This argues to an oversight somewhere. Either the public 
schools are misguided in the emphasis they place on forensics, or we 
Catholics have not yet come to realize that there are more than edu- 
cational possibilities hidden in this field. 

It may sound romantic to talk about high school teensters getting 
up in a public forum to defend some elemental truth like the charity 
of Christ in a godless world. But they doit. The audience may be 
indifferent or unfriendly, and there is always the clever witticism to 
take from ‘‘the gentleman on the opposition.’’ This offers no diffi- 
culty at all. The teensters enjoy the smell of battle and soon 
develop a cast of mind that practically nullifies a purely secular 
approach to any subject, political, social, or economic. 

Many examples could be given to illustrate the effectiveness of 
debating as an entree into the lay apostolate. On one occasion, 
during a city wide tournament, twelve of our debaters were defending 
Pope Pius XII’s Five-Point Plan for world peace. Their opponents 
were eight other groups of high school students from as many dif- 
ferent secular institutions. One of the coaches openly criticized the 
program our young men were following: ‘‘Cut out that religion 
stuff. Religion is all right in church, but it has no place on a debate 
platform. If you want to get any decision from the judges, you’d 
better change your method of argument. You'll never win a debate 
that way.’ Well, he was wrong; because the young Ciceros not 
only won a debate but ran off with the whole tournament. 

Another time, while debating with an out-of-town public school 
on the question of a federal world government, the first speaker on the 
affirmative did nct defend the affirmative. He broke into a tirade that 
lasted ten minutes, defending a world order in which the Providence 
of God would not be recognized. ‘‘What has religion got us any- 
way? Nothing but wars and misery. After all, we are masters of 
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our own destiny. Let us work out a plan of world peace in which 
every notion of a power higher than man’s will be scuttled.’’ This 
might have been ranting nonsense, except that the poor fellow was 
dead serious about what he was saying. The logical thing for our 
first speaker to do was to forget all about his own prepared talk and 
answer the blasphemy. So he spent his ten minutes of alloted time 
defending, not a substitute for a world government, but the recog- 
nition of Almighty God in the world which He created. 

Incidentally there is a peculiar significance in the choice of sub- 
jects or resolutions for interscholastic debates. Individual schools 
do not choose a subject but the choice is made for them, apparently 
through the National Educational Association and according to the 
recommendation of the Federal Government. Only one subject is 
given out each year. It is the same for all the high schools and col- 
leges throughout the country. As a matter of policy, the annual 
debate topic is being discussed in Congress during the very time that 
student polemists are threshing out the subject among themselves. 
All of this is part of our democratic system, whereby national issues 
are first aired among the people before official action is taken upon 
them by the government. This emphasizes the importance of our 
Catholic schools’ taking advantage of their democratic privilege to 
instil some of the principles of Christ into the minds and hearts of 
those who hardly know Him. And along with this positive indoc- 
trination of others, the students are training themselves to become 
what the late Holy Father made bold to call, “Bearers of light, 
helpers of the Holy Spirit, auxiliary light-armed soldiers of the 
Church.” 

A word is in place on the ranks from which the young men were 
drawn for this basic training in the apostolate that we have reviewed. 
They were Sodalists, actively interested in promoting the apostolic 
aims of the Sodality. Many of them were members of a local Catholic 
Action cell where they received the background and inspiration 
necessary to appear in public as youthful exponents of their faith. It 
took courage to do what they did; but the courage was never lacking. 
Sometimes their efforts were repaid with the high compliment of 
imitation. They might come back to a return engagement in debate 
and listen to the opposition—non-Catholic, of course—defending 
the Pope as an authority in politics and the social sciences. 

An objection might be raised that it is time enough to introduce 
Catholic students into the lay apostolate after they have finished their 
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formal studies. Then too there is the question whether the secular 
clergy and not religious are to take the primary and almost exclusive 
initiative in the promotion of Catholic Action. To both these ques- 
tions we have the authoritative answer of Pius XI in his Apostolic 
Letter to the Brazilian hierarchy, October 27, 1935. His words 
deserve to be memorized by every religious who is sincerely interested 
in the apostolate of the laity: ‘‘Surely the most powerful and far- 
flung support of Catholic Action may be expected from the numerous 
religious institutes of men and women which have already rendered 
such signal services to the Church . . . Religious men and women will 
help Catholic Action in a very special way if they strive to prepare for 
it from their earliest years the boys and girls whom they have in their 
schools and academies. These young people should at first be gently 
drawn to a desire for the apostolate, and then should be steadily and 
earnestly urged to join the associations of Catholic Action; and 
where such associations are wanting, they should be promoted by the 
religious themselves. Surely there is no better way and no better 
opportunity for training young people in Catholic Action, than those 
which exist in schools and colleges.”’ 

One last point needs to be cleared up. The objection might be 
made that our Catholic schools already have as many organizations as 
the student body and teachers can manage. More additions would be 
useless where they would not be a positive burden. In any case, there 
is no more room for organizations of a specifically apostolic char- 
acter. It will have been noticed in the present review of ‘‘apostolized”’ 
speech activities that they were first and foremost a sodality activity. 
In other words, promoting the work of the apostolate among our 
students can and in most cases should be the immediate work of 
school organizations which are not openly and avowedly “Catholic 
Actionist.’’ Pius XI is explicit on this point, in the letter which he 
wrote to the Hierarchy of Brazil in 1935. Touching this very ques- 
tion, he says: ‘“Thus also the associations and institutions which have 
for their purpose the spread of piety, the teaching of Christian doc- 
trine, or any other form of social apostolate, will become auxiliary 
forces of Catholic Action, and without departing in any way from 
each one’s peculiar sphere, will happily secure that concord and har- 
mony, that organized co-operation, and that mutual understanding, 
which We have ceaselessly recommended.” 








Our Lady’s Rosary 
Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 


CTOBER is the month of Our Lady’s Rosary. 
Throughout the Catholic world priests, religious, 
and men and women of every walk of life vie with 

each other to do honor to Our Lady by the daily recitation 
of the rosary. It may be helpful as a stimulant for our 
devotion, to recall the origin, nature, and conditions of this 
popular devotion. 


The Our Father 

The most precious of the oral prayers in the treasury of 
the Church is undoubtedly the Our Father. Christ Him- 
self taught this prayer to His disciples when they earnestly 
asked Him: ‘‘Lord, teach us to pray, even as John likewise 
taught his disciples’ (Luke 11:1). And the text of the 
Lord’s Prayer as given to us by Saint Matthew in his Gos- 
pel (6:9-13) became the daily prayer of the first Chris- 
tians as well as of all the faithful down through the cen- 
turies. 

If we recall that up to the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, when the art of printing was invented, only 
clerics and some of the nobility could read and write, we 
are not surprised to learn that the principal devotion of the 
faithful at large was the repetition of the Our Father. In 
the eighth century the penitentials, or books relating to 
penitents, prescribed various penances of twenty, fifty, or 
more Pater Nosters. Again, in the course of the early cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages, when the lay brothers in the 
religious orders became distinct from the choir monks, the 
former, who were illiterate, recited one hundred and fifty 
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Pater Nosters in place of the one hundred and fifty psalms 
which were recited in choir as part of the Divine Office. 


Origin and Use of Prayer Beads 


Such a repeated use of one and the same prayer spon- 
taneously suggested a method of counting the number of 
prayers recited. At first the count was kept on one’s fin- 
gers. Then the Fathers of the Desert, following the 
example of St. Anthony, the First Hermit, collected a num- 
ber of pebbles and laid them aside one by one as they recited 
their prayers. 

In the West the use of pebbles was soon replaced by 
grains of berries, seeds, bone, or wood, attached to each 
other by a cord. In the course of time such a string of 
grains or beads was called a paternoster since it was used 
most frequently for the recitation of the Our Father. In 
the thirteenth century the manufacturers of these articles 
were known as paternosterers; and almost everywhere in 
Europe they formed a recognized craft guild of consider- 
able importance. Paternoster Row in London preserves 
the memory of the street in which the English craft-fellows 
congregated. That such beads were in use in the eleventh 
century is evident from Malmesbury who relates that the 
Countess Godiva of Coventry (circa 1075) left by will to 
the statue of a certain monastery ‘“‘the circlet of precious 
stones which she had threaded on a cord in order that fin- 
gering them one after another she might count her prayers 
exactly.”” The military orders, notably the Knights 
Templar of St. John, adopted the paternoster beads as part 
of the equipment of lay members. ‘These paternoster beads 
were also used by the laity in general and were openly 
carried as a sign of penance, especially by bands of pilgrims 
who visited the shrines, churches, and other holy places of 


Rome in procession. 
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“Ave Maria’ or “Hail Mary” 

The Hail Mary owes its origin to certain pious persons 
who joined the words of the Angel Gabriel with those of 
St. Elizabeth to form a greeting and salutation in honor of 
the Mother of Christ, hence the name ‘‘Angelic Salutation.”’ 
It was repeated many times in succession, accompanied by 
genuflections or some other external acts of reverence. Thus 
a contemporary biographer of St. Albert (died 1140) tells 
us: ‘‘A hundred times a day he bent his knees, and fifty 
times he prostrated himself raising his body again by his 
fingers and toes, while he repeated at every genuflection: 
‘Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed art 
thou amongst women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb.’’’ This form constituted the whole of the Hail 
Mary as then said, and the fact that all the words are set 
down in this biography seems to imply that the formula 
had not yet become universally familiar. But by the end 
of the twelfth century it was in common use in many parts 
of Europe. 

Pope Urban IV, who died in 1264, granted an indul- 
gence to all who added the words “‘Jesus Christ, Amen”’ to 
the form quoted above. It was in this form that Thomas 
a Kempis recited the Hail Mary at the end of the thirteenth 
century. 

The second half of the Hail Mary begins to appear in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. St. Bernardine of 
Siena added to the Angelic Salutation the words: ‘‘Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners.’’ And at the 
end of the fifteenth century, in an ordinance of the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence (1493) the longer formula, “Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for us now and at the hour of 
our death, Amen”’ appears, perhaps for the first time. The 
complete form of the Hail Mary, as we have it today, was 
included in the various breviaries used by the diocesan 
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clergy and by the religious orders, though occasional slight 
variations in form are found. This complete form is 
recommended by the Roman Catechism in 1566. It received 
final approval when Pope St. Pius V, in the new edition of 
the Roman Breviary promulgated by him in 1568, ordered 
it to be recited by all priests before the single canonical 
hours, together with the Pater Noster. From the breviary 
the complete form passed into general use among the faith- 
ful. 


Rosary Beads 

As we saw above, the paternoster beads were used by 

the laity as a substitute for the Divine Office, and for this 
reason were sometimes called ‘‘the psalter of the laity.”’ At 
the beginning of the eleventh century, the custom was 
introduced of adding the angelic salutation to the Our 
Father, and for a while some of the clergy, religious, and 
laity recited 50 or 150 Paters and Aves on the paternoster 
beads. Gradually the custom of reciting 50 or 150 Aves 
only on the beads came into vogue, and it was probably 
this form of prayer which was popularized by St. Dominic 
at the suggestion of the Blessed Virgin. The Roman 
Breviary, in the fourth lesson for the Feast of the Most 
Holy Rosary, tells us that when the Albigensian heresy was 
devastating the country of Toulouse, St. Dominic earnestly 
besought the help of Our Lady and was instructed by her 
(so tradition asserts) to preach the Rosary among the 
people as an antidote to heresy and sin. That this form of 
devotion was known before the birth of St. Dominic is 
clear especially from two sources. The first is the so-called 
“Mary-legends’’ according to one of which, dating back to 
the early twelfth century, a client of Our Lady who had 
been wont to recite one hundred and fifty Aves every day 
was bidden by her to say only fifty, but more slowly. Again 
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in the twelfth century this form of prayer was recom- 
mended to the anchoresses of England and practiced by 
them, as appears from the ancient Ancren Riwle which was 
written about the middle of the twelfth century. 

In the course of time the one hundred and fifty beads on 
which the Ave Maria was recited became distributed into 
decades, or series of ten, separated from one another by a 
large grain or bead on which is recited a Pater Noster; and 
by the middle of the fourteenth century the use of such 
beads had spread rapidly. In 1469 Sixtus IV called these 
beads the ‘‘Psalter of Our Lady’’ and encouraged their 
use by granting indulgences. 

The religious orders, notably the Benedictines, the 
Carthusians, and the Dominicans, retained the use of the 
beads made up of fifteen decades. But among the faithful 
the smaller beads of five decades became popular in the 
course of time. The Gloria Patri was added to each decade 
only in the seventeenth century in Italy. The custom of 
reciting the Creed, a Pater, and three Aves at the beginning 
of the rosary, is laudable; but it is not necessary for the 
gaining of any indulgences. It originated in Germany, first 
by reciting the Creed at the beginning, to which was added, 
about the middle of the 18th century, a Pater, and three 
Aves for an increase in the three theological virtues— 
faith, hope, and charity. In Spain and in Spanish speaking 
countries, the Creed, Pater, and three Aves are added at the 
end of the rosary. 

Meditation on the Mysteries 

Thus in its external form the rosary was established 
little by little; and it was a long time before the custom of 
meditating on the mysteries of Our Lord’s and Our Lady’s 
lives while saying it was introduced. At the beginning of 
the fifteenth century a Carthusian of Treves is said to have 
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first introduced into the rosary a mystery of the lives of 
Jesus and Mary by adding some words to the end of the 
first half of the Hail Mary. His rosary was composed of 
fifty Aves and fifty mysteries. As is still done in Germany 
and other parts of the world today, the first Ave ran thus: 
“Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed art 
thou amongst women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, 
Jesus, whom, by the message of the angel, thou didst con- 
ceive of the Holy Ghost, Amen.”’ This innovation met with 
a hearty reception and was taken up by the faithful. Alan 
of Rupe, a famous Dominican preacher, composed one hun- 
dred and fifty phrases one for each of the Aves of Mary’s 
Psalter. Later these numerous mysteries were lessened, and 
about the year 1500 the Carthusian Landsberger gives a 
guide for the recitation of the rosary (of five decades) in 
which he assigns to the first two decades the meditation on 
the principal joys of Mary; for the two following, the 
meditation on the sorrows of Jesus and Mary; and for the 
fifth, the mysteries of the glorification of Jesus and Mary. 
In 1483 we find a rosary of fifteen mysteries only—one 
mystery for each decade, and they correspond with our 
present mysteries except for the last, which was the Last 
Judgment instead of the Coronation of Our Lady. In 1521 
the Dominican, Albert of Castello, published in Italy his 
book on the Rosary. In it he indicates various methods of 
saying the rosary; among others, that of the fifteen mys- 
teries in actual use today. 

In his Bull of September 17, 1569, Pope St. Pius V 
for the first time officially mentions meditation on the lives 
of Christ and of His Mother to be made while saying the 
rosary. He states that up to that time meditation on the 
mysteries was not required; but he also affirms that from 
that day on fifteen Paters with one hundred and fifty Aves, 
distributed in decades, with meditation on the fifteen mys- 
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teries, constitutes the rosary essentially. 


Indulgences for Saying the Rosary 

The Official Collection of Indulgences, published by 
the Holy See in 1938 under the title Preces et Pia Opera 
lists the following indulgences which may be gained by any 
Catholic who recites the rosary, even though the beads used 
are not blessed (No. 360): 

1. An indulgence of five years whenever a third part 
(five decades) of the rosary is recited with devotion; 

2. An indulgence of ten years, once a day, whenever a 
third part of the rosary is recited in company with others, 
whether in public or in private; also a plenary indulgence 
on the last Sunday of each month, provided the rosary has 
been recited in common at least three times in any of the 
preceding weeks; confession, Communion, and a visit to a 
church or public oratory is also required to gain this plenary 
indulgence. | 

3. A plenary indulgence, on condition of confession 
and Communion, is granted to those who piously recite a 
third part of the rosary in the presence of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, either publicly exposed, or at least reserved in the 
tabernacle. 

Note one: The decades may be separated, provided the 
entire rosary (five or fifteen decades) is said on one and the 
same day. 

Note two: If, while reciting the rosary, the faithful are 
wont to use a pair of beads blessed by a priest of the Order 
of Preachers, or some other priest having special faculties, 
they may gain other indulgences in addition to those enum- 
erated above. Thus far the Official Collection of Indul- 
gences. 

It may be well to mention here that ordinarily one can- 
not gain various indulgences attached to one and the same 
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pious work unless one repeats the pious work for each 
indulgence. However, in virtue of a privilege granted by 
Pius X on June 12, 1907, one may gain not only the indul- 
gences mentioned above but also the Dominican and the 
Crosier indulgences provided the beads have been specially 
blessed for these latter; and on February 17, 1922, Pius XI 
included the Apostolic Indulgences. 

It would take too long to enumerate all the indulgences 
which may be attached to rosaries by way of a special bles- 
sing. Suffice it to say here that the Dominican blessing 
enables one to gain 100 days indulgence for each Pater and 
Ave; the Crosier indulgence, 500 days on each bead. 


Conditions for Gaining Indulgences 

To gain the indulgences one must observe the following 
conditions: 

1. One must hold a rosary in one’s hand and tell the 
beads as the Aves are recited. This is the general rule. How- 
ever, if two or more persons recite the rosary in common, it 
suffices that one of them use a rosary to guide the recitation; 
but the others must abstain from all external occupation 
which would impede interior recollection and unite them- 
selves with him who holds the beads (S. Congregation of 
Indulgences, January 22, 1858). This condition was 
explained and mitigated by another rescript of the same 
S. Congregation (November 13, 1893.) to mean that the 
faithful need not abstain from certain small manual tasks 
which are sometimes performed in religious houses during 
the common recitation of the rosary, but only from those 
occupations which impede interior recollection. 

Even in the case of a person saying his rosary by him- 
self, Pope Pius XI (October 20, 1933) ‘“‘deigned to grant 
that, whenever either manual labor or some reasonable 
cause prevents the faithful from carrying in their hands 
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according to prescription, either the rosary, or a crucifix 
which has been blessed for the gaining of indulgences of 
the rosary or of the Way of the Cross, the faithful may 
gain those indulgences provided that, during the recitation 
of the prayers in question, they carry with them in any 
way the rosary or crucifix.”’ 

2. One must meditate on the mysteries of the rosary. 
This was first prescribed by Pope St. Pius V, and was con- 
firmed by Pope Leo XIII in his Bull on the Most Holy 
Rosary (No. xiii). Hence, as Leo XIII pointed out, one 
must meditate on the mysteries prescribed, not on other 
great truths, for example the four last things. Nor is it 
sufficient to meditate on only one or two of these mysteries 
during the recitation of the entire rosary. 

In order to facilitate the meditation on the mysteries of 
the rosary, the custom has been introduced of announcing 
briefly, either before each decade, or after the first part of 
each Hail Mary, the mystery of that decade. Both methods 
are useful; but neither is necessary for gaining the indul- 
gences, since it suffices to consider the mysteries mentally. 

Pope Benedict XIII in his constitution Pretiostus, May 
26, 1727, declares that simple persons who are incapable of 
meditating on the mysteries may content themselves with 
the devout recitation of the rosary in order to gain the 
indulgences; he adds, nevertheless, his express wish that 
such persons gradually form the habit of meditating on the 
holy mysteries of Our Redeemer and of His Blessed Mother, 
conformably to the purpose of the rosary. In practice, a 
sincere effort to meditate, even if the effort fails, suffices to 
gain the indulgences. For the gaining of the Crosier and 
Brigittine indulgences, meditation on the mysteries is not 
required. 

Among the faithful who recite the rosary of five 
decades every day the custom has established itself of medi- 
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tating on the joyous mysteries on Monday and Thursday; 
on the sorrowful mysteries on Tuesday and Friday; and on 
the glorious mysteries on Sunday, Wednesday and Satur- 
day. During Advent one may meditate on the joyful mys- 
teries on Sunday, during Lent on the sorrowful mysteries. 

3. The beads used must be of solid material, not easily 
broken, otherwise indulgences may not be attached to them. 
Glass or crystal beads may be used, provided they are solid 
and compact (S. Apostolic Penitentiary, December 21, 
1925). The indulgences are attached to the grains or 
beads, not to the chain or cord which holds them together. 
Hence a pair of beads may be restrung in any order without 
losing its indulgences. A broken bead or two may be 
replaced from time to time, since the indulgences are put on 
the beads of the rosary as a whole. 


Our Lady’s Garland of Roses 


The word “‘rosary’’ means a garland, wreath, or crown 
of roses. An early legend, which spread over all of Europe 
and penetrated even to Abyssinia, connects this name with 
a story of Our Lady who was seen to take rosebuds from 
the lips of a young monk, when he was reciting Hail 
Marys, and to weave them into a garland which she placed 
upon her head. Devout clients of Mary like to think that 
the five joyful mysteries constitute a garland of white roses 
for Our Lady, the sorrowful mysteries a garland of red 
roses, and the glorious mysteries a garland of golden roses. 

And Our Lady has shown her appreciation of this devo- 
tion by giving her protection to the Church at large as well 
as to individual members in every walk of life. Pope 
St. Pius V attributed to her intercession, gained through the 
public recitation of the rosary by members of the Rosary 
Confraternity marching through the streets of Rome, the 
great victory of the Christian forces in the Battle of 
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Lepanto. This battle, in which the sea power of the Turks 
was broken forever, was fought on the first Sunday in 
October, 1571. In gratitude for the victory, the Pope 
ordered that a Commemoration of the Rosary be made each 
year on that day. Two years later, Pope Gregory XIII, at 
the request of the Dominican Order, allowed the feast to be 
celebrated in all churches which possessed an altar dedicated 
to the Holy Rosary. 

Similarly, after the great land victory over the Turks 
at Temesvar in Hungary on August 5, 1716 (the feast of 
Our Lady of the Snows), Pope Clement XI ordered that the 
feast of the Most Holy Rosary should be celebrated 
throughout the Universal Church, since the victory was 
attributed to the recitation of the rosary by the whole 
Christian world, as ordered by the Pope, to invoke Our 
Lady’s aid in behalf of the Christian troops. 

When Our Lady appeared to Bernadette at Lourdes and 
to the children at Fatima, it was not by chance that she held 
a rosary in her hands and taught them to recite it, telling 
them that she would bring peace to the world and to the 
hearts of her devout clients if they practiced the devotion 
of the Rosary. Today the Turks are no longer besieging 
the ramparts of Christendom, but a more formidable 
enemy, modern pagan civilization, is threatening not only 
the Church at large but the hearts of her individual chil- 
dren. Hence the need of an enthusiastic revival of the 
devotion of Our Lady’s Rosary. Religious can contribute 
their share to this revival by renewing their fervor in regard 
to this devotion, and by inspiring their charges, young and 
old, with a love for Our Lady’s Rosary. To attain this 
objective, it is suggested that the various letters and 
writings of Pope Leo XIII on the devotion to the Rosary 
be read in the refectory or for spiritual reading during the 
month of October. They have been collected and edited in 
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English by Father William Raymond Lawlor, O.P., and 
are published by the St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
New Jersey. The beautiful encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI 
on the Rosary may also be read with profit. It appeared 
in an English translation in the Catholic Mind, November 
8, 1937. 





Questions and Answers 


ey ae 

Our constitutions state: "In order that they be valid, confessions of 
religious women must be made in a place lawfully designated for the con- 
fessions of women." What is the superior to do if the retreat master 
orders that all the confessions will be heard in the parlor because of the 
long hours required for the many retreatants? 

The statement quoted from your constitutions refers only to con- 
fessions of religious women made to a priest who has no special 
faculties to hear the confessions of religious women. ‘The retreat 
master, like the ordinary and extraordinary confessor, usually receives 
special faculties from the local ordinary to hear the confessions of the 
community to which he is to give the retreat. Hence, as far as the 
place is concerned, he can hear these confessions validly anywhere. 
But for the licitness of such confessions the place must be one approved 
for hearing the confessions of women. 

Ordinarily the superior may take it for granted that the retreat 
master has obtained permission from the local ordinary to hear con- 
fessions in the parlor during the retreat if he states that he will hear 
the confessions there. Should any serious doubts arise about the 
matter, they should be referred to the local ordinary. 


—30— 

May a religious put aside money, in the keeping of the superior, to 

be used as an offering for a number of Masses to be said for her after 
her death? 

May the superior general allow Sisters who have received money gifts 

on the occasion of their golden jubilee to deposit a part of the money 

received with the treasurer in order to have Masses said for themselves 
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after their death? Many of these Sisters no longer have relatives who 
would, in all charity, have the Masses said for the repose of their souls. 

Though received from different sources, we have put these two 
questions together, since they deal with the same subject. They differ 
only with regard to the source from which the money for the stipend 
is derived. 

To begin with: unless the constitutions forbid it, a religious 
superior may allow her subjects to use small gifts for Mass stipends 
without any violation of poverty. If this can be done during life, 
there seems to be no reason why such sums may not be put aside for 
a number of Masses to be said after the Sister’s death. 

The prescriptions of common life must also be considered in this 
matter. This requires that ordinarily the same permission would be 
granted to all the Sisters under the same circumstances. For instance, 
it should be understood that this permission would be given to all 
jubilarians. Or, in our first case, the superior must be willing to 
allow all the sisters to set aside small gifts until the required amount 
is reached. All such sums of money should be deposited with the 
treasurer according to the regulations of the superior. 


es. | a 

In "Questions and Answers” for March, 1946, you stated that reli- 
gious living in community may gain the Indulgences of the Confraternity 
of the Most Holy Rosary, including the tofies quoties indulgence on Rosary 
Sunday, by making the visits in their own community chapel, provided 
they are enrolled in the Confraternity. This does not seem to be in con- 
formity with a reply given by the Sacred Penitentiary on November 20, 
1923. Please explain. 

When the answer referred to above was written, it was based 
upon a brief dated August 11, 1871, and on a rescript dated February 
8, 1874, granting the privilege mentioned to members of the Con- 
fraternity of the Most Holy Rosary. We must confess that the 
answer of the Sacred Penitentiary given on November 20, 1923 
escaped us. While it is true that this was a private answer which was 
never published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, the official organ of the 
Holy See, still from the nature of the reply we must conclude that it 
is binding upon all, not merely upon those to whom the answer was 
given. This is the opinion of Roman canonists who were con- 
sulted. For the benefit of our readers, we give the question proposed 
to the Sacred Penitentiary in 1923, together with its reply: 
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“Question: Do words of such a general import (that is, the 


privilege of gaining all indulgences in one’s own chapel) apply also to 


the toties quoties indulgence which may be gained on the feast of the 
Most Holy Rosary by those visiting an image of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary exposed in a church in which the confraternity is canonically 
erected? Reply: In the negative.’ 

However, those religious mentioned above who are impeded from 
visiting such a church (because of physical or moral disability) may 
ask their confessor to commute the required visit to the specified 
church so that they may make the visit in their own chapel (Code 
Commission, Jan. 19, 1940). 


Has the Church granted an indulgence to religious for the renewal 
of their vows after receiving Holy Communion? 

Yes. On April 10, 1937, the Sacred Penitentiary granted an 
indulgence of three years ‘‘to religious of any order or congregation 
who, after offering the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass or after receiving 
Holy Communion privately renew their vows at least with a contrite 
heart.”” (Preces et Pia Opera, n. 695). 


May the profits from the sale of stationery and religious articles in a 
convent school be used to help students who seem to have a religious 
vocation to finish their education and to provide them with a trousseau 
and money for the trip to the novitiate? 

In either case the profits do not revert to the religious community, 
but actually go back to the students, though not to all of them. Still, 
if the other students are informed that the profits will be used for 
these purposes, and if they do not object, the practice seems to be 
permissible. 


—34— 

May the profits of a school store be used to buy reference books, 
duplicators, and the like for the use of teachers in that school? May they 
be applied for correspondence courses for the religious teachers, especially 
when the salaries of these teachers are not sufficient to cover the expenses 
for such courses? (There is question here only of schools that are not 
owned by the Sisters themselves, but are owned by the parish or the dio- 
cese.) 
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Since reference books, duplicators, and the like are normal school 
equipment, they should be supplied to teachers by the school, and 
they remain the property of the school. Hence there can be no 
objection to using the profits of the school store for such items. 

Regarding the use of such profits to pay for correspondence courses 
for the religious teachers, a distinction must be made. If these courses 
are required by the state law or by particular local circumstances to 
maintain the standing of the religious teachers in the school in which 
they are now teaching, then the profits of the book store may be used 
for that purpose since such special courses may be regarded as a part of 
the expense of running the school. By such use the profits are 
equivalently returned to the pupils, inasmuch as their teachers are 
better prepared to serve them in the class room in conformity with 
local regulations. If, however, these courses are intended merely for 
the personal improvement of the individual religious, the profits of 
the book store may not be used to pay for them, since the religious 
congregation has the obligation to provide for such courses. We 
suppose that the religious teachers are receiving an adequate salary. 

If the salaries of the religious teachers are not adequate, and the 
pastor tells them to use the profits of the book store as a supplement 
to their salary, then such profits may be used by the religious teachers 
for any purpose whatsoever since they constitute a part of their 
salary. 


Can ordinary flour, that is, the same kind of flour that is used for 
baking bread, be used for making altar breads? What percent of wheat 
stated by the company would be valid for this purpose? How can one 
determine whether this flour has the right amount of wheat? 

The principles concerning valid and lawful matter for consecra- 
tion are found in dogmatic theology, canon law, and certain instruc- 
tions issued by the Holy See, particularly an instruction issued by the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments on March 26, 1929 
(cf. AAS 21-631; Canon Law Digest I, p. 353). From these sources 
we draw the following conclusions concerning the material for 
making altar breads: 

1. To be certainly valid and lawful material for consecration, 
altar breads must be made of pure wheat baked with water. 

2. If another substance is mixed with the wheat to such an 
extent that bread made from the mixture would no longer be com- 
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monly considered as wheat bread (for example, if the other substance 
would be of a quantity equal to or greater than the wheat), this 
bread is certainly not valid matter for consecration. 

3. If another substance is mixed with the wheat in a notable, 
though not an equal, quantity, the bread is to be considered dubious 
matter for consecration and is therefore not to be used. 

4. If only a slight quantity of some other substance is mixed 
with the wheat, the bread is valid, but not lawful, matter for conse- 
cration. 

5. Those who make altar breads should either make the flour 
themselves or should have some means of being sure that the flour 
they procure is made of pure wheat. 

6. Those who procure altar breads from others should take 
appropriate means of knowing that the makers of the altar breads 
are above suspicion and can safely certify that the altar breads are 
made of pure wheat. 

The foregoing are principles; and we can state them without 
hesitation. But we are not equally prepared to answer the practical 
points brought out by our correspondent. The editors have tried to 
get some information concerning the contents of ordinary flour, but 
the information thus far obtained is too vague to serve as the basis for 
answering the questions. We shall continue to try to get reliable 
information; but it has occurred to us that in the meantime we might 
get much valuable information from some of our readers who make 
altar breads. Hence, we should like to throw this question ‘‘open to 
the house.’’ Can any of our readers supply us with helpful details 
concerning such points as the contents of ordinary flour and how to 
be sure one is getting pure wheat flour? Please send the information 
immediately, as we wish to publish it in our next number. 





1646 
Saint Isaac Jogues 
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Book Reviews 


THE MYSTERIES OF CHRISTIANITY. By M. J. Scheeben. Translated by 

Cyril Vollert, S.J. Pp. ix + 834. B. Herder Book Company, 

St. Louis, 1946. $7.50. 

It isn’t often that a comprehensive study of dogmatic theology 
appears in the English language, and much rarer still that such a 
work addresses itself to the widest circles of the reading public, 
religious, lay, and secular. 

The work now appearing in a crisp, modern English translation 
was first published in Germany in 1865, and was repeatedly judged 
by such competent scholars as Msgr. Martin Grabmann, Dom L. 
Janssens, O.S.B., and A. M. Weiss, O.P., as (the words are those of 
the last-named), ‘““The most original, profound and brilliant work 
that recent [nineteenth century] theology has produced.” 

Time was when the very word theological would deter all but 
the brethren of that craft from reading a work. Fortunately that 
day is passing; and the non-theologians in ever-greater numbers are 
treating themselves to the satisfying (and sanctifying) experience of 
learning more about the doctrines of their faith. The reviewer once 
encountered a high-school girl reading Father Rickaby’s translation 
of St. Thomas’ Contra Gentiles. On being asked how she liked it, 
she replied with zest: ‘‘Oh, there’s a lot in it I don’t understand, but 
what I do understand, I really like!’’ In similar fashion readers of 
this Scheeben will find sections they will grasp but vaguely, for mys- 
teries are mysteries still even to the theologically schooled; but they 
will gratefully go on to sections thrilling in their understandable 
depth and brilliance. 

It was the author’s aim to deal directly only with the most mys- 
terious phases of the Christian revelation, and to show how those 
great wellsprings of verity, when consulted in succession, illumine 
and illustrate each other. He shows, for example, how the com- 
munication of the Divine Nature in the processions of the Holy Trin- 
ity is the model, so to say, for the Incarnation of the Word, and how 
this communication projects the interior life-streams of the Trinity 
into the external world of creation. Man’s primordial integrity and 
original sanctity is seen to be the foundation for the Godward devel- 
opment of created rational nature; but the awful drama of sin (‘‘an 
ineffably great sin’’ as Augustine said) intervenes and leads in turn 
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to the detailed study of the greatest revelation of all, God's great 
plan of redeeming the slave by delivering up the Son of His love, in 
whom the Father ‘‘sees His own image in a man’”’ (p. 358). 

The alluring presentation of redemption is straightway followed 
by its fullest realization, the Holy Eucharist. ‘“Therefore the sig- 
nificance of the Eucharist comes to this, that the real union of the 
Son of God with all men is ratified, completed, and sealed in it, and 
that men are perfectly incorporated in Him in the most intimate, real 
and substantial manner’ (p. 482). 

The section on the Church is a cogent handling of that now 
prominent doctrine of the Mystical Body, while that on the Sacra- 
ments is focussed and sharpened by a masterful essay on the sacra- 
mental character. But such section-headings and short quotations 
do scant justice to the depth and brilliance of the author’s treatment. 
This is a volume that will be gratefully received and pondered, for it 
enlarges our appraisal of that pearl of great price, ours since baptism, 
our Catholic faith. I allow myself one more sampling of the style: 
“The enlightened Christian need envy no one but the blessed in 
heaven on account of the lucidity, the depth, and the fullness of their 
knowledge. But the same faith as that in which we anticipate their 
vision holds out to us the sure promise that its imperfections and 
obscurity will vanish if, following its directions, we strive devotedly 
and perseveringly to reach its divine object. Faith is the prophet 
within our very spirit, presaging the full unveiling of the mysteries of 
God, the morning star of the day of eternity, the bread of our child- 
hood in the kingdom of God, which rears us to the maturity of the 
wisdom of Christ’’ (p. 796.) —-GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


MAJOR TRENDS IN AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORY. By Francis X. 
Curran, S.J. Pp. xviii + 198. The America Press, New York, 1946. 
$2.50. 

Most readers of this REVIEW will be interested in Father Curran’s 
sprightly volume, which might be described as a thumb-nail history 
of Christianity in the United States. The author was interested in 
contrasting the steady ‘‘fissuring’’ of the multiple non-Catholic sects 
with the continued expansion in our country of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. ‘Why has the Catholic Church in America the preeminent 
position it now holds? Could it have acquired strength if it were 
unsuited to American conditions, if it were not as truly American as 
it is Catholic?” (pp. xiv, xv.) 
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Lest the author be taken as implying that Catholicism is bound 
to be the heir of the non-Catholic sects in this country today, he 
hastens to remind us that there are 70,000,000 Americans “‘un- 
churched”’ at the present time. 

The book lists 251 American sects the origins of which can be 
accurately ascertained, 17 others of which the time of origin is not 
discovered, and adds (for good measure) some 30 inchoative de- 
nominations, from which during the recent war conscientious ob- 
jectors turned up. 

The study is based on very wide reading in fields Catholics ordi- 
narily never touch; and since the writer has an eye for picturesque 
quotations, he has packed his pages with human interest touches. 

The position of religion in public education in America is 
neatly charted by these two facts: when New York Baptists in 1822 
petitioned for State aid for their parochial schools, the petition was 
supported by Methodists, Episcopalians, Dutch Reformed, and 
Catholic Churches, all asking the continuance of such grants; but 
when Catholics, and one synagogue and one congregation of Presby- 
teriaris, made such a request in 1842 it was opposed by Methodists, 


Baptists, Dutch Reformed, and Presbyterians (pp. 98-99). 
—GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


A MYSTIC UNDER ARMS. By the Reverend M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R., 
Pp. 59. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland, 1945. (No 
price given.) 

Those who fancy there is little opportunity for perfection in the 
way of life that obedience or necessity has imposed upon them will 
draw great enlightenment and encouragement from this account of 
Michael Carlier (1891-1917), Cistercian monk and valiant soldier 
of France. The keynote of his captivating life-story is given in these 
words, spoken by his abbot in farewell when conscription of religious 
followed France’s entrance into World War I: “Be a good soldier, 
Michael. Never forget that sanctity consists in the entire accomplish- 
ment of God’s will in one’s regard at any moment. Life in the 
cloister and life on the battlefield. are each adequate to make a saint.”’ 
(Pp. 9f.) 

Two chapters are devoted to a brief but decisive delineation of 
the Cistercian vocation and the nature of the contemplative life. Here, 
as throughout whenever there is question of prayer, we find a treat- 
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ment which is not only that of the sympathetic biographer, but of the 
understanding theologian. 

The book was intended for the reading public of Ireland, as 
appears in a few sentences (pp. 14-16). These statements however 
apply equally well to America and the American way of life. It is 
indeed fortunate that this inspiring account is now available for 
American readers—T. MULCRONE, S.J. 


WISDOM FOR WELFARE. By Sister M. Dolorita, $.S.N.D. Pp. 72. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1946. $2.00. 
This is a dramatic poem in five parts pointing the way of faith 
out of the shadows of modern confusion. The characters are the 
men and women of the world and the Woman, the Mother of Wis- 


dom. 

The first and most dramatic part of the poem portrays the 
strength and wisdom of the Woman and women to save the world of 
men. The rest of the poem is descriptive of the path from delusion 
up to the City of Light. The verses are a skillful blending of mod- 
ern technique and Old Testament thought and emotion. 

Readers of serious poetry will find this new poem an experience 
well worth their time and effort. Msgr. Fulton Sheen has written 
a stirring preface on The Woman.—F. K. WALLACE, S.J. 


THE GOLDEN THREAD OF NEWMAN. By William R. Lamm, S.M. Pp. 41. The 

Marian Foundation, San Antonio, Texas, 1946. $.50 (paper). 

This booklet consisting of four chapters, three of which are reprinted articles 
from The American Ecclesiastical Review and The Journal of Religious Instruction, 
is intended as an easy introduction to the reading and study of Newman. ‘The 
Many-Sided Genius of Newman” gives a survey of his chief contributions and his 
writings. The second and third chapters treat of Newman’s spiritual legacy to the 
Catholic priesthood and his teaching and practice of trust in God’s providence. The 
fourth chapter, ‘‘Newman’s Message in Callista,’’ interprets that story as mirroring 
Newman’s own struggle before surrendering his all to God. The numerous quota- 
tions from his works make this booklet valuable. It will certainly spur students 
to read further in the wide field here presented. 


THE SACRED CEREMONIES OF LOW MASS. By Felix Zualdi, C.M. Revised edition 
by J. S. Sheehy, C.M. Pp. xx + 180. The Newman Book Shop, Westminster, 
Maryland, 1945. $2.00. 

This book can be recommended without reserve to all priests and seminarians. 

It contains perhaps the most exhaustive treatise in English on the ceremonies of Low 

Mass. The popularity of the book is evinced by the fact that it has passed through 

sixteen editions, and the present printing brings the number of copies up to forty- 

one thousand. 
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CAEREMONIALE: Pars Altera, De Celebrante. (Editio Quinta). By J. F. Van der 
Stappen. Revised by Aug. Croegaert. Pp. xxv + 545. H. Dessain, Malines, Bel- 
gium, 1946. (No price given.) 

Every priest has heard of Bishop Van der Stappen’s five-volume work entitled 
Sacca Liturgia. It has ranked as a classic for years. A new edition has been pre- 
pared by Canon Croegaert, who tells us in his preface that he has sacrificed the logical 
order of Van der Stappen to foliow the more practical method of gathering together 
in this one volume all the ceremonies pertaining to the celebrant which were scat- 
tered through the original five volumes. The book takes up in order the cere- 
monies of Low Mass; the High Mass; ceremonies which take place before, during, 
or after Mass; the various ceremonies which occur during the ecclesiastical year, 
such as the blessing of candles, ashes, and palms; the services of Holy Week; 
various litanies and processions; evening devotions, such as Vespers and Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. An appendix gives the Memoriale Rituum of Benedict 
XIII as revised by Benedict XV. 





Books Received 
(June 20 to August 20) 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY, St. Louis. 
Paradise Hunters. By W. Kane, S.J. $3.00. Claude Dubuis, Bishop of Gal- 
veston. By L. V. Jacks. $2.50. Are Catholic Schools Progressive? By 
Rev. Laurence J. O’Connell. $1.75. The Love of God: Conferences to Relt- 
gious. By Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B. , $2.50. Slow Dawning. By Jane 
Howes. $3.00. 

ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS, Paterson, New Jersey. 
Words of Frances Schervier. By Sister Pauline, (Ed.) 

BEST SELLERS, University of Scranton, Scranton. 
The Index to American Catholic Pamphlets: Volume Three. Compiled by 
Eugene P. Willging. $1.25. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Milwaukee. 
Keepers of the Eucharist. By Msgr. William Schaefers. $2.50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc., New York. 
The Systematic Teaching of Religion. Volume II: Method and Matter in 


Religion Teaching. By Rev. A. N. Fuerst. 


THE LITURGICAL CONFERENCE, 826 Peraido Street, New Orleans. 
National Liturgical Week: 1945. 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP, Westminster, Maryland. 
The Roman Martyrology. Translated by Rev. Raphael Collins. $4.00. Extra- 
ordinary Life of Marie Louise Brault. By Louis Bouhier, S.S. Translated by 
W. S. Reilly, S.S.. $3.50. Ancient Christian Writers: The Epistles of 
St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch. Translated by James A. 


Kleist, S.J. $2.50. 
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The Flames 


of Confirmation 
Clarence McAuliffe, S.J. 


HEN the recruit puts on his uniform for the first 
W time at the induction center, he adopts, willy-nilly, a 

new secondary purpose in life. Peaceful though his 
previous life probably was, he now must train for war, 
either actual or impending; and his uniform testifies to the 
world that such is his business. 

In a similar way when a Catholic receives the sacrament 
of confirmation, he dons a uniform, a fresh sacramental 
character, which distinguishes him as a soldier in Christ's 
army. ‘This uniform is directly visible to God, the angels, 
and the Blessed. It is indirectly visible to all those on earth 
who know that the person has been confirmed. By it the 
Catholic is stamped forever as a warrior. He will be 
engaged in conflict, not for a few years only, but for life. 
His own soul will be the battlefield. Clashes with the enemy 
will be mostly invisible because it is a spiritual war. Fierce 
will be the encounters because his adversaries, the devil, the 
world, and the flesh, are formidable and cunning. ‘‘For 
our wrestling is not against flesh and blood; but against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers of the world 
of this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in the 
high places’ (Eph. 6:12). 

It is impossible for us to wage this war successfully 
without weapons. But since the call to battle echoes from 
the lips of Christ Himself, we may be sure that weapons, 
both offensive and defensive, are not wanting. We have 
some merely natural weapons. Useful as these may be, 
they will never win the war. ‘For though we walk in the 
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flesh, we do not war according to the flesh. For the weap- 
ons of our warfare are not carnal...”’ (II Cor. 10:3, 4). 
No, we need the supernatural armament of actual grace and 
we need it in abundance. We must also co-operate with 
this grace or we shall be like the soldier, slain because he 
failed to pull the trigger of his loaded gun. But the first 
requisite is to obtain the mighty equipment of actual grace. 
This we do in various ways: by prayer, by suffering, by a 
pure intention in our ordinary actions, by the Mass, by 
Holy Communion and the other sacraments, by voluntary 
mortification, and in a special way by the sacrament of 
confirmation. 

Confirmation is a sacrament of the living and hence is 
to be received in the state of sanctifying grace. When so 
received, it automatically increases the amount of our sanc- 
tifying grace. But like every sacrament it has a special 
effect of its own, one that no other sacrament imparts. It 
gives us a right in God’s providential scheme to those actual 
graces which will enable us to fight victoriously the Chris- 
tian warfare. That right does not cease after the impo- 
sition of the bishop’s hand and the anointing with chrism. 
It persists all our lives, so that graces are constantly welling 
up from our confirmation even though it may have been 
administered years ago. Furthermore, this sacrament is the 
ordinary means instituted by our Savior to obtain these 
graces. Hence, though it is not, generally speaking, neces- 
sary for salvation under pain of mortal sin, nevertheless the 
person who fails to receive it through negligence is like the 
soldier who fails to supply himself with abundant ammu- 
nition. He may have to beg or borrow more lest he lose his 
life. Every Catholic must take his place in the battle ranks; 
but the unconfirmed Catholic is apt to be a faint-hearted 
soldier, like an ancient knight who would enter the lists 
without his spear, or his shield, or his greaves, or upon a 
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wounded charger. 

Some Catholics are surprised when they are told that 
Pentecost Day was not a privilege of the apostles alone. 
When we read the stirring narrative of that day’s events in 
the Acts of the Apostles (Acts 2), it is hard for us to realize 
that the Holy Spirit has descended upon each one of us in 
essentially the same way. ‘True, we do not receive the 
charismatic gifts, such as the gift of tongues. Neither 
would we say that we receive a share in the Spirit’s power 
equal to that of the apostles, who were destined to face 
tribulations for the faith that vastly surpass our own. But 
substantially the same might of the Holy Ghost is commu- 
nicated to us at our confirmation. Confirmation is literally 
our Pentecost Day. The Fathers proclaim this fact. 
St. Peter himself in explaining the miraculous occurrences 
of the first Pentecost to the vast concourse that had assem- 
bled declares: ‘“‘Do penance, and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of your 
sins: and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost’ 
(Acts 2:38). The Council of Florence likewise, in its 
Decree for the Armenians, states plainly: ‘““The effect of this 
Sacrament (confirmation) is to confer the Holy Ghost, 
as He was conferred upon the Apostles on Pentecost Day, 
for the imparting of power whereby the Christian may 
bravely profess the name of Christ.” 

Our Pentecost of confirmation, therefore, equips us 
with those lifelong graces which enable us to be stalwart 
soldiers in Christ’s army. Before Pentecost the apostles 
were weak, cowardly; afterwards they were strong, cou- 
rageous. Even the natural phenomena heralding the advent 
of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost morning signify the com- 
munication of power. He was announced by the rush and 
rumble of ‘‘a mighty wind’ (Acts 2:2), like the roar of a 
tornado or a hurricane. Parted tongues resembling fire, 
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with its consuming power, ‘‘sat upon every one of them” 
(Acts 2:3). From such tokens as well as from their sub- 
sequent lives it is plain that spiritual strength was the spe- 
cial gift that the apostles received from the Holy Ghost. 
This same communication of strength is symbolized in 
the rite of confirmation. Chrism is used for the anointing. 
Chrism is a mixture of olive oil and balsam. Oil derives its 
significance of vigorous spiritual activity from the fact that 
combatants in the arena used to strengthen their bodies by 
its use. Balsam by its sweet fragrance symbolizes inno- 
cence of life and the odor of sanctity. The accidental rite 
of the blow or tap on the cheek also signifies readiness for 
trials. When the bishop says the essential words of the 
sacrament, he declares: “I sign thee with the sign of the 
cross and I confirm thee with the chrism of salvation in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 
The recipient is marked with the sign of the cross. He must 
be ready to suffer. He is “‘confirmed,’’ strengthened, made 
firm in the faith. These tokens may not be as dramatic as 
the mighty wind and the licking flames of Pentecost, but 
their meaning remains the same. At confirmation the 
recipient is empowered to fight the Christian warfare. 
What then more specifically will the graces of confirma- 
tion enable us to do? Today we frequently hear this sac- 
rament called the ‘‘sacrament of Catholic action.”” This 
expression brings to mind thoughts of convert-making, of 
the Legion of Decency, of helping the poor, of joining Cath- 
olic organizations, of striving for social justice, and so on. 
In other words, the expression “‘sacrament of Catholic 
Action’’ emphasizes (and it needs emphasis today) but one 
aspect of confirmation’s effects—a public aspect and an 
active aspect. Undoubtedly the graces from confirmation 
do have this purpose. All such works involve some hard- 
ship in the interests of the faith. They are part of the gen- 
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eral war. All theologians admit this function of the sacra- 
ment and Holy Scripture is clear about it. But it would be 
a mistake to believe that this is the only objective of con- 
firmation. 

The public aspect of Christian warfare is not only 
offensive, but also defensive. In our own day and country 
Catholics have to suffer for the faith. Some wise priests 
believe that this suffering will increase rather than diminish. 
Calumnies, misguided prejudice, positive hatred leer at us 
more or less venomously depending upon our environment. 
Sometimes one or the other of these affects adversely our 
finances, our social relations, our work, our chances of 
progress, our tranquillity of mind. Now and then a priest 
or religious is jarred by a public snub or insult. Unchar- 
itable gossip about priests and religious is apparently far 
more common among Catholics than it was a few decades 
ago. All this is part of the Christian warfare. It is public in 
so far as it originates with the external acts of other people. 
But it is of a negative character. We would not call it par- 
ticipating in Catholic Action in the ordinary sense. Yet 
the graces of confirmation, if we use them, give us strength 
to bear these injustices in a Christlike spirit. 

But this public aspect, whether offensive or defensive, 
by no means exhausts the graces of this sacrament. Not 
every encounter in the Christian combat is visible to men. 
Indeed some of the most poignant battles of that combat 
are waged in the hidden valley of one’s own soul. Body 
and soul do not work together in perfect harmony. Reason 
and impulse are often arrayed against each other and each 
individual must conquer unruly impulse to keep reason on 
the throne. Satan, too, stirs up within us suggestions, 
passions, thoughts and images that lead to sin; and our 
Own sense impressions derived from without often produce 
the same baneful effects. These have to be resisted or 
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diverted or parried. That means war, the Christian war, 
the hidden part of the Christian war. 

May we say that the sacrament of confirmation pro- 
vides life-long graces to help us in this internal conflict? 
Yes. It is certain. That is what St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
means when he says: ‘‘Just as Christ went forth after His 
baptism and His reception of the Holy Ghost to conquer 
His adversary, so you Christians, when you have put on the 
complete armor of Christ after your baptism and mystical 
anointing (confirmation), take your stand against your 
adversary and conquer him.’’ Our Lord’s temptations in 
the desert, to which St. Cyril here refers, were internal, 
unknown to the rest of men. Christ overcame them. In 
the same way, baptized Catholics, once they have been con- 
firmed, have the strength to subdue temptations of a simi- 
lar kind. 

Indeed, if we do not receive vigor to win these internal 
battles, we might say that confirmation is practically use- 
less for certain people. Consider, for instance, those con- 
templatives who have no contact at all with the outside 
world. They do not engage in Catholic Action directly. 
Good example to their brethren is about all they can do in 
this regard. They may suffer nothing for the faith from 
external sources. They may have left the world a few 
years after being confirmed, whereas we know that the 
graces from the sacrament endure for life. The only special 
effect the sacrament apparently can have for them is to pro- 
vide them with strength to fight bravely their interior con- 
flicts. Negatively, the graces of the sacrament help them to 
overcome temptation, to bear routine and perpetual silence, 
to persevere. Positively, they are empowered to put into 
zealous operation the gifts of the Holy Ghost so that they 
may advance in perfection. 

It is true that this particular effect of the sacrament is 
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not mentioned directly in Holy Scripture. After the 
apostles received the Holy Ghost, they became changed 
men; but the change as represented in subsequent chapters 
of the Acts is almost entirely on the public, external side. 
They were fearless in preaching, in working miracles, in 
proselyting, in establishing churches, in fostering Catholic 
Action in general. They also suffered willingly at the hands 
of their persecutors. They were arrested, scourged (Acts 
5:40), but “they indeed went forth from the council 
rejoicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer re- 
proach for the name of Jesus’’ (Acts 5:41). The coming 
of the Holy Ghost had empowered them to profess the 
faith bravely, but publicly. 

But it would be a mistake to infer that Pentecost 
availed nought for their internal, spiritual warfare. The 
Acts are the first and the only inspired history of the Cath- 
olic Church. History deals mainly with what is public. It 
reveals the characters of men as revealed to their fellows. 
It cannot reach the internal trials of the individual. Hence, 
we can hardly expect to find these revealed in the Acts. 
But if we compare the characters of the apostles as por- 
trayed in the Gospels with their characters as revealed in 
the Acts, we are forcibly struck by the change. The Gos- 
pels represent them, or at least some of them, as self-seeking, 
vain, worldly, jealous, unduly ambitious. But read the 
Acts from beginning to end and you will find no trace of 
these defects. They are supplanted by co-operation, by 
self-effacement, by otherworldliness, by a consuming love 
for Christ. Apparently the apostles were strengthened 
interiorly by the Holy Ghost to overcome the first prompt- 
ings to their former faults. 

It is clear, then, that confirmation not only cloaks its 
recipient in a soldier’s uniform, but it also imparts courage, 
skill, and weapons for the fight. Confirmation means 
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spiritual maturity. The Catholic who is only baptized is 
clothed in the splendor of sanctifying grace, of the three the- 
ological virtues, of the gifts of the Holy Ghost; but this 
endowment needs additional protection as well as activation 
for the benefit of others. Confirmation is the ordinary 
means to obtain this protection and to stir up zeal for the 
welfare of the neighbor. The merely baptized is like a 
freshly planted fruit tree. It has all the beauty of its spe- 
cies. It has life, but it is a fragile life. The burning sun 
may destroy it. A blast of wind may uproot it. It will 
produce a charming foliage, but not an abundance of fruit. 
But the confirmed Catholic is like the same tree when it 
has reached maturity. It can stand the scorching rays of 
the sun. With its roots entwined deep in the earth it can 
withstand the onslaughts of a heavy gale. It produces not 
only leaves and blossoms, but copious fruit. In the same 
way the Catholic by his confirmation receives graces which 
enable him to survive the heat of persecution, to produce 
abundant fruit by participating in Catholic Action, to 
resist the inroads of temptation upon his spiritual life, and 
to develop that life to an ever greater perfection. 

We may have forgotten the day of our confirmation, 
but God has not. The graces of the sacrament are still with 
us clamoring for our co-operation. The chrism may have 
been wiped away many years ago, the hand of the bishop 
has long since perhaps been lowered, the light tap on the 
cheek may have faded from memory. But the sparks of 
grace ignited by that rite still flicker. Nota day goes by but 
the merciful Savior knocks at our heart with actual graces, 
a legacy from our confirmation. 
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Jesus, Mary, Joseph 
T. N. Jorgensen, S.J. 


44 YESUS, Mary, Joseph’’—the phrase contains only six 
syllables, and yet an indulgence of seven years is 
granted every time one says it with even a mere 

mental recitation! This is the largest indulgence the Church 

gives for a brief aspiration. Fora thought that takes a sec- 
ond, one may receive a reward as great as that originally 
gained by seven years of penance. Except for the state of 
grace and the general intention which are needed for all 
good works, there are no restrictions or qualifications or 
attachments of any kind to the granting of this indulgence. 

It may be gained for oneself or for the souls in purgatory. 

The three names may be said vocally or merely mentally. 

One gains an additional seven years as often each day or 

each hour or each minute as one repeats the invocation. I 

have looked through the latest Raccolta carefully page by 

page to find the prayer which is the shortest, the easiest to 
remember and say, the most profitable in thought, and the 
most highly indulgenced. This is the answer: ‘‘Jesus. 

Mary, Joseph.” 

In the early Church, confessions were more rare and 
penances more severe than they are today. Penances such as 
fasting, kneeling outside the church door during part of the 
services, pilgrimages, and so forth were quite common and 
often lasted for months or years. But if one who had suf- 
fered for the faith (for example, prisoners condemned to 
death for their belief, or those who had suffered tortures 
but were still alive) interceded for a penitent, the penance 
was dismissed or diminished in virtue of this intercession. 
Eventually the Church—following the example of St. Paul 
(2 Corinthians 2:10), acting with the power of the keys, 
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and knowing that actual death did not stop but increased 
the intercessory power of the martyrs—let the merits of the 
martyrs in heaven, including the merits of Jesus and Mary, 
be applied to penitents on earth (by absolution) and to the 
souls in purgatory (by intercession—cf. Canon 911). This 
is the origin of indulgences. A seven-year indulgence, 
therefore, means a forgiveness of as much temporal punish- 
ment due to forgiven sin as could be gained by an early 
Christian performing an average canonical seven-year pen- 
ance. 

Sin is a dreadful thing. God, our Creator and Master 
and loving Father and wise Ruler, says, ‘‘It is most impor- 
tant that you don’t do this or neglect that’; and we, His 
creatures and subjects and children, go ahead deliberately, 
knowingly, using the wonderful faculties which He has 
given us, and do this or neglect that! When the angels 
rebelled thus, they were enchained in hell eternally; when 
Adam and Eve disobeyed thus, they brought about all the 
evils which still plague our whole earth. Truly an offense 
against the Infinite Majesty of God is a terrible thing and 
demands a terrible suffering in atonement. Hence any soul 
in sin (forgiven sin but with atonement to God’s justice 
still to be made) may suffer far greater pain in purgatory 
than we can imagine. St. Gregory the Great teaches that 
the pains of purgatory are more fearful than the greatest 
sufferings of the martyrs. St. Thomas, St. Anselm, and 
other theologians confirm this view, saying that the pains 
of purgatory will be beyond anything we can suffer in this 
life. The revelations of the mystics teach us the same 
sobering truth. St. Catherine of Genoa says, ““The souls in 
purgatory endure a torment so extreme that no tongue can 
describe it, nor could the understanding conceive the least 
notion of it if God did not make it known by a particular 
grace.’ And St. Theresa explains, ‘“Their pain of loss 
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excels all the most excruciating sufferings we can imagine 
because the souls, urged on toward God as to the center of 
their aspirations, are continually repelled by His justice.” 
Recalling all this, we shall realize more deeply what a great 
blessing it is to be able to gain indulgences for ourselves 
and for our friends in purgatory.’ 

Our need for frequent prayer is great. Our need for 
atonement for sin is great. [he treasury of the Church 
contains the immeasurable merits of Mary and the saints, 
the infinite merits of Christ. All of these thoughts taken 
together show why the Pope is eager to be most generous 
in granting indulgences to prayers. This particular prayer. 
“Jesus, Mary, Joseph,’’ is most desirable, most instructive, 
most efficacious in helping us lead exemplary Christian 
lives. ‘The Pope is greatly desirous that we pray, that we 
say this particular prayer; therefore he offers us a great 
inducement. ‘Jesus, Mary, Joseph’’—each time that I 
recall these three names with my lips or merely mentally, 
seven more years of satisfaction are applied to my soul or 
to the souls of my friends in purgatory. And in making 
this very generous grant, the greatest of all for so short a 
prayer, the Church does not overestimate the power of these 
three names. 


These names call upon our three chief patrons and teach 
us the main lessons of our religious life. Jesus is our God 
and Savior; Mary is the Mother of God and the one in 
whom human personality is lifted to its highest possible 
place; Joseph is the spouse of Mary, the head of the Holy 
Family. Let us consider each of these three for a moment. 

Joseph belongs particularly to our age. Joan of Arc 
1Concerning the intensity of suffering in purgatory, all that we can say with cer- 
tainty is that the holy souls must be very greatly afflicted by reason of their delay in 
attaining the beatific vision. However, we may profitably consider such views of 


the great saints as are cited in this article as means to stimulate our devotion and to 
encourage us to help the holy souls by our prayers and sacrifices. 
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with her banner bearing the two names ‘Jesu, Maria’’ is 
characteristic of the Middle Ages. Stephen, the first mar- 
tyr, who like Joan died with the name of Jesus on his lips. 
is characteristic of the first age of the Church. It was not 
until comparatively modern days that Joseph’s name 
became so commonly associated with the other two, and 
that he became the Patron of the Universal Church. This 
present-day insistence of the Holy Spirit upon honor to 
Joseph shows that our age has special need of his character- 
istic virtues. All that is evil in our age’s real and false 
catering to the masses, in unions and labor parties and even 
in communism, would disappear, and all that is good in 
this movement would become glorious if the common 
people imitated their natural patron, Joseph, in his working 
and family hours. 

Joseph is the faithful, patient, silent man of the Scrip- 
tures. Not a single word of his is recorded in spite of his 
very important position. His faith, his submission, his 
obedience, his humility, his joyous peace in being near to 
Jesus and Mary and asking for nothing more—all these are 
supreme virtues and teach us vital lessons in these more 
than usually doubting, worldly, proud, greedy, unhappy 
days. 

To the left of me as I write I can hear the windows of 
the church being shut for the night; to the right I hear 
singing, not too good, punctuated at intervals with bursts 
of hilarity. In the church, Christ is alone, quiet, unim- 
posing, but possessing all good. To the right, are gaiety, 
loud clothes, dyed hair, painted nails, with their superficial 
but strong appeal. The two scenes are typical of our 
life; we are constantly asked to choose between the exteri- 
orly unpretentious Christ and the loudly calling world. 
The Eucharistic Christ is content to be quiet, to wait the 
will of others, to serve without notice, rejoicing only in 
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this that He helps others whom He loves unto death. Joseph 
in the life of the Holy Family was content to be quiet, to 
serve without notice, to admire Mary’s beauty without 
seeking to possess it, to protect and provide for Jesus with- 
out daring to claim Him, rejoicing only in this that he 
helped in silence those whom he loved beyond measure. 
Faith and reason teach us that Christ, despite His reserve, 
possesses all good; while the world, despite its clamor, pos- 
sesses nothing of value without Him. When the devil, the 
world, our passions, and our habits would out-shout our 
reason, the example and prayers of the faithful Joseph give 
us potent help. 

Is my evening reverie symbolic? Are the windows and 
doors of the church of Christ closing on emptiness while 
crowds flock to the houses of gaudy noise and empty joy? 
If we often forget the Christ hidden in our tabernacles and 
in our hearts, Joseph is one whom we should call upon. 
His name and example bring instant sanity when the deceit 
of the world threatens to pervert our judgment. His name 
brings rectitude to our will and judgment, peace to our 
heart. 

The second name of the three, the name of Mary, brings 
power. Surely God—who chose the names of Peter, John, 
and many others with care—chose His Mother’s name with 
special providence. And He who has blessed other names 
with power, blesses hers with greatest worth. “The mystics 
tell us what we might guess before they speak: that 
the devils tremble, the souls on earth grow strong, souls in 
purgatory are refreshed or freed, those in heaven rejoice 
whenever the glorious name of Mary is pronounced with 
love. I shall speak more of her name elsewhere; it contains 
too much for me to attempt to elaborate upon it here. 

Nor can I develop all that the greatest of names, the 
name of Jesus, should mean to us. I shall content myself 
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with quoting a few passages from Scripture: 

Whatever you shall ask in my name shall be given you (John 
14:13 and 16:23). 

Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved 
(Romans 10:13; Acts 2:21; and Joel 2:32). 

God hath given him a name which is above all other names.. . 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow of those that are in 
Heaven, on earth, and under the earth (Philippians 2:9, 10). 

And read the story of the man over forty, lame from 
birth, whose cure runs through chapters three, four, and 
five of the Acts of the Apostles. It starts with Acts 3:6, 
with the words of Peter: ‘‘Silver and gold I have none, but 
what I have I give thee. In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth arise and walk.’’ Multitudes were converted by 
the miraculous cure, the number of men alone who were 
baptized being over five thousand. ‘The Apostles were 
arrested and told to stop calling upon the name of Jesus, 
but stoutly refused. The story ends on the triumphant 
note, Acts 5:41, ‘““They went forth rejoicing that they were 
accounted worthy to suffer for the name of Jesus.” 

“Jesus, Mary, Joseph’’—the three names together 
remind us of the Holy Family of Nazareth, the model of all 
families. Separately the names teach us all individual vir- 
tues; collectively they teach all social virtues. These are 
the three around whom the long history of mankind cen- 
ters, for the Incarnation and Redemption together form the 
most important event on earth since the moment of 
creation. 

When we say this aspiration a new world opens to us. 
The knowledge that Jesus, Mary, and Joseph are actively 
with us fills us with the same great hope that came to the 
Jews when the pillar of fire appeared before them to guide 
their steps, or that came to the Magi when the star appeared 
again to lead them to Bethlehem, or that came to Constan- 
tine when the cross in the heavens assured him of victory. 
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But these examples are not striking enough. We are more 
like a blind man suddenly given his sight; for the presence 
of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph is not far in front of us or far 
above us. How changed were Mary Magdalene’s thoughts 
and emotions that glorious Easter morning when she recog- 
nized Christ’s presence! How much the Virgin Mary’s 
visits to Lourdes influenced the life of Bernadette! Even 
the Virgin Mary herself, despite the fact that she had God 
in her arms, felt an added surge of security and happiness at 
Bethlehem or in Egypt when Joseph was near. When we 
gain the active attention of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, when 
their presence fills our minds and hearts, we are lifted to a 
truer, saner, happier, more fruitful life. 

This for ourselves. For the souls in purgatory the 
prayer is rich in profit. And then again, in a delightful 
circle of graces, our help to the souls increases our own 
merits, our own happiness, our own power to help them 
more. ‘This aspiration causes the important theological 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity to grow rapidly in our 
souls. For virtue grows by exercise, and prayer for the 
poor souls is a practice of faith and hope and love. It is 
indeed a noble thing to love these souls for the love of God. 
St. Thomas says, ‘‘Suffrages for the dead are more agreeable 
to God than suffrages for the living, because the dead stand 
in more urgent need.’’ And St. Bridget saw in her visions 
that one who delivers a soul from purgatory has the same 
merit as if he had delivered Christ Himself from captivity. 
These souls, helpless in their suffering, yearning most in- 
tensely for the vision of God, are confirmed in grace and are 
eternally dear to Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. God wishes to 
welcome them into their true home, but in His providence 
it is often left to us to be the releasing causes which allow 
the merits and prayers of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, to be 
applied to the souls they love. The merits are already laid 
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up in the Church’s treasury like so many millions of dol- 
lars placed to our account. Our little act is like the signing 
of a check which releases these riches and purifies the suf- 
fering souls. It is a small act on our part, but one with 
great consequences. It is a key opening heaven’s doors to 
these eager souls, and both the souls and Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph rejoice in our act. Our hope keeps step with our 
growing faith and charity, for it increases steadily with the 
steady flow of the grateful souls whom our prayers are 
ushering hourly into heaven. 

Perhaps there is another motive for the Pope’s giving 
the greatest indulgence to this particular prayer. Jesus is 
the Founder of the Church on earth; Mary is its Mother; 
Joseph its Universal Patron. It is for Christ to give the 
power; Mary the love; Joseph the protection. The Pope 
unites in himself the visible and official execution of these 
powers. It is his with Joseph to guard the Church, 
watching and praying and working with the same solici- 
tous, trusting, effective care that Joseph used in the protec- 
tion of the Holy Family in the days of Nazareth, and that 
he uses now invisibly for all the members of Christ. It is 
the Pope’s with Mary to show mercy and tender strength 
and strong love, as Mary did while on earth and does now 
invisibly to all who are “other Christs’’ through the 
rebirth of baptism. It is the Pope’s to wield the power of 
the keys, the power and judgment of Christ Himself; for he 
is the vicar of Christ, the visible head of the Church, and 
whatever he loosens upon earth is loosed in heaven, what- 
ever he binds on earth is bound in heaven. When we repeat 
the names of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph and think of their 
work, love, and power active visibly in the foundation of 
the Church and active invisibly now in the promulgation 
and protection of the Church, we automatically grow in 
our devotion to the Pope who is their visible, present-day 
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representative on earth. And in these days of world-wide 
unified persecutions against the Church of Christ there is 
great need of world-wide loyalty to the vicar of Christ. 
Christ said we might learn much from His enemies, for the 
children of this world are often wiser than the children of 
light. And we have but to pick up almost any morning 
paper to see that Christ’s enemies are singling out the Pope 
for special persecution. In this time of our crisis we should 
imitate the early Christians who in their crisis ‘‘made prayer 
without ceasing for Peter’’ (Acts 12:5). 

To get greater value and more permanence for any 
devotion, it often helps to connect it with the great devotion 
of the Rosary. The Rosary in giving us the full story of 
the Incarnation in its most effective light has within its 
mysteries the right setting for all our other prayers. This 
present prayer fits best, I believe, with the second joyful 
mystery. John the Baptist slept in the darkness and death 
of original sin. Mary came bringing Christ’s presence and 
Christ’s grace. The darkness was dispelled; supernatural 
life and abiding happiness filled the soul of John. We can 
imitate Mary most profitably at any time by saying, ‘‘Jesus, 
Mary, Joseph”’ to gain an indulgence for some soul in pur- 
gatory. Like St. John it is confined in darkness—the dark- 
ness of pain and privation, the deprivation of Eternal 
Light. We say our prayer, Christ’s presence and Christ's 
grace purify the soul, the gates of heaven swing open, and 
the happy spirit finds God completely and forever. 

All of the joyful mysteries teach us that our happiness 
lies in the enjoyment of God’s loving presence. At the 
Annunciation, Mary; at the Visitation, John and Eliza- 
beth; at the Nativity, the shepherds and Magi; at the Pres- 
entation, Simeon and Anna; at the Finding in the Temple, 
Mary and Joseph—all found their joy in finding Christ. 
This joy can remind us at each mystery of the joy which 
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comes to some soul as often as we use a few seconds in pray- 
erful repetition of ‘‘Jesus, Mary, Joseph” to gain indul- 
gences. 

Blessed De Montfort chooses the fifth sorrowful mys- 
tery as the one which should urge us most to pray for the 
holy souls. The example of Jesus and Mary in enduring 
such intense pains for the salvation of souls urges us to 
greater zeal. And the souls closest to heaven, desiring it 
with greatest ardor, yet most helpless to do anything about 
it themselves are those in purgatory. Not only the fifth, 
however, but all of the sorrowful mysteries readily remind 
us of the pains of purgatory (for like the Passion these 
pains are expiation for sin) and of the great merits stored up 
by Christ to release these souls at a word from us. The glori- 
ous mysteries, in their turn, remind us of the unspeakable 
happiness awaiting these souls when our prayers are said. 
The glorious mysteries also remind us that heaven is so 
wonderful that anything whatever that we can do to 
increase our own glory there is worth doing. Releasing the 
holy souls will increase our glory greatly. 

If we seek the freshness which comes from variety, as 
we say this aspiration we need not confine the mental pic- 
ture in our minds to the fifteen scenes of the Rosary. Any 
scene in which Jesus, Mary, and Joseph are together comes 
naturally to mind with the prayer and brings its own les- 
son. The first time that Mary met Joseph after the Annun- 
ciation was the first time that the three were together. If the 
Visitation meeting brought great grace to Elizabeth and 
John the Baptist, how much more grace would this first 
meeting of the holy three bring to Joseph! What graces 
came to him each time he joined these two, whether in sor- 
row, as during the days of his doubt or the years of the 
Egyptian exile, or in joy, as must have happened countless 
times during the years at Nazareth. On earth, perhaps 
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even on the first Easter Sunday and during the days that 
followed, they were often together; and now through the 
centuries the three are living and working and loving 
together in heaven—and in our hearts. 

Each of these little scenes stirs us up to new virtue. 
Have we a problem which seems to have no answer? We 
think of Joseph during the days of his doubt as Mary comes 
to him bringing sorrow at each sight until he discovers that 
what seemed a catastrophe in his life and Mary’s was their 
greatest joy—was God Himself. Have we heard bad news? 
Are we forced to begin some difficult work? We have but to 
think of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph after the angel came to 
tell of Herod’s plan to murder the Infant Christ. Do we 
fear we have failed in our work even though we have tried 
our best? We have but to see the anxious Mary and Joseph 
searching the streets of Jerusalem for the twelve-year-old 
Christ. Do we dread to face suffering and death? We need 
but to say ‘“‘Jesus, Mary, Joseph” and think of the death- 
beds of each of these three, and we are reassured by joy or 
by sorrow. Or, on the contrary, does some joy or glory of 
earth seem too bright to us to forego for virtue’s sake? Our 
“Jesus, Mary, Joseph’”’ and the thought of their reunion in 
heaven on the day of Mary’s Assumption will put all the 
glories, as well as the pains, of earth in their proper sub- 
ordinate place. 

One of the great spiritual events of recent years was the 
six-fold appearance of Mary at Fatima. From May to Octo- 
ber, in 1917, she appeared on the thirteenth of each month.? 
On May thirteenth she had foretold the subsequent five 
visitations and had promised a special miracle for the final 
Visitation in October. In October there were over seventy 
thousand people present, and they saw the promised 
miracle, the alterations of the sun. On this final day, Jesus 


2The August apparition took place on the nineteenth. 
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and Joseph appeared with Mary. Here in the heavens the 
favored shepherd children of Fatima were taught visually 
the lesson of their three great guardians, Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph. We can learn the same lesson through faith and 
practice if we say our ‘‘Jesus-Mary-Joseph’’ aspiration 
faithfully. And if we learn it thus, we shall be blessed 
even beyond the children of Fatima; for in the words of 
Christ ‘‘they have believed because they have seen; it is more 
blessed to believe without seeing.”’ 

“Jesus, Mary, Joseph’’—this little aspiration can be 
said in a second; it contains thoughts which can keep us 
developing in knowledge and virtue for all the days of our 
life. We could profit-by centering our spiritual reading 
and meditations around it for a while, reading at least a 
pamphlet (better a book) about each of the three with the 
purpose of filling the memory with fruitful reflections 
each time we think of the prayer. This prayer is available 
literally at a second’s notice any time in our life; and it can, 
with practice, tap all the infinite resources of God’s knowl- 
edge and power and love. The Patron of the Universal 
Church, God’s Mother and ours, Our Redeemer, God Him- 
self—these three are always with us to teach, protect, and 
love us. It is easy to see why the Pope has so richly indul- 
genced this brief aspiration. May we quickly learn to keep 
it in our thoughts all through the day! 
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Gold is Tried by Fire 
John J. Conroy, S.S.J. 


E ARE familiar with the scene of the artisan bending 
attentively over the precious metal, applying care- 
fully the exact amount of heat, and for a specific 

time, to purify the gold and draw off from it the least 
particle of dross. Thus also in the spiritual life the divine 
Artisan purifies the heart of every religious, that it may 
glow with the golden fire of love and that the dross of 
selfishness may be removed. One of the means most com- 
monly used to obtain this result is temptation, which may 
be looked upon under one aspect at least as a trial, or a con- 
test, in which the soul proves whether it loves God more 
than its own selfish interests. 


Trials in Religion 

In the religious life God makes use of many instruments 
to test and purify us. Especially trying, perhaps, are such 
things as these: the peculiarities of others; the malice of 
others; the selfishness of others; the foolishness of others; 
physical suffering and mental suffering, particularly dis- 
couragement. A word of comment on these trials may be 
helpful. 

The nature or disposition of those with whom we live 
may be in direct opposition to our own. We may be gay, 
they surly; we orderly, they slovenly; we high-strung and 
quick, they pokey and slow-moving; we taciturn, and they 
very garrulous. God plans things this way to give us the 
opportunity, by submitting, to have the peculiarities and 
the selfishness of our own natures pruned off. 

As for the malice of others—even those of our own 
community, where there should be a strong bond of love 
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and respect, may do things to hurt us. God does not wish 
this malice; but He nevertheless uses it to work good in us, 
to purify us. Consider Joseph, sold into slavery to the 
Egyptians by his brothers, and the good that resulted. Con- 
sider St. Alphonsus Liguori, excluded from the very insti- 
tute that he had founded by the malice and intrigue of 
others, and the great glory that eventually came to him and 
to his institute. As Paul Claudel says, “‘God writes straight 
even with crooked lines.” 

The thoughtlessness of others often denies credit even 
to our best efforts or sometimes transfers it to another. For 
example, the superior is given credit, or takes credit, for the 
work done by a subject. Yet, are we working for God, or 
for the praise of men? 

The foolishness or seeming foolishness of others may 
often be hard on what we like to call our common sense. 
Yet, we must remember that God’s ways are not our ways. 
What may seem folly to our common sense is often the 
highest wisdom, is God’s way of doing things when looked 
upon with the eyes of faith. Abraham, even though he 
had been promised that he would be the father of a great 
nation, was prepared to sacrifice his only son when God 
commanded it. The Blessed Virgin trusted in God when 
she was told that she was to be the Mother of God, even 
though she would not know man. “To him that loves 
God all things work together unto good.” 

In physical sufferings we may be tempted to complain 
and to become discouraged. We say that we wish to be like 
Christ, to follow and to imitate and to work for Him. Yet 
are we not superbly like to Christ when we suffer in our 
bodies? For He actually suffered pain in His body when 
He underwent the brutal Passion. And, besides increasing 
our own merit, suffering certainly can be “doing some- 
thing’’ for Him; for it enables us to be used as instruments 
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in saving souls by ‘“‘vicarious suffering.” 

Dissatisfaction with our state of life or our work is a 
pet trick of the devil for filling our souls with disquietude 
and even bitterness. While the spirit of God tells us to 
remain firm and to hold fast that which we have, the evil 
spirit suggests nothing so much as to change our state of 
life or our work. The great secret in this temptation is to 
stick firmly by the boat in which God has placed us, that 
we may make a prosperous voyage through life to the har- 
bor of a blessed eternity. What is the use of building castles 
in China or India (castles in the air), if our lot is cast in 
America. Or, as St. Francis de Sales says: 


Do not sow your desires in other men’s fields; be contented with 
cultivating your own well. Desire not to be what you are not, but 
desire to be excellently well what you are. Let your thoughts be 
occupied with perfecting yourself in this, and in bearing the crosses, 
be they great or small, which you meet therein. Believe me, this is 
the great secret, and the least understood of the spiritual life. Each 
loves according to his taste, few according to their duty and Our 
Lord's taste. 


Universality of Temptation 


No place is safe from temptation and no person is ex- 
empt. Be not surprised if the devil should tempt you in 
the holiest of places and at the most sacred times, as he 
tempted many even at the crucifixion of our most Blessed 
Redeemer. The concupiscence of the flesh and of the eyes, 
and the pride of life have caused the downfall of many 
cedars of Lebanon, or pillars of the house of God. By a 
well-defined plan the devil overcame the first man, Adam; 
and, using the same craft with succeeding generations of 
mankind, he has been very successful in binding them in 
the chains of sin. 

The higher one goes in life and the more power and 
influence one enjoys, the more he should practice humility 
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and beware of vainglory. For just as Lucifer fell from the 
glorious choirs of angels and drew a host of others with 
him, so now he tries to draw men into his snares that they 
may suffer with him. “Angels in purity, but demons in 
pride,’’ should never be said of us if we wish to be true 
followers of Him who is ‘‘meek and humble of heart.” 


On Overcoming Temptation 

A fundamental disposition for overcoming temptation 
is to maintain the will to be loyal to God. One must not 
delay resistance to temptation, or minimize the inherent 
iniquity of sin, or excuse the spiritual indifference which is 
a most significant feature in the early history of any sin. 
If conscience whispers warnings in these early stages, these 
should be heeded and not discounted or ignored. If one’s 
better self speaks not of foresight and prayer, nor of one’s 
known weakness, nor suggests the prompt steps that the 
loyalties of the love of God should take, a positive distaste 
for resistance may readily appear. When this occurs, 
temptation moves on towards its certain victory. 

Every child of God should have two attitudes with 
regard to sin. He should, first of all, have a general under- 
standing of the nature of sin and its constant menace to his 
integrity. This should lead to general habits of prayer, 
foresight, and self-protection, upon which the teaching of 
Christ constantly insists. 

But, further than this, one should understand one’s 
own particular temperament, one’s own weakness and 
strength, one’s own experience with temptation and pos- 
sibly with sin in the past. And this should develop a par- 
ticular and intimate understanding of the disguises of sin, 
of the tricks of self-deception, and of one’s way of dealing 
with temptation. Merely general attitudes towards theo- 
retical sin are by no means adequate in building up resist- 
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ance. The individual must understand and deal with the 
processes of sin as they appear in his own history and as 
they refer to his knowledge, his will, and his need of definite 
grace to maintain his spiritual loyalty. “The whole theory 
of moral responsibility goes back to the individual, to the 
care of one’s own soul, and to one’s own measured respon- 
sibility before God for that care. It is only in proportion 
as this fundamental truth is mastered that adequate resist- 
ance to sin will appear and the consciousness of the impera- 
tive need of divine grace will organize habits of prayer, 
self-control, and foresight, all of which give courage to 
resistance and the promise of victory to faithful effort. 
This need of true self-knowledge is worth insisting 
on. Honest resistance against temptation and sin involves 
a readiness on the part of the sinner to learn from past sins. 
This requires not a morbid scrupulousness nor a weakening 
fear that the guilt of sin may not have been removed by 
repentance and confession, but rather an intelligent will- 
ingness to learn from past sin by studying its history and 
discovering precisely the way in which circumstances, 
neglect, or self-sufficiency may have led to disaster. Spir- 
itual foresight will lead one to learn in this way and to 
direct resistance and prayer toward such sources of weak- 
ness. There is perhaps in the history of every sin one 
unguarded moment that brought defeat; one stage in the 
process when defense was neglected and temptation entered 
upon its path to victory. The discovery of that unguarded 
moment and the understanding of it should be the basis of 
future wisdom and the promise of triumphant resistance. 
One who attempts to deal with temptation without 
having learned any lessons from one’s own past sins seems 
to lack either honesty or intelligence. “The driver of an 
automobile which frequently stalls would show little 
thoroughness if he contented himself with getting the 
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machine started and paid no attention whatsoever to the 
mechanical defect. He would be intelligent only if he 
looked for that flaw, corrected it, and recovered confidence 
in his machine. The soul that sins from time to time mani- 
fests a structural flaw in character. Unless it is searched out 
and corrected, the sinner will not act intelligently. But if 
he seeks the explanation of his defeat and brings his spir- 
itual resources to bear upon the point, he will be both hon- 
est and intelligent; and he will move forward in the way 
that leads to God. 

But a person is not confined to the lessons of his own 
experience. He has many opportunities to observe the 
ravages of sin in the lives of others. If he has a docile mind, 
which is willing to learn in any wholesome way, he will 
take to himself the many serious lessons concerning sin 
which are spread upon the pages of the book of life. There 
is a depth of insight, a lesson of supreme value in the 
saying prompted by the sight of a criminal, “Except for 
the grace of God there go I.’” One does not need to sit in a 
classroom before a teacher in order to learn. Life itself is 
one of the greatest of teachers. But its lessons are futile 
if one is indisposed to learn from them or so victimized by 
self-complacency as to feel that personal wisdom is ade- 
quate to all purposes in life. 

Morttification is a necessary part of the Christian life 
and a means of overcoming temptation. ‘I chastise my 
body and bring it under subjection.’””’ And so Holy Mother 
the Church realizes that in following Christ, fasting (or 
some equivalent mortification) is necessary to make prog- 
ress. It purifies the spiritual vision and gives wings to the 
soul that it might soar above the things of sense to the 
things that are above. Thus it is that after the pain of 
fasting the soul enjoys the happiness of rising triumphant 
with Christ; and from a weakling one is turned into a 
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strong athlete striving for the kingdom of God and a crown 
of glory. 


Other Helps 

In all temptations one should have recourse to one’s 
guardian angel. Just as the angels ministered to Christ, so 
they will come to our aid when we call upon them. Inci- 
dentally, too, we should show great respect for our guard- 
ian angels because they are at our sides to watch and rule, 
correct and guide, especially in the time of temptation. 

And we should help one another. We should bear one 
another’s burdens and assist one another by word, example, 
and prayer to overcome the onslaughts of the wicked one. 
In unity there is strength! And if any man thinks that he 
can overcome the devil alone, he makes a great mistake. 
We must fight with Christ, and under His banner, because 
He has defeated the devil and will help us to do the same 
thing. If the devil cannot overcome us himself, he will 
bring seven other spirits more wicked than himself to work 
our destruction. Therefore, we need assistance to overcome 
such great odds; or we shall be left wounded and bleeding 
along the wayside of life. “The strong should support the 
weak; and we must pray for one another that we may not 
become castaways. 

Finally, great confidence in God is necessary. God does 
not permit us to be tempted above our strength; but He 
makes issue with the temptation, and, as the divine Musi- 
cian or Harpist, when the proper note is struck, He will 
stop tightening the strings of temptation and will say, 
“Begone, Satan!’’ Christ, as always, comes to the defense 
of man. Christ respects and does not mock mankind, and 
He shows that by God’s grace and the observance of His law 
man can overcome “‘his adversary the devil, who goes about 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour.”” Christ 
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came, not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it, and in the ful- 
fillment to crush the power of the devil. He teaches men 
“to seek first the kingdom of God, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” 

Hence, no matter what the temptation may be, we 
should always ask ourselves, ‘‘How would Christ act in this 
case, or under these circumstances?’’ And when we have 
found the answer, we should strive to follow its precepts 
and admonitions. Thus, following the lead of Christ, we 
shall conquer in the most important warfare in man’s life; 
and we shall obtain the victory and reward of eternal glory. 
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Suggestions for 
Interior Living 
Barnabas Ahern, C.P. 


T SOME TIME or other every religious has cherished 
a sincere desire to realize the ideals of the interior life 
of recollection. At least in the fervent first years of 
religious life he has ambitioned the day when the presence of 
God would become for him a vital reality. Yet how often 
these high ideals crumble under the pressure of failure. Dis- 
traction dogs every best effort. Discouragement drives in 
hard. Gradually all endeavor to deepen the interior life is 
dropped. Of course, it will always be something very 
interesting to talk about. It will always claim first place 
among the soul’s unrealized velleities. But only too often 
the life of recollection comes to be just another ideal, beau- 
tiful yet hardly possible. 


The Worth of Interior Living 


This acceptance of failure really means a surrender of 
the holiest and happiest part of the religious life. There 
will always be tasks to perform, interests to cultivate, and 
an external propriety of conduct to observe. But religious 
life has lost much of its true worth and sure strength once 
the soul no longer strives to live consciously with God. 

In truth there can be no richer joy, no greater peace than 
to live a holy life with an active, constant faith in the pres- 
ence of God. Ai life like this knows no loneliness, even 
though spent far away from the company of men. Never 
is it daunted by failure or frustration; for the truly interior 
man finds in the certainty of God’s presence a treasure of 
true and lasting happiness. All day long, whether alone 
or with others, whether busy or at leisure, the interior man 
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dwells securely in the awareness that God is truly with 
him—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Yet we must admit that this realization of God's pres- 
ence does not come automatically into the spiritual life. It 
is difficult for weak human nature to be aware of an invis- 
ible Guest, even though that Guest is God Himself. There- 
fore religious frequently ask the question, ‘‘How can I come 
to live an interior life? I have tried so often, yet without 
success.” This is a fair question, and deserves an answer. 

The solution of the problem may be cast in the form of 
three suggestions. Fidelity to these will help to draw from 
the soul a maximum correspondence with the grace of God. 
That grace will never be lacking. For no one desires so 
fervently as God Himself that all religious live a deep 
interior life. Our own codperation, therefore, is the chief 
concern. That codperation is assured if only a religious 
follow faithfully such suggestions as the saints have given. 
Three of these are proposed here. 


First Suggestion: Interior Activity 


In acquiring this spirit of recollection, activity is all- 
important. The interior life does not drop from heaven. 
Rather, like any habit, it must grow through repeated acts. 
For the interior life is a habit—a habit of keeping mind and 
will centered in God. Activity, then, is a first requirement. 
A soul must work for this habit of recollection just as it has 
to work for anything worthwhile. No one learns Latin 
without first practicing paradigms. A mere desire to read 
the orations of Cicero will never dispense from the drudgery 
of a beginner’s laborious memory work. So also there can 
be no real interior life without months of practice. 

In the beginning this will be difficult. Real labor is 
needed to withdraw the mind from the thousand distrac- 
tions of every day to keep it centered in God. Yet, if only 
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the soul will speak to God all the time that it is not actually 
engaged in the performance of duty, it will gradually find 
more and more interest in Him. Whenever it is free to do 
so, in the corridor, on the bus, during routine manual work, 
the soul could keep itself interiorly active by speaking to 
God. By these prayerful acts a religious could gradually 
form a habit of constant union with Him. It is true, after 
a while a simple loving attention to God suffices to hold 
mind and will fixed in Him. But in the beginning—and., 
indeed, for a long while—a religious may find by experi- 
ence that, unless he actually speaks to God, his mind will 
soon wander to other external interests. 

This is part of the value of short ejaculations and 
slowly repeated form-prayers, for example, the Our Father, 
the Anima Christi, the Salutation to the Sacred Heart, and 
so forth. These provide a very definite and familiar 
medium of expression. Provided they are repeated slowly 
with faith in the presence of God, these prayers will be of 
great help in the labor of speaking to One whom we do not 
see, 

Many religious may pass over this element of labor in 
their desires for the interior life. “They leave too much to 
spontaneous activity. If we speak to God only when we 
feel like it, whole hours may pass without the least thought 
of Him. How different it was with the saints. St. Cath- 
erine of Siena speaks significantly of the “‘labor of love’’ 
required in fostering a habit of union with God. Brother 
Lawrence, too, stresses the fact that in the beginning the 
soul often has to ‘force’ itself to speak to God. 

Without the activity of frequently speaking to the 
Hidden Guest or thoughtfully adverting to Him, a religious 
will hardly come to an abiding sense of His presence. It is 
true, for a long time all conversation with Him may seem 
like speaking to a brick wall. “That does not matter. Faith 
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tells us that God is really with us and that our efforts to 
seek Him alone delight His Heart. What better reward 
could anyone want? Even if we must spend our whole 
life in this one-sided labor—without any return or sign 
from Him—we may be certain that this occupation gives 
God much glory. 


Second Suggestion: Center of Attention 


This interior activity of speaking to God will in many 
cases increase greatly if a religious chooses some center of 
attention to which he feels attracted. There will always be 
some aspect under which it is easier to reach God or the 
God-man. The lives of the saints bear ample evidence to 
this: thus St. Margaret Mary most frequently addressed 
Him as the Sacred Heart; St. Paul of the Cross sought Him 
as the Crucified; Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity centered 
her life in the Divine ‘““Three’’ hidden within her soul. 
After a time, it is true, these aspects frequently melt away 
into a general sense of His divinity or of His nearness. But, 
in the beginning, some such center can be very helpful to 
spur the soul on to greater activity; for it gives the soul 
something very definite to which it can readily direct its 
interior acts. It should not be exclusive of other useful 
approaches. 

This center will differ with each soul. A religious 
should choose that aspect of the divinity or Sacred Human- 
ity which most helps him to speak to God. With one, the 
thought of the Trinity dwelling within will provide the 
center to which the soul forces itself to turn and to which it 
directs its words. With another, the Sacred Heart may be 
the focal point of most interior acts. Still another may 
center everything in Jesus Crucified, Jesus King, Jesus 
Priest. Someone else may not feel drawn to any imagina- 
tive forms or to any localization. With such a one, the 
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simple presence of God will be the source of every move- 
ment of mind and will. 

To one who has grown old in the interior life, these 
means would probably be of no help at all. In fact, many 
beginners may find this suggestion only a burden. ‘They 
will prefer the way of a general and simple faith, without 
feeling or image. Nevertheless, for many beginners such a 
center is all important. It will remove all irregularity and 
indefiniteness from their efforts; for, with the help of this 
self-chosen center, the soul will know at every moment just 
where toturn. Thus, when St. Margaret Mary was taking 
her first steps in the interior life, the Lord appeared at her 
side in all the ravishing beauty of His Sacred Humanity. 
He remained with her for weeks as the “‘center’’ of her 
interior life. Later, when the saint’s habit of recollection 
became constant, He departed from her. 

The choice of such a center will also be of help, in that 
this particular aspect will itself prompt many acts. Thus 
the thought of the Trinity within renders it very easy to 
speak to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. So also, if the 
center be Jesus the Sacred Heart, it will be almost natural 
for the soul to make many acts of reparation, love, grati- 
tude, and petition for poor sinners. In other words, the 
center helps a great deal to facilitate the labor which must 
be expended in coming to live with God. It makes the 
practice of the interior life very definite. 


Third Suggestion: Immediacy of God’s Presence 


In all its activity the soul must strive to speak to God 
as immediately present. Faith itself makes us absolutely 
certain of this truth. It tells us that we are in God, resting 
in the full infinity of His Being; it assures us also that He is 
present in us to share with us the intimacy of His divine 
life and love. The choosing of a center is merely a means 
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of rendering God’s presence more real and definite for one 
who is just beginning to practice the interior life. An all- 
important element in the interior life is the abiding convic- 
tion that God is really present. This certainty comes from 
faith alone. It is to this ever-present God that the soul 
must ever direct its activity. Only in this way shall it 
become more and more aware of Him. 

It is particularly through fidelity to this third suggestion 
that the soul becomes deeply interior. Gradually a loving 
attention to God becomes the normal activity of the mind 
and heart. These faculties come to rest in God each time 
they are relieved from the pressure of duty. When the 
religious is alone—in the corridor, on the bus or train, in 
the garden, on the street—his thoughts and affections turn 
almost spontaneously to God. Every other interest is put 
out of the mind. The soul begins to realize the full import 
of the Master’s words, ‘‘But one thing is necessary.” 

Gradually, too, the sense of God’s presence may become 
so constant and certain that the soul is aware of Him even 
when engaged in absorbing occupations. It cannot speak 
to Him as much as when free; but at least it is somehow 
dimly aware that He is present. Often in fact each breath 
bears a silent, loving committal to Him. Work and duty 
never suffer from this awareness. If anything, the thought 
of God’s presence makes one more careful in the perform- 
ance of the task assigned by obedience. All is now done 
for Him, and with Him, and in Him. 


Encouragement 


These suggestions, if faithfully followed, will prove of 
real help to the beginner in his efforts to practice the interior 
life of recollection. At the same time they may also pro- 
vide a new plan of endeavor for the discouraged veteran 
who has lost all ambition for that spirit of recollection 
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which he now considers merely a beautiful dream. 

Truly enough, the ideal we strive for is very lofty. The 
interior life of recollection is not a part-time occupation; 
it must fill the whole day. Yet there is never any reason to 
lose heart. No matter how many times a religious may 
fail, he must always return with the nunc coepi of the 
Psalmist, ““Now I begin.’’ Again and again throughout 
the day, he may surrender to distractions. Yielding to idle 
inclination, the wayward human spirit may turn away 
from God to repose mind and will on more attractive cre- 
ated interests. For a long while this experience will occur 
time and again. The practice of the interior life may seem 
to be merely a continual reining in of a runaway spirit. Yet, 
even in face of this failure, there is no room for discourage- 
ment. 

God our Father sees all and knows all. That is enough. 
There is truth, then, and strong comfort in the words of 
Mother Janet Stuart. She herself had striven bravely and 
at long last had come to the fullness of interior life. There- 
fore, it was with the commanding voice of experience and 
with the certainty of God’s own truth that she wrote this 
heartening advice:* 

Do not look for a magic word, a magic hour or thought which 
will change all this, it cannot be, and it need not be; the law of our 
life is struggle, and often struggle in the dark, but God is always near 
you, and I think if you could see things in daylight for a moment you 
would be surprised to see His joy in the efforts that seem to you so 


poor. So all I can say is “patience . . . And be not weary in well- 
doing, for in due season we shall reap if we do not faint.” 





1Maud Monaghan, Life and Letters of Janet Erskine Stuart (Longmans Green and 
Co., New York: 1941), 484. Cf. the pamphlet Janet Stuart by Angela M. Cave 
(Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, 27, N.Y.: 1946). Arch- 
bishop Peter Amigo, Southwark, England, instituted the beatification process for 
this great religious in July, 1946. 

















Notes on Detraction 
Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


speech about others is sinful?”’ 

The questioner I have in mind is not a religious of bor- 
derline ideals, not a religious with the how-far-can-I-go-without- 
sinning attitude. He is a religious who enjoys innocent recreation. 
He is a sincere religious with high ideals of justice and charity. But 
with his idealism is a wholesome mixture of realism. He knows that 
a resolve never to speak about personalities is rarely practicable; and 
he knows too that, other things being equal, it is more interesting to 
speak about personalities than about other topics. Intuitively he 
senses that not all conversation about the faults and foibles of others 
is sinful; yet, being a man of delicate conscience, he wants something 
more definite than his own intuition to enable him to recognize the 
borderline of sin and to keep his conversation far removed from that 
line. 

Since we began to publish REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS we have 
received many requests for articles giving the moral theology con- 
cerning unjust and unkind speech. In these notes I am _ not 
attempting a complete expression of the moral theology on this sub- 
ject; rather, I am presenting a selection of material with the definite 
purpose of formulating a set of safe, practical norms by which a 
religious might judge what is and what is not sinful in speech about 
others. It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that what 
is said here about speech applies also to other forms of communi- 
cating ideas, for example, letters. 

For the most part, theologians treat of sinful speech about others 
under the head of detraction. The definitions of this sin vary some- 
what; but I think that the essentials of all the definitions can be 
expressed as follows: Detraction is the unjust blackening of an 
(absent) person’s good name. A few comments on this definition 
will take us into the heart of our subject. 

Most people know what is meant by a good name, or a good 
reputation, although many might find difficulty in expressing their 
meaning in words. The theologian is not at a loss for words. He 
says that a person enjoys a good reputation when others think of him 
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as possessing certain qualities for which people are wont to esteem 
one another. Primarily these qualities pertain to the moral sphere: 
for example, we certainly esteem a person whom we think to be just, 
charitable, courageous, chaste, truthful, patient, and so forth. How- 
ever, virtue is not the only basis for a good reputation. Méen are also 
held in high regard because they are good statesmen, good preachers, 
good teachers, good musicians, good writers, good disciplinarians, 
good companions, and the like. Likewise, they are respected for 
physical strength, for beauty (the moralists usually pause to indicate 
that women are particularly interested in this), and even for such 
purely external characteristics as nobility of birth, wealth, and pres- 
tige. In a word, a good reputation may be based on all qualities or 
accomplishments which good men look upon as worthy of praise. 

The possession of a good reputation does not absolutely require 
that others think well of one. It is also possible to enjoy a good 
reputation in what I might call a purely negative sense, which 
consists in this: that others do not think ill of one. For example, if 
a stranger moves into a neighborhood, his new neighbors may know 
nothing about him, either good or bad. Yet it is clear that his repu- 
tation is really damaged if someone begins to spread the word that he 
has just escaped from jail, was dismissed from his job because of 
cheating, and so forth. 

The word ‘‘blackening’’ was used in the definition of detraction 
by St. Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas and by most theo- 
logians who have written since their time. It is an expressive word. 
It is founded on the idea that a good reputation makes a man shine, 
or appear bright, in the minds of others, and that detraction either 
partially obscures or totally extinguishes this brightness. 

St. Thomas enumerates several methods of blackening. The 
most obvious and least skillful of all is the unadorned lie, which con- 
sists in falsely attributing defects or faults to one’s neighbor or in 
denying his actually possessed good qualities. At the other end of the 
scale is unreserved truthfulness in revealing the neighbor’s real, but 
hidden, faults. Between these two extremes of falsehood and truth- 
fulness are several blackening methods which contain some falsity 
and some truth. For example, there is the method of exaggeration, 
which consists in making mountains out of molehills when discussing 
the neighbor’s faults. Then there is the method of diminution— 
‘damning with faint praise,’’ as the saying goes. Many so-called 
good people are adept at this. They begin by recounting some praise- 
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worthy achievement of their neighbor and, after they have thus won 
the confidence of their listeners, they proceed to show that what the 
neighbor did was no great accomplishment after all. More malicious 
perhaps than any of these methods is what is called sinister interpre- 
tation, or the questioning of motives. Confronted with some evident 
good deed, the sinister-minded detractor will admit it, but will add 
something like this: ‘I wonder why he did that? I wonder what 
he’s going to get out of it?”’ 

A rather common trick of the detractor is what might be termed 
blackening by suggestion. Perhaps this is what St. Thomas meant 
by ‘‘malicious silence’; or perhaps it may be reduced to exaggeration 
or diminution. At any rate, we are all familiar with it. The 
detractor starts to speak, and then stops with the heroic assertion, 
“Well, I guess I’d better not say it!’” Or he might say, ‘Well, if I 
told the whole truth about this affair...” or “If you knew what 
really happened ....’’ Statements like these leave the imagination 
free to rove over the whole campus of the seven deadly sins. They 
are devilishly effective in their blackening possibilities. 

While I am on the subject of blackening, I might point out that 
not all recounting of the defects of others, even hitherto unknown 
defects, constitutes a blackening. All of us make mistakes or get our- 
selves into embarrassing situations which we personally find amusing, 
and which we enjoy describing for the benefit of others. Such things 
do not lower us in the esteem of others, whether they are told by our- 
selves or our friends; hence they cannot ordinarily be material for 
detraction. It is not easy, however, to give an exact description of 
such things or to point out the line that divides them from incidents 
that might pertain to detraction. A similar situation is had with 
regard to teasing others. To some extent teasing can be quite whole- 
some. It makes for pleasant recreation and is an expression of the 
virtue that philosophers designate as eutrapelia. Yet, as it is very 
easy in speaking to another to cross the line from pleasant banter to 
ridicule, so in the matter of talking about others it is easy to go too 
far and to tell things that are discrediting. Religious who are keenly 
appreciative of the feelings of others will readily recognize these bor- 
derlines and hardly need to make a special effort to avoid them. But 
religious who are overly devoted to their own sharp wit can well 
afford to err on the side of silence in such matters. 

Many theologians put the word ‘‘absent”’ in their definitions of 
detraction. St. Thomas does this equivalently when he defines 
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detraction as the blackening of another person’s reputation by secret 
words—that is, by words spoken behind one’s back. In English we 
sometimes use the very significant word ‘‘backbiting’’ to express this. 
This notion of absence, or behind the back, is put into the definition 
of detraction to distinguish it fromm the sin of contumely, which is 
usually committed by speaking offensively to another. However, 
absence, if taken literally, is not essential to detraction; for it can 
happen that by one and the same act one commits both detraction and 
contumely: for example, by unjustly charging a man with certain 
faults to his face, but also in the presence of others. In this way the 
man himself is personally insulted and his reputation is also injured 
in the minds of the others who are present. 

“Unjust” is the last word in the definition that calls for com- 
ment. Detraction, understood in its technical sense, is a sin of 
injustice, like theft or murder. Theft violates a man’s right to his 
property; murder violates his right to life; and detraction violates his 
right to a good reputation. Detraction, therefore, is not just an 
unkindness; it is more than that. It is the damaging or destruction 
of something very precious which belongs to another. Of course, like 
theft, detraction can be and often is a venial sin. But even when only 
small it is a little worse than a “‘small unkindness.”’ 

In general, there are two reasons why a man might possess a 
good reputation: namely, he is either actually good or apparently 
good. If he is actually good—that is, if he really possesses the good 
qualities that people think he possesses—then his right to his repu- 
tation is absolute. No one could take it from him without sinning, 
because it could be taken away only by lying. Even when he is only 
apparently good—that is when he really is not what people think 
him to be—he retains some right to his reputation; for the common 
good and his own social nature call for some restrictions with regard 
to the revelations of his hidden defects. But in this case his right to 
his good name is limited by many factors; and those who know his 
secret faults are sometimes justified, or even obliged, to manifest them 
to others, even though this manifestation will diminish or even 
destroy his good reputation. 

What reasons justify the revelation of another’s secret faults? 
Before I answer this question I should like to make it clear that I am 
not referring here to cases in which the person who knows the secret 
faults of another has acquired this knowledge in any confidential 
capacity—for example, as spiritual director, as superior, as student 
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counselor, and of course as a confessor. In other words, I am not 
speaking of the revelation of an entrusted secret. That is a special 
subject. The knowledge thus acquired is governed by special norms; 
and it would simply complicate our present subject to treat it here. 

Understanding therefore that we are not speaking of the entrusted 
secret, I can best indicate the reasons which allow us and sometimes 
oblige us to reveal the hidden faults of others by a simple example. 
Suppose James, who is generally thought to be a most upright boy, 
is in reality a thief; and suppose that John knows this. John might 
reveal this to the school authorities so that the rest of the school could 
be protected against James; and this would be for the common good. 
Or John might speak of James’s fault to a friendly priest for the 
purpose of correcting James; and this would be for James’s own 
good. Or John might give this information to a friend who was 
about to hire James, and this would be for the good of his friend, 
an innocent third party. Or, finally, John might reveal James's 
fault in order to protect himself from injury by James. 

The example sufficiently indicates the four reasons that permit, 
and sometimes demand, the revelation of someone’s secret defects: 
the common good; the greater good of the person having the defects; 
the good of an innocent third party; and the good of the party who 
reveals the defect. Theologians give many examples of cases in which 
one or more of these reasons might be verified. Some of these 
examples are of considerable pertinence to religious, and it will be 
useful to cite them here. 

It is for the common good in religious communities to reveal to 
those concerned the probably harmful defects of those who are being 
considered for election or appointment to office. It is likewise for the 
common good to reveal abuses to canonical visitors. And, as the 
case may be, it is for the common good or the good of an innocent 
third party to make known to proper authorities the misconduct of a 
religious that is likely to injure the community or that is actually 
harming another religious or even a pupil. It is for the good of one’s 
own soul to speak to the superior about what one finds an occasion 
of sin, even though this may reflect on someone else. And it may be 
for the good of the culprit to speak to the superior for the sincere pur- 
pose of helping him to amend. Of course, religious who are too 
prone to see faults and abuses and to cry “‘wolf!’’ can readily go too 
far in these matters; but on the other hand it is amazing to see how 
some religious can neglect a serious obligation towards their own com- 
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munity and even to the whole Church because of an entirely false 
loyalty to a friend or because they adhere blindly to a sort of 
American-Boy code of “‘not snitching.”’ 

Authors generally say that if one has suffered some secret injus- 
tice or unkindness at the hands of another, one may reveal this to one 
prudent person for the sake of obtaining consolation or advice. The 
supposition here is that the one prudent person will keep the informa- 
tion to himself; and it is also supposed that the name of the offender 
will not be divulged if it is not necessary for accomplishing these 
purposes. A confessor would certainly be considered a prudent per- 
son who would keep the information to himself. Moreover, one can 
usually unburden oneself in confession and get advice without giving 
any clue to the identity of the offender. 

The foregoing are some of the reasons why religious may, and 
sometimes should, reveal the secret faults of others. In such cases 
they do no injustice, even though someone’s good name is hurt, 
because the right to one’s good name is limited and does not extend 
to these cases. Hence there is no detraction when secret faults are 
revealed for a sufficient reason. 

It should be clear that there can be no question of detraction in 
the strict sense—that is, of an injustice—in speaking of a person’s 
faults or defects with someone who already knows them or in cir- 
cumstances in which the knowledge of these faults or defects has 
become, so to speak, public property. However, it is not always easy 
to determine when and to what extent such knowledge may be con- 
sidered public property. Theologians go to great lengths to explain 
“‘publicity’’; and I could use some perfectly good space here in trying 
to explain their explanations. But I am not interested just at present 
in attempting this. I prefer to point out something which seems to 
me to be of greater significance for the purpose of these notes: 
namely, that even when a man has lost the right to his reputation by 
the fact that the knowledge of his defects has become public property, 
it is not necessarily true that speaking about these defects is sinless. 
For the mutual relationships of human beings are governed not only 
by justice, but also by charity; and charity may continue to impose 
a duty even when the claims of strict justice are non-existent. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by an example taken from the 
writings of an eminent modern moralist. A certain man has com- 
mitted a crime for which he has been justly sentenced in court to 
serve a term in prison. All theologians agree that a juridical sentence 
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like that would deprive a man of all right to keep the knowledge of 
this crime secret. In other words, anyone could speak of his crime, 
even to one who had not heard of it, without violating strict justice. 
Furthermore, it seems rather commonly agreed that this privation of 
right is perpetual and that the man will never again have a strict right 
to silence concerning his misdeed. 

This man, who has thus lost his right to a good name, serves his 
prison sentence, returns to the world, and goes to a place where he is 
not known to begin life anew. He is honestly trying to make a new 
start and is succeeding. He is harming no one and is a menace to no 
one. Then one day someone who knows of his former misconduct 
comes upon the scene, makes known the criminal offense, casts sus- 
picion upon the ex-criminal, and finally ruins him. 

It is obvious that, even though the informer in this case did not 
violate strict justice (something which is not too clear, despite the 
opinions of great theologians), he has certainly failed to keep the 
law, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Without any 
objectively solid reason for doing so he has brought harm and suf- 
fering to a fellow human being. 

I have introduced this instance of a violation of charity because I 
believe that any discussion of detraction—which concerns only 
injustice—is apt to be unsatisfactory and to create a wrong impres- 
sion unless something is added concerning the law of charity which 
must be observed in speaking about the faults of others. This duty 
of charity may be stated as follows: even when strict justice is not 
violated by speaking about the faults of others, charity, nevertheless, 
obliges one to say nothing which will unnecessarily cause harm or 
sorrow to one’s neighbor. 

Those who have had sufficient patience, or at least sufficient 
curiosity, to read up to this point are no doubt wondering when I 
shall try to answer the question with which I introduced these notes. 
I think we have had sufficient general discussion to begin to come to 
grips with the question, but I am not ready even yet to try to 
formulate a single, simple rule for determining what is sinful speech 
about others. Rather, I should like to point out what seem to be all 
the ordinary ways by which religious might sin, either against charity 
or against justice, in their speech about others. As I see it, among all 
matters treated in the theological discussions of detraction and unchar- 
itable speech, the following ways of sinning are worthy of special 
consideration by religious: 
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(1) Calumny.—Calumny consists in representing another per- 
son as worse than he really is. As I mentioned when discussing the 
various methods of blackening one’s reputation, this may be accom- 
plished either by the unadorned lie or by some more subtle form of 
misrepresentation: for example, making light of his merits, exag- 
gerating his faults, casting undue suspicion on his motives, or sug- 
gesting things that are not true. Religious might seldom have recourse 
to a bald lie about another, but they can well examine themselves 
and beware of these other forms of misrepresentation. 

(2) The unjustifiable revelation of true, but secret, faults.— 
Despite the fact that we lead a community life and that our actions 
are generally easily observed by the community, yet most of us have 
some faults or perform some misdeeds that are known only to a few 
others. These are termed secret faults, and they may not be revealed 
even to other members of the same community without a sufficient 
reason. I have already indicated some reason which might make 
such a revelation justifiable. To reveal such discrediting things 
without a sufficient reason is an injustice. 

(3) The unjustifiable revelation to externs of the faults of one 
of the members of the community which may be well-known within 
the community itself, but which are not known outside the com- 
munity.—An extern is anyone who does not belong to the same 
religious institute. The word refers, therefore, to members of other 
religious institutes, to diocesan priests, to students in our schools, 
nurses in our hospitals, and so forth. 

I should note here a profound difference between a religious com- 
munity and what may be called a civic community: for example, a 
village, a town, a city. The latter is termed an ‘‘open” community; 
of its very nature it has free communication with other such com- 
munities. The ordinary teaching of theologians is that if a man’s 
faults are well-known, or public, in one open community they may 
be recounted without injustice in other open communities. This 
applies to communications made by word of mouth, by letter, by 
newspaper, and so forth. 

But a religious community is like a family; it is called a ‘‘closed”’ 
community. Of its very nature it preserves secrets from the rest of 
the world. Hence, all theologians agree that even when faults or 
misdeeds of a religious are well-known to all the members of his own 
community, he still retains a strict right to keep this knowledge from 
externs. The unjustifiable recounting of such things to an extern 
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is an injustice to the individual about whom the revelation is made; 
and besides this it may easily result in a discrediting of the religious 
community itself. I hardly need dwell on the harm to potential 
vocations that can come from such rash speech. 

Only in very rare cases is there a sufficient reason for revealing 
these faults to externs. As I already pointed out, a religious who is 
in need of counsel may consult a confessor, even though this might 
mean the revelation of some abuses in the community. And a 
religious may and should manifest abuses to a canonical visitor. Also, 
a religious may certainly take advantage of the right of appeal which 
is allowed by the Church, even though this entails the revelation to 
some higher ecclesiastical authority of real or apparent injustices 
inflicted by a superior. In a certain sense, however, these revelations 
to canonical visitors and to higher authorities are not revelations made 
to externs, for in so far as these ecclesiastics exercise authority over the 
institute, they may be said to belong to it. 

(4) The unjustifiable revelation to members of another house of 
the same institute of faults of a religious that are well-known only in 
his own house.—I think I may safely say that theologians generally 
agree that this peddling of discrediting stories from one religious 
house to another is wrong; but in many cases it is not clear to me 
whether they consider this an injustice, or merely a violation of 
charity. It seems to me that the religious ordinarily has a strict right 
to keep the knowledge of his misdeeds within the confines of his own 
community and that this type of inter-community gossip is an 
injustice. However, since the general teaching seems obscure on this 
point, I would give as a practical rule that such inter-community 
gossip is certainly a violation of the law of charity, but not clearly 
an injustice. 

(5) The unjustifiable recalling of defects that were once well- 
known, but which have since been forgotten because the culprit has 
reformed.—Earlier in these notes I indicated a case in which a person 
lost the right to his reputation because he was justly sentenced by a 
judge. It seems that when one loses his right in that particular man- 
ner (namely, by a juridical sentence) this loss is perpetual, and that 
the subsequent recalling of his crime would not be an injustice— 
though, as I indicated, it could be a violation of charity. 

It would hardly be practical to discuss the juridical loss of repu- 
tation here, because it would seldom have any application to reli- 
gious. But a religious might more readily get an unsavory reputa- 
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tion in his own community by reason of his own open misconduct: 
and of course, so long as his misconduct is open and well-known, he 
cannot be said to have a right to have his faults kept secret in the 
community in which he lives. But it often happens that a religious 
who is a ‘‘Peck’s bad boy”’ at one period of his religious life reforms 
his life. His old faults are forgotten and his good name is regained. 
Just as he lost his right through his own misconduct, so he has 
recovered it through his own good conduct; and anyone who insists 
on revealing his ‘‘old Adam”’ in a discrediting way is, according to 
most theologians, violating justice. Some people have most exasper- 
ating memories in this regard. We may have been unbearable com- 
munity nuisances in our younger days, and we may regret it exceed- 
ingly and thank God that it is all forgotten, when lo! one of these 
people with the provocative memories will pop up with, ‘“Well, he’s 
all right now, but you should have known him when... .” Of 
course, some of these stories are told with the best of intentions, that 
is, to show what grand progress we have made; and they may 
actually do us good, not harm. Nevertheless this recalling of the 
‘bad old days”’ is a dangerous pastime; and it is much better to leave 
it to the recording angel on Judgment Day. 

(6) Preventing a person from regaining his good name by use- 
lessly reminding others of his faults —This is slightly different from 
the preceding case. In the preceding case the religious had already 
regained his good name; in the present case his misconduct is recent 
and still well-known in his community. While this condition lasts 
it is not an injustice for the other members of that community to 
speak of his faults among themselves. Nevertheless, in the ordinary 
course of events, people do forget things, even our faults, if they are 
not perpetually reminded of them. And—also in the ordinary course 
of events—it is to be presumed that any religious, save an utterly 
hopeless case, would like to reform and to regain esteem in the minds 
of his fellow-religious. Charity demands that he be given a reason- 
able opportunity. 

(7) Recreational gossip among members of the community 
about the well-known faults of an absent member, unless such gossip 
is utterly harmless and could not be reasonably resented by the absent 
member if he knew about it.—For the proper understanding of this 
case—and perhaps for the preceding cases, too—I wish to recall some- 
thing to which I referred earlier in these notes. I mentioned that all 
of us have characteristics (‘‘idiosyncracies’’—if you wish to use the 
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term) or do absurd things, which we do not mind speaking about at 
recreation and do not resent having others describe. Granted the 
proper spirit of moderation and delicate respect for the feelings of 
others, these things are legitimate subjects of conversation. They do 
not lower anyone in the esteem of others, and speaking about them 
would be resented only by the extraordinarily sensitive. 

What are these characteristics and foibles, the discussion of which 
is quite harmless? It is hard to give an exact definition or description 
of them. One learns them through experience. For example: one 
person is absent-minded; a professor has certain mannerisms; another 
person has the habit of using the wrong words; someone has an 
embarrassing experience with a superior; the naive question of a stu- 
dent puts one ‘‘on the spot’’; and so forth. 

This seventh rule really comes to this: in speaking about the 
faults or foibles of others at recreation, one should faithfully adhere 
to the golden rule. In other words, put yourself in the other person’s 
place, and if you judge that if you were in his place you would 
reasonably object to what you are about to say, do not say it. The 
violation of this rule in the circumstances given here (namely. by 
recreational gossip about the well-known faults of others) is an 
offense against charity. 

Those who are normally sensitive should be able to apply the 
golden rule very easily. But one who is extraordinarily callous may 
not use his own disposition as a norm for judging the reasonable 
reactions of others. The point to be emphasized about the golden 
rule when applied to conversation is that the speaker should put 
himself in the other person’s place. 

But even this putting of oneself in another person’s place has 
certain limits when there is question of strict obligation. For 
instance, if the other person is extraordinarily sensitive and would 
resent a story or a remark merely because of his exaggerated sensitive- 
ness, it is hardly fair to make this a basis of strict obligation for a 
whole community. Resentment that springs only from extraordi- 
nary sensitiveness need not be considered as reasonable resentment. 
Hence, there appears to be no strict obligation to guard against it in 
conversation. However, I believe it is a fine ascetical rule to have 
regard even for these cases. One certainly cannot go wrong if his 
constant policy is to avoid saying anything that would be uselessly 
offensive even to the hypersensitive. 

Speaking of hypersensitavity reminds me of another point which 
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is of some importance in the application of the golden rule. I mean 
that in judging reactions according to this rule we must to some extent 
have regard for individual differences. Suppose we consider a group 
of ten people, all of whom might be described as ‘‘normally sensi- 
tive.” Very likely each one of these ten is extremely touchy about 
some one thing. For example, one young woman might thoroughly 
enjoy all the jokes that her friends might tell about her, except jokes 
concerning her cooking. A priest may have no objection to any sto- 
ries told about his characteristic oddities, except when such things 
concern his manner of saying Mass. 

These are but examples. The idea I wish to bring out is that in 
gaging the reasonable resentment of others one cannot simply say: 
“IT don’t mind what people say about my cooking, therefore she 
shouldn’t mind, either.’” We have to keep in mind that even normal 
people differ; and these individual differences do not indicate hyper- 
sensitivity. The hypersensitive person is usually sensitive about 
many things; that is why it is extremely difficult to avoid saying 
things that would offend him. 

(8) Encouraging others to carry on unjust or uncharitable con- 
versation.—Thus far I have indicated what seem to me to be the 
ordinary ways by which a religious might violate justice or charity 
in his own speech about others. The seventh rule put the finishing 
touch on all those rules; and the present one may seem like an anti- 
climax. However, one can hardly bring up the subject of “‘speech 
about others’’ without saying something of the morality of listening. 
And I think that, practically speaking, the only usual way of sinning 
by listening is by prompting or encouraging others to indulge in 
detraction or uncharitable speech. 

Theoretically, of course, the listener may sin internally by 
approving of the sinful speech of others, or by fostering hatred for 
the one being detracted. Theoretically, also, one may sin by not 
stopping detraction or unkind speech when one can conveniently do 
so. But, since I am giving the ‘‘ordinary’’ ways of sinning, I think 
that these two sources of sin can be ignored. Insistence on the idea 
of sinning by “‘internal approving or rejoicing” simply generates 
scruples. And there are very few people, religious included, who can 
effectively put a stop to a “‘poison” party. Hence, I think that it is 
very safe to say that ordinarily those who merely listen without 
giving encouragement do not sin. Whether or not it is advisable 
to try to change the subject or to politely excuse oneself will depend 
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on circumstances. If maneuvers like these are not accomplished with 
great tact, they do more harm than good. 

Someone might ask, “‘But what constitutes encouragement?” I 
can attempt an indirect answer to this question by citing a case from 
one of the standard moral theology case books (book of moral prob- 
lems for students to work). 

Father Genicot, the author of this book, tells the fictitious story 
of a certain Barbara, a good Catholic woman who runs an old- 
fashioned store. Dealings were rather informal in these stores, and 
they readily became centers for the town gossip. And Barbara, who 
is not given to gossip, encounters this problem. Occasionally she 
cannot avoid listening to her customers while they indulge in the 
systematic ripping of characters. Barbara lets them talk, and now 
and then, just to avoid being considered an absolute dummy, she 
puts in a remark such as: “‘My goodness, who'd have thought such a 
nice girl would do that!’’ or, ‘‘Dear me, I wonder why I never heard 
that before.” 

The student’s problem with regard to Barbara is to decide whether 
her conduct is an encouragement to the others to keep up their 
detracting. The obvious answer is that this is not encouragement. 
But the case would be quite different if, at the first indication of the 
ripping ceremony, Barbara would put aside her work, thrust her chin 
over the counter, and, eyes bright with eagerness, would say: 
‘“‘Um-m, tell me all about it.” That would be encouragement. And 
I don’t know any other way of indicating the difference between 
merely tolerant listening to detraction and genuine willing encour- 
agement. 

I have wandered through many, many paragraphs of these notes 
since putting the introductory question. Perhaps I should repeat the 
question: ‘‘Father, can you give me a simple rule for determining 
when speech about others is sinful?’’ The simplest answer I know is 
the following: ‘‘Speech about others is sinful when it violates the 
golden rule, that is, when either your own speech or your encourage- 
ment of others could be reasonably resented by the person being talked 
about.” Properly understood, this single rule covers everything, 
from serious injustice to slight violations of charity. But I think 
that the other rules and the lengthy explanations given in the notes 
were necessary for a proper understanding of this rule. 
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SLOW DAWNING. By Jane Howes. Pp. xiv + 268. B. Herder Book 

Company, St. Louis, 1946. $3.00. 

“A non-Catholic friend of mine seems a bit curious about things 
Catholic. I would like to encourage that interest. What can I do?”’ 

Among many possible things, one is so obvious that it should 
hardly need mentioning. Yet it is often overlooked. Know, from 
having read them, books suited to different types of inquirers. When 
people first make timid overtures in the general direction of the 
Church, they are seldom ready to start taking instructions. Neither 
are they able to profit much from doctrinal books. But give them a 
book from the pen of someone with a background similar to theirs, 
a book bright with human touches, disarming in its friendliness, 
gently introducing them to bits of Catholicity in terms they can 
readily understand, and imperceptibly it will engender in them an 
appreciation of what at first was fearsome because so very strange. 
They will frequently come back for a second helping; then a third; 
and so on until eventually they will actually dare to say out loud 
that they would like to take instructions! And when they have read 
three or four increasingly Catholic books, they are ready to really 
profit by instructions. 

Slow Dawning is just such a getting-acquainted book for non- 
Catholic young women, wives, and mothers, especially if their edu- 
cation has been extensively and intensively secular. Who is the 
author? Hiding behind a pseudonym the better to be completely 
uninhibited in revealing personal and often intimate reactions to 
situations, she shows herself to be a middle-aged wife and mother, 
who was educated in secular schools and who needed nine years to 
find her way from stubborn agnosticism to joyous acceptance of the 
Catholic faith, struggling all the time. She has a captivating sense 
of humor, as well as an uncommon fund of common sense that is 
chary of exaggeration and overenthusiasm. Her uncanny intuition 
often enough cuts straight through to truths that otherwise are 
arrived at only by prolonged and painstaking labor. 

The book is brimful of things to interest non-Catholics, who 
are its principal audience. It is brought to a close, however, with a 
serious word for those Catholics who wonder how they can help 
spread the faith. ‘‘Show them!”’ says the author. 
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“Let them [non-Catholics] have good Catholics to look at, so 
that they will not have to judge the medicine by those who throw it 
down the sink. Let them see those who try the Church and follow 
its ways and advice. Here we are; there they are looking at us. If 
we are hobbling along on crutches, and those pagans can walk stoutly 
on their own two feet, why shouldn’t they? But if they see us 
develop wings and soar like the eagle, perhaps they may not think it 
foolish to ask whether they can try a pair of wings for size.” 


—C. DE MUTH, S.J. 


A PRIMER OF PERFECTION FOR EVERYBODY. By James Meyer, O.F.M. 
Pp. viii + 184. Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, 1946. $1.50. 
This primer is a brief summary of the principles and practices of 

Christian perfection adapted to the needs of the laity and more par- 

ticularly of Franciscan tertiaries. Twenty-eight chapters, six to eight 

pages each, explain in a simple, practical way the nature of perfection 
and the chief means thereto: penance, examen of conscience, rule of 
life, prayer, the virtues, use of the sacraments, the sacrifice of the 

Mass. The author says that to make them more fruitful (and this 

would hold for any spiritual reading) ‘‘they should be preceded, 

accompanied and closed with prayer for the light and warmth of 

God’s grace. They should be meekly accepted. They should be 

prayerfully revolved in the mind. Studied effort should be made to 

put them into practice.’’ If read in this spirit, these chapters will 
effectively lead layfolk, tertiaries, and religious, to a spiritual perfec- 


tion permeated with Franciscan simplicity and optimism. 
—A. KLAAs, S.J. 


THE LIFE OF ST. STEPHEN HARDING. By J. B. Dalgairns. Edited by 
John Henry Newman, with Notes by Herbert Thurston, S.J. Pp. x ++ 
208. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland. $2.50. 

This life of St. Stephen Harding is a literary monument of the 
Tractarian Movement. It is one of the few biographies to come from 
a series proposed in the middle of the last century by John Henry 
Cardinal Newman. Father Dalgairns’s lucid, classic style and his 
convert’s love for Catholic living make the book good literature as 
well as reverent history. Father Thurston has added to its historical 
accuracy by including notes and corrections. 

Rather than a biography in the popular manner, this monograph 
is a careful fusion of twelfth and thirteenth century chronicles. 
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St. Stephen was founder of the Order of Citeaux. The asceticism cf 
Citeaux, its spirit of simple straightforward Christianity, a spirit 
divorced from pomp and ambitions of statesmanship, is more than 
interesting antiquarianism. It is an effective antidote for the evils of 
our own day. Here we have chronicled the beginnings of our modern 
world, beginnings of that independence which makes the pronounce- 
ments of our Holy Father heard with attention in treaty rooms, 
beginnings of that personal love of the poor Christ that has peopled 
our religious houses and made our Cardinals men of God first and 
statesmen only by avocation. The spirit of reverence instinct in these 
pages makes the book a personal aid to all religious who want to 
strengthen their grasp on supernatural life. 

Short, flowing gracefully on the current of a classic style, his- 
torically conscientious, inspiring, this new edition of The Life of 
St. Stephen Harding is an acquisition to every Catholic library. 

—T. Curry, S.J. 


A CANADIAN MYSTIC: Mother Catherine Aurelie of the Precious 
Blood. By a Religious of the Precious Blood. Pp. xxx + 190. Sisters 
Adorers of the Precious Blood, Brooklyn, New York, 1945. $2.00. 

At a time when the American Civil War was deluging Maryland, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania with blood, a chosen friend of God, 
Aurelia Caouette, was founding a religious congregation in Canada 
that was to bring the Precious Blood of the Savior into the lives of 
innumerable Canadian Catholics—saints and sinners alike. America 
and Cuba, Rome and the Orient were also to share in her apostolate— 
even after her death in 1905. 

The litany of spiritual favors showered by God on this nine- 
teenth century religious will remind the reader of both Teresa of 
Avila and Therese of Konnersreuth. It is, perhaps, to be regretted 
that so much stress is laid on the non-essential mystical favors— 
exterior phenomena—in preference to the graces of union with God 
in prayer; and on the admirable but (for most religious, surely) 
inimitable austerities practiced by Mother Catherine Aurelie. But 
the biographer has very ably contrived to represent the charmingly 
human and attractive qualities of her Mother Foundress. ‘This she 
does by narrating little incidents such as Mother Caouette’s solicitude 
for the live-stock belonging to the convent at Three Rivers—even to 
the extent of obtaining fodder ‘‘miraculously.” 

The trivium and quadrivium of heroic virtue—the three theo- 
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logical virtues and four cardinal virtues—are chosen by the hagi- 
ographer-religious in delineating the fitness of the Mother Foundress 
as a candidate for canonization. These seven virtues are precisely the 
ones on which the Sacred Congregation of Rites in Rome will base 
its decision as to heroicity of virtue. 

Whether or not Aurelie Caouette is ever raised to the altars of the 
Church, this biography is another tribute to the inexhaustible treas- 
ury of graces of the Precious Blood of the Savior. 


—T. A. HALLEY, S.J. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST. By Father James, O.F.M.Cap. Pp. xi + 222. 
The Newman Bookshop. Westminster, Maryland, 1946. $2.50. 
Somehow in our dependence on the traditional writers we seldom 

find a modern work on Christ which pleases, comforts, and inspires. 

Yet here is one saturated with the Gospel story and as satisfying as 

some of the standard works (except for its brevity). 

This Louvain-trained professor of philosophy in University Col- 
lege, Cork, assumes properly that Jesus was not guided by any mere 
human outook. He seeks to capture His divine viewpoint and to 
study it for the benefit of souls who wish to ‘“‘know the things that 
are given us from God.’ Always he emphasizes the vast difference 
between Jesus’ way of viewing things and the world’s way. It is so 
easy, after all, to drop into a casual hand-to-mouth spiritual life 
without meaning and without justification. 

Father James’s nine chapters are born of deep thought and long 
prayer.—R. BERNARD, S.J. 


HUNAN HARVEST. By Theophane Maguire, C.P. Pp. xii + 192. The 

Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1946. $2.50. 

This book is a very readable, straightforward, almost casual nar- 
rative of the hardships, miseries, and deep-down happiness of Father 
Theophane Maguire’s four-year apostolate among the Tao people of 
China’s remote, western province of Hunan. Father Maguire rejects 
the popular misconception of mission life as a relentless break through 
pagan lands in a glow of apostolic zeal. His book paints the reality: 
the often seemingly futile round of daily duties, the periods of travel 
in Hunan, river rapids and bandits, the heartbreaks of language, the 
sudden grandeur of pagan souls touched by grace. 

No one will read Hunan Harvest without knowing modern 
China a little more intimately. A dexterous choice of incident makes 
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only too vivid the despair of paganism, the grim misery of famine- 
torn China, the desperate longing of its people for light in their 
darkness. 

Father Maguire’s own, unposed devotedness to ‘‘his people’ and 
his quietly insistent appeal for laborers to take up the work a spinal 
injury forced him to leave off will, we can hope, stir generous hearts 
to a response. Undoubtedly Father Maguire wrote this book to 
foster missionary vocations among American Catholic young men 
and women. Most of these already appreciate the grandeur of the 
call to the missions, though likely they realize its implications but 
vaguely. Father Maguire’s account of his own wearying, happy 
toil will make the missioner’s life stand out as a sobering, trying, 
though soul-satisfying labor for the Master of the harvest. 

—F. J. FARRELL, S.J. 


ARE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS PROGRESSIVE? By the Reverend Laurence 

J. O'Connell, A.M. Pp. ix + 167. B. Herder Book Company, 

St. Louis, 1946. $1.75. 

This book is concerned with the interesting and vexing problem 
of the extent to which the practices of progressive education have 
been adopted by and may be further accepted in Catholic schools 
without compromising Catholic educational philosophy. The early 
chapters cover the present status of progressive education, the criteria 
by which it may be recognized, movements and persons influencing 
its development. The contributions of Comenius, Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Herbart, Froebel, Parker, and Dewey are concisely outlined. 
The key chapter records a survey of progressive practices in twenty 
diocesan school systems. ‘There is a certain weakness in the survey 
materials—publications of diocesan school offices such as courses of 
study, annual reports, bulletins and handbooks—because such publi- 
cations are wont to portray ideals of educators rather than actual 
classroom procedure. Still, they do have a limited scientific value. 
Father O’Connell skillfully employs this data and does not draw 
conclusions beyond the limits of his evidence. 

Following the survey is a criticism of progressivism in the light 
of Catholic philosophy. Those unfamiliar with philosophical terms 
may find the treatment a bit heavy. It is, however, definite, succinct, 
and correct; and it will repay careful study. Practices of progressive 
education are evaluated from Wrightstone’s studies, published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Admitting the value of these 
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studies, it seems that wider investigations will have to be made before 
sufficiently solid conclusions can be reached. 

In approved thesis form, the book concludes with summary, con- 
clusions, bibliography, and index. Incidentally, the studies of Brown 
and Sandifer, found in the bibliography under ‘‘Unpublished 
Material,’’ are listed for sale in the Catalogue of Publications of the 
Catholic University of America Press. 

Are Catholic Schools Progressive? deserves a place in every teach- 
er’s library. It will provide a safe introduction for those who have 
read but little on progressive education, and will afford a wider back- 
ground and indicate problems for further research for those who are 


already acquainted with the progressive system. 
—A. C. O'FLYNN, S.J. 


SPIRIT IN DARKNESS: A Companion to Book Two of the "Ascent of 
Mt. Carmel." By the Reverend Father Brice, C.P. Pp. 356. Freder- 
ick Pustet Company, New York and Cincinnati, 1946. $3.50. 

This work is a sequel to Father Brice’s Journey in the Night, 
which explained the first part of the Ascent of Mt. Carmel of St. John 
of the Cross. (See this REVIEW for January, 1946, p. 66). These 
are concerned with mortifying and purifying the lower faculties of 
the soul that it might follow the straight and steep path up the face 
of the mystical Mt. Carmel to the summit and “divine union.” 
Book II of the Ascent and the present work are devoted to preparing 
the intelligence for that task, as Book III deals with the memory and 
will (hope and charity). It is faith that fits the mind and indirectly 
the whole soul for that high union with God. But not faith of any 
kind. Rather it is that perfection of faith which is conferred with 
infused contemplation that is required. ‘One principle is of utmost 
importance; the understanding must rise above sensible knowledge to 
that which is purely spiritual and supernatural, namely infused con- 
templation. ‘The more strong and habitual this contemplation 
becomes in the soul, the more perfect is the divine union, at least as 
far as the understanding is concerned. Therefore the soul must cast 
out contrary forms and all that hinders contemplation’ (p. 311). 
Even various kinds of supernatural knowledge come under these 
contrary forms; for example, intellectual visions, revelations, and 
locutions. On page 8 the following is given in heavy black print as 
the ‘‘essential lesson’’ which St. John wishes us to learn and practice: 
“We must love God alone. We must remain in darkness to all that 
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is less than Ged. Only by pure faith can the understanding be united 
to God.”—-G. AUGUSTINE ELLARD, S.J. 


MOST WORTHY OF ALL PRAISE. By the Reverend Vincent P. McCor- 
ry, S.J. Pp. 189. The Declan X. McMullen Company, New York, 
1946. $2.00. 

This book of essays is for Sisters—‘‘to make them a little hap- 
pier,” by enabling them, it seems, to face and to overcome the small 
difficulties that are apt to loom large in their lives. The essays touch 
lightly on such themes as these: the necessity of cooperating with men 
in forwarding the work of the Church; the difficulty of harmonizing 
work and prayer; the correct attitude towards one’s own call to the 
religious life and towards the vocations of others; worry; selfishness; 
overemphasizing trifles; harmony between young and old; fraternal 
charity; and suffering. Each chapter, except the Prologue and the 
Epilogue, is introduced by a Scripture text and a pointed observation 
by the author. The topics, obviously, were chosen with an eye to 
practicality; and the development of each topic, though rather brief, 
is sufficiently practical. Most of the introductory observations are 
cleverly phrased and produce a striking effect. 

Much of what is said in the various essays applies to men, as the 
author often indicates; but it is professedly a book for women. It is 
directed to women, both in purpose and tone; and the unifying thread 
of the chapters might be said to be an analysis of feminine character- 
istics and attitudes. I leave it to the women themselves to judge 
whether the tone is appealing and whether the psychology is accurate; 
I do not feel qualified to pronounce on such matters. However, in 
the interests of moral theology I think I should point out that certain 
statements in the book might create or confirm false notions of obli- 
gation. For instance, Father McCorry rightly stresses the fact that 
the call to the religious life is an invitation, not a command; but as a 
reason for this he says that God cannot command what is substan- 
tially heroic. Perhaps the word ‘‘substantially’’ has some meaning 
that has escaped me; if not, this reason is not correct, for there can be 
no reasonable doubt that God, who supplies for our weakness by His 
grace, can command what is heroic. Heroism is not beyond the 


physical powers of man; and when there is question of a divine pre- 
cept to do what is heroic, the sole point to consider.is not what God 
can command, but what He wishes to command. 
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Another erroneous notion concerning the nature of obligation 
might be fostered by the chapter on charity. Says Father McCorry: 
“But the truth is that we are commanded to do things chiefly because 
they are difficult’’ (p. 160) and ‘“‘The reason why there had to be 
such a command [to love another] is precisely because most people 
are not likable’ (p. 164). Incidentally, the statement that most 
people are not likable seems to me to be an unwarranted hyperbole; 
but I will not pause to dispute it. I merely wish to call attention to 
the fact that the fundamental reason for obligation is not the difficulty 
of the thing commanded, but its goodness, its necessary goodness. 
Even if it were always easy, we should be obliged to love one another. 
Perhaps the author means that we do not usually have to be ordered 
to do what we like to do, and that Christ insisted on the precept of 
fraternal charity because He knew it would often be very difficult. 

One final observation: In his analysis of various emotional diffi- 
culties Father McCorry offers some very helpful suggestions; but it 
seems to me that he underestimates the influence of the glands, not only 
on our feelings, but also on our external conduct.—G. KELLY, S.J. 


PARADISE HUNTERS. By W. Kane, S.J. Pp. 291. B. Herder Book 

Company, St. Louis, 1946. $3.00. 

Often religious would like to recommend a book to some lay 
friends, but they search in vain for a book which is modern enough 
to appeal or which is not beyond the capacity of their friends. They 
should find this book suitable for the purpose. 

Father Kane treats his subject, original sin, in such an interesting 
and readable way that any intelligent person should find his presenta- 
tion attractive. His thesis is that we mortals are exiles, and that we 
should look towards heaven and not be taken up with complaints. 
failings, and false attractions. His analysis of various complaints 
and failings and seductive snares of Satan includes some of the mod- 
ern philosophies and psychologies. For this reason it should be a 
special help to the modern college student. And it may well serve to 
give all readers a more comprehensive and up-to-date, yet solidly 
spiritual and wise, point of view.—R. BERNARD, S.J. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. By Andrew Green, O.S.B. Pp. iii + 225. B. Herder 
Book Company, St. Louis, 1946. $2.50. 
The author, a monk of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, 
introduces his work by proposing a thorough study of all the ele- 
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ments that pe:tain to the love of God. Since love is life, a special 
phase of life, he begins by treating of life. Succeeding chapters touch 
upon such things as the purpose of life, the role of free will in life, 
habit, love as a habit, the object of love, progress in the love of God, 
and the means of making such progress. Though the book is sub- 
titled, ‘‘Conferences to Religious,’’ some of the applications, stories, 
and conclusions seem directed to non-religious: for example, the 
recommendation of the Divine Office (p. 172) and the suggestion 
on using the prayers of each day’s Mass ‘‘in our home devotions”’ 
(p. 195). Readers will find the development somewhat heavy; but 
it is solid, and it should prove helpful to many.—R. BERNARD, S.J. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER. By the Rev. Thomas J. Hosty, M.A., S.T.B. With 
a Preface by the Right Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham. Pp. xiii + 114. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1946. $1.50. 

This is a book of retreat conferences for the teen-age group. For the most part 
it presents the usual subjects one expects to find in such a work; but the presenta- 
tion is different. The author knows his audience and writes accordingly. Especially 
effective is the use he makes of striking figures of speech; as, for example, when he 
compares a confession of devotion to a dip in the water that we take on a summer 
day to refresh ourselves, while the necessary confession (after mortal sin has been 
committed) is like the bath we take on Saturday night because we need it! A more 
complete treatment of the virtue of chastity is desirable. The book should make 
good reading for high school and college students, especially during the time of 
retreat. 


DE SACRAMENTIS IN GENERE. By the Reverend Emmanuel Doronazo, O.M.i., S.T.D., 

Ph.D. Pp. xviii + 595. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1946. $5.50. 

As will be evident from its title and size, this volume will be of interest, prin- 
cipally, if not exclusively, to professors and students of dogmatic theology in theo- 
logical seminaries. To them the work is highly recommended either as a textbook or 
for reference purposes. They will find its method of exposition and speculative 
theology adhering strictly to the course set by St. Thomas Aquinas. At the same 
time, there is evidence of a thorough acquaintance with and appreciation of the 
positive theology pertinent to the subject. On open questions, the author is to be 
commended for his generously adequate and courteously objective exposition of 
views differing from those espoused by him. The book is presented as the first of a 
series of Sacramental Theology texts. 


CLAUDE DUBUIS, BISHOP OF GALVESTON. By L. V. Jacks. Pp. ix -+- 268. B. Herder 

Book Company, St. Louis, 1946. $2.50. 

The subject of this biography is one of the great Catholic figures in Texas his- 
tory. Bora and educated in France, Claude Dubuis came to Texas as a young priest. 
Here he labored successively as a missionary, as pastor and vicar general, and finally, 
as bishop of Galveston, until the infirmities of old age forced him to retire. His 
life is replete with adventure. Again and again he was in peril from the fierce 
Comanches, from cholera epidemics, and from the elements. The author has gathered 
more than enough material for a breath-taking and inspiring book; but unfortun- 
ately he does not rise to his material. He lacks the story-teller’s touch. Except in 
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passages descriptive of natural beauty, the style is lifeless and at times immature. 
The result is a book which will be of little interest to the general reader, though the 
historian may find it valuable for the facts gathered within its pages. 


SCRIPTURAL REFERENCES FOR THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM. By Rev. GS. H. 

Guyot, C.M. Pp. iv + 155. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 1946. 

This is essentially a practical guide for finding the scriptural basis for Catholic 
truths. The 499 answers of the Baltimore Catechism are printed out, and under 
each we find from three to five Biblical references given, which will help the teacher 
to explain these answers to the class. Accompanying each text is a brief explanation 
or some stimulating thought which suggests its connection with the doctrine in 
question. At the end of the book there is a detailed topical index, which enables 
one to find quickly any desired point of catechetical information. Teachers of reli- 
gion will find this a valuable reference book. 


SPOTLIGHT ON LABOR UNIONS. By the Reverend William J. Smith, S.J. Pp. viii 

+ 150. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., New York, 1946. $2.50. 

Father Smith is the founder and director of the Crown Heights Labor School, 
Brooklyn. In this book he presents his own critical analysis of unionism and of 
the prominent unions in the United States. The strike, the closed shop, and politi- 
cal activities are also examined critically. In the latter part of the book, Father Smith 
gives a constructive outline of the mutual rights and duties of labor and management. 


SING A SONG OF HOLY THINGS. By Sister M. Josita Belger, O.S.F. Pp. I11. The 

Tower Press, Milwaukee, 1945. $1.50. 

This is a book of rhymes to supplement the small child’s religion book. After 
the child has learned a new truth of faith, these verses, which are easily within its 
vocabulary, will be helpful in retaining the knowledge in word pictures. 

As a whole there is little doctrinal content taught in these verses; rather it is 
taken for granted. Therefore this volume could hardly supplant the religion book, 
but rather supplement it. 


SUNDAY MORNING STORYLAND. By Rev. Wilfrid J. Diamond. Pp. 119. The Bruce 

Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1946. $1.75. 

Father Diamond's Heavenwards is well known to many priests and nuns. 
Sunday Morning Storyland is another book of sermons for the children’s Mass. 
Each sermon contains two or three stories or examples; and these give the book its 
principal value. Since no man can write another's sermon or tell another's story, 
Father Diamond tells his stories and draws his lessons in rapid-fire succession, 
leaving the development to those who use his material. 


COUNSELS TO CONFESSORS. By St. Leonard of Port Maurice. Pp. xii + 86. The 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland, 1946. $1.50. 

This is the English translation of a long discourse on the qualities of a good 
confessor: prudence, knowledge, and goodness. Most of the material presented here 
would now be found in moral theology manuals in the section dealing with the 
duties of the confessor. However, priests should find the reading of this little book 
very refreshing, and, if they keep in mind that some allowances must be made for 
diversity of time (St. Leonard belonged to the early eighteenth century), they 
should glean many helpful suggestions from the reading. It would probably be 
better for confessors who are inclined to be worrisome or scrupulous not to read the 
book, for it has some very strong passages about negligent confessors, and the wor- 
risome or scrupulous might too readily apply these to themselves. 
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When the Divine Office is being recited chorally and a priest carries 
the Blessed Sacrament through the choir to the infirmary, should the reci- 
tation continue or should all kneel in silence? If the recitation should be 
discontinued, when should the break be made? When should the office 
be continued again? 

Four years ago we answered a similar question in REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS (vol. I, 1942, p. 286) and we can do no better at present 
than to repeat that answer: ‘‘While there seems to be no positive legis- 
lation to cover this case, still it seems to be more in accord with respect 
for our Sacramental Lord, who is passing by, to stop the (commun- 
ity) prayers and thus allow all the individual members to greet Him 
as each one’s devotion may suggest.”’ If any of our readers can give 
us a better answer, we would appreciate having it. 


a 

Can the indulgences of the Way of the Cross be gained before Mass 
and Holy Communion? Someone informed our Sisters that they could 
not gain these indulgences before Mass. Is there any set time each day 
when they may be gained? 

There is no time limit regarding the gaining of the indulgences 
granted for the Way of the Cross. What was probably meant by the 
adviser was that one should not disturb the common exercises of the 
religious community by one’s private devotions. 


—38— 

May a Sister pray to be made a superior? 

The office of superior exists for the common good. If a Sister 
who desires to be a superior really wishes to subordinate the common 
good to her own vanity or selfish interests, her desire is inordinate 
and is not a worthy object of prayer. On the other hand, if a Sister 
knows she has the qualities requisite for this office and sincerely 
desires the office for the common good, her desire seems to be well- 
ordered, and it could be the legitimate object of prayer. There is 
much room for delusion here, however, and it would be well to con- 
sult a spiritual director before making such a prayer. Incidentally, 
we might add another reason for getting the advice of a spiritual 
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director: namely, this seems to be praying for personal suffering or 
offering oneself for a heavy cross. Finally, it might be well for one 
who is thinking of making such a prayer to keep in mind that ordi- 
narily the best superiors are those who do not want the office. [For 
guiding principles in this matter see St. Thomas’ remarks on I Tim- 
othy 3:1, about desiring to be a bishop (2, 2, q. 185, a. 1).] 












— 

A Sister who had been seriously ill is now convalescent and is able to 
be up and about for several hours each day. Is she permitted to go to 
confession in her room when the priest comes to hear the confessions 
of the sick, or must she go to the confessional? 

According to the general law of the Church as expressed in canon 
910, women’s confessions are not to be heard outside the confessional 
except in case of sickness or some other real necessity. Though it is 
proper to be generous in interpreting concessions made to the sick, yet 
it seems quite clear that the sickness referred to in canon 910 implies 
some physical condition which makes it difficult to go to the confes- 
sional. The answer to the question, therefore, depends on the 
meaning of the words, ‘‘able to be up and about for several hours each 
day.’’ If this means that the Sister is able to go to the chapel for other 
devotions, private or common, and that she would not experience any 
particular inconvenience in going to the confessional, then it seems 
that the exception made for sickness does not apply to her. On the 
other hand, if going to the confessional would cause her weakness, or 
nausea, or would force her to be up at a time when she should be 
resting, she is justified in remaining in her room and going to confes- 
sion with the other sick. In case of doubt the matter should be 
referred to the priest who hears the confessions of the sick, for the 
responsibility of seeing that canon 910 is observed rests with him. 





























CONCERNING FLOUR FOR ALTAR BREADS 


In our last number (V, p. 339) we requested information concerning flour for 
making altar breads. We received some useful communications, but space limitations 
make it impossible to print the data in this number. The information will be 
published in our January number. In the meantime, further suggestions will be 
welcome. 
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